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These hearings concerned a proposed Foreign Language 
Assistance Act and a Congressional Resolution designed to promote the 
study of foreign languages and international affairs at all levels of 
* education in the United States. Testimony was given by concerned 
^ members of Congress, keynoted by former Senator J. William Fuibright, 
as well as by representatives of the academic community, public 
schools, and professional Organizations involved in foreign language 
education. A consensus of all who testified is that: (1) foreign 
language study in the United States is in very poor shape; (2) most 
American students" graduate from high school with a dangerously 
incorrect and incomplete knowledge of other nations and cultures; (3) 
international competence is essential if American business is to be 
f competitive and if the government is to have adequate intelligence 
and the good will on non-English-speaking countries; and the 
educational situation will be improved only if positive incentives 
are offered for foreign language study, incenti/ves that are likely to 
be effective only if they represent a substantial commitment by the 
federal government. (JB) 
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HEARINGS ON FOREIGN LANGUAGE AND 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1.980 

0 House of Representatives, * . ■ 
Subcommittee on Select. Education, 
Committee, on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on Select Education convened at 1:05- p.m., 
Hon. Paul Simon (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Simon, Stack,- and EJrdahl. 

Staff present:. Nick Penning, staff assistant; Cheryl Kinsey, re- 
search assistant; Dianna Cregger, executive secretary; Jennifer 
Vance, minority senior legislative associate; Terri Sneider, minor- 
ity legislative associate. 

Mr. Simon. Good afternoon. The Subcommittee on Select Educa- 
tion will come i,u order for the purpose of hearing testimony on 
H.R. 7580 and House Concurrent Resolution 301. H.R: 7580, intro- 
duced by Mr. Panetta and myself, would provide for c per capita 
grants to- reimburse elementary schools and institutions of higher 
education for part of the costs of providing foreign language m- 

"^Hou^Concurrent Resolution 301, introduced by Mrs, Fenwick, 
Mr. Parifetta, Mr. de la Garza and myself, expresses the feeling, of 
Congress that there is a need to strengthen course offerings and 
requirements in foreign language and international studies in the 
Nation's schools^ colleges, and universities. 

As the report of the President's Commission on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies states, competence in foreign lan- 
guages is vital to all Americans; a weakness in these areas poses a 
great threat to America's security and ecohomifc viability. In a 
democratic society like,ours, leadership cannot be effective without 
a well-informed citizenry. . * 

In reality; however, programs and institutions for education and 
training for foreign language and international studies are both 
currently inadequate and actually falling further behind. 

We hope that this legislation will pave the way for a renewed 
emphasis on foreign language and .international studies in the 
years i:o come. 

tTb'j text of H. Con. Res. 301 follows:] J 

' (1) 



-issssr H. CON. RES. 301 

repressing the sense of the Congress that there is a need to strengthen nmr>e 
offerings ami requireinents in foreign language studies 7 and international 
studiesin the Nation's schools, colleges, and universities. 



IN THE; HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March l'J. I»kR 

.\Jr. Simon (for himself, Mrs. Kksuh k. Mr. I'anktta, and Mr. iik l.A (iakza> 
submit led the following concurrent resolution; which was referred to tin 
. Committee on Kdueation and Labor 

\ 

; \ 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Expressing" the sense of the Congress that there is a need tu 
strengthen course offerings and requirements in foreign lan- 
guage studies and international studies in the Nation'.- 
schools, colleges, and -universities. 

Whereas a knowledge of other languages and cultures is neces 
sarv to keep American business competitive in world trade, 

Whereas the continued effectiveness of American foreign policv 
depends upon diplomatic .and intelligence-gathering effon 
which are based upon a sound knowledge of the world. 

Whereas in our democratic society it is essential for the general 
public to understand world events so that official policies 



will reflect the concerns aftd .interests of the American 
people; . 

Whereas a knowledge of foreign languages and cultures can 
help to improve mutual understanding among^ different 
.ethnic groups* and cultures within American society; ' 

Whereas the past decade saw an alarming decline in the Study , 
of foreign languages and international issues in the Nation's c 
schools, colleges, and universities, despite the growing im- 
portance of these subjects to the welfare of our Nation and 
our people; 

Whereas the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies has recommended that greater empha- 
sis needs to be placed on the study of these subjects; and 

■Whereas' the week, of March 23 through March 29 has been 
proclaimed "Foreign Language Week": Now, therefore, be 
it 

1 Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 

v 2 concurring), That it is the sense of the CongPess that school 

3 authorities and college and university administrators should 

4 consider strengthening the itudy of foreign languages and 

5 cultures through appropriate actions, including the following: 

6 the gradual establishment of requirements for the study of 
, 7 foreign languages and cultures for entrance to postsecondary 

8 institutions; the addition of foreign language studies and in- 

9 ternational studies as requirements for college graduation; 

10 the improvement of international studies in the curriculum at 

1 1 all levels of education; the offering of a wider variety of lan- 

12 guages at the secondary school level; and the placing of 

o 
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, Jl greater emphasis on the teaching of foreign languages and 
J 2 cultures for elementary schoolchildren. 
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' h \nVfr, Simon. Before I introclUceoOur first distinguished -witness, let 
Tjie say for the record I npted the results of the 4 election yesterday 
1 in Florida, arid we are going to lose the serrvice of ffur distinguished 
colleague to my right, Mr. Ed, Stack. He has ' been a marvelous 
constructive, positive force on this subcommittee and in the House; 
and I simply want tVie record to show that I think not only this 
subcommittee, and out^tNcornmittee, but this Congress and the 
Nation, have suffered a loss, when Ed Stack lost this election.' 
I'd like to call on Mr. Erdahl. ' ? 

Mr. Erdahl. If the chairman would yield, I would just like to 
. identify myself with those comments and sentiments, because as a 
^ member of the minority on this committee and the Congress, I, too, 
* have been- impressed with JJd and his dedication, his grasp of the 
issues, and certainly his loss is also across party lines. I think it's 
not only a loss to this Congress, but also to his district back in 
Florida. But we wish him the very best and we know that things 
still lie ahead for our good friend Ed Stack. 
Mr. Simon. We're going to have rebuttal now here. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Stack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Erdahl, for your 
kind comments. I am not the only person present in this room who 
has lost an election. Ffchink what has constituted in my view a 
public disservice — and I will not make my remarks mere pointed, 
but ' let me say that there are worse things in life than losing 
elections, and I will hot disappear, and Twill be here to the best 
extent that I can in- the days that lie ahead, and I accept this 
verdict gracio'usly and gracefully, I hope. And certamly I want to 
say it's been a great pleasure to serve with such* distinguished 
colleagues, and I commend them for the work th$y have done on 
this subcommittee; and I will, at the $rid of this sessipn, share your 
wort to the extent possible. Thank you. 
Mr. Simon. Thank you. ' 

Our first witness is the person he referred to as one who has also 
suffered defeat, and you may well emulate him, Ed, because he has 
contributed significantly after that, as he did prior to that. He has 
been one of'the .giants of the Senate in this century. 

One of the things I have seen time and time again, visiting in 
other countries is to have people come up, a cabinet member or 
someone cpme up and say, "Well, I was a Fulbright scholar." And 
it is a pleasure to welcome as our first witness here today Senator 
Fulbright, the author of that act, and a leader in so many ways in 
this whole field. , > / 

Senator, we are pleased to have you here. 

Senator Fulbright. 

' STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, FORMER U.S. SENATOR 

Senator Fulbright. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very 
honored to be invited. It's a rare privilege to be invited before 
anybody in either Congress. I think it's the second time I have been 
so. I am the one who is honored by the invitation. The thought that 
'I have anything to contribute to it is very gratifying. 

I apologize to the committee for not being able to submit the 
usual copies in advance, but I, as you know, am a private ^citizen 
and I was just last week, as a matter of fact, at the convention of 
the Fulbright Alumni Association, and I've been out of town, so I 



was a littte delayed iri preparing it. But I'm sure the committer 
won't suffer, but the trouble is the chairman knows more about 
q 4 t^iis ancl has followed it more carefully than I have in recent years, 
i but I hope you will accept my short statement for \vhat it's wSrth, 
and* I do have a few comments that I wouJd like to make. 
. •> I don't know wltet the. time limit is. I'll try to makeat very brief. 
Mr. Simon. You take whatever time you wish. \ 
Senator Fulbright. Well, I am "convinced that these\two meas- 
ures .which are before the committee concern one of \the most 
pressing needs of our'country, but at the same time they deal with 
a problem which does not^lenii itself to a quick or early solution. 
. These bills concern, a deficiency in our public education which tfias 
been for many years growing into a major scandal. ' 
I think I referred earlier to two reports-that I wish to quote 
. from. I recognize that the chairman is a member, of one of thfe 
bodies, and participated in" it, but nevertheless forjhe record. I 
think it's important. I want to quote a few passages from the 
report* to the President, from the President's Commission on "For- 
eign Language and International Studies, commonly referred to as 
th.e Perkins report, after its chairman, Dr. James Perkins. 

From that report I wish to read just a few paragraphs as back- 
ground, and I quote: „ 

The President's Commission has devoted a year to an intensive evaluation" of £he 
state of foreign language and international studies and their impactjQn.the nation's 
internal and external strength. We are profoundly alarmed by what we have found; 
'^a serious deterioration *in this country's language and research capacity, at a time 
when an increasingly hazardous international military, political and economic envi- 
ronment is making unprecedented demands on America's resources, intellectual, 
capacity and public sensitivity. 

Nothing less is at issue than the nation's security. National security, moreover, " 
cannot be safely defined and' protected within the narrow framework of defense, 
diplomacy and economics. A nation's welfare depends in large* measure on the 
intellectual and psychological strengths that are derived from perceptive visions of 
the world beyond its own boundaries. 

Americans' scandalous incompetence in foreign languages also explains our dan- 
gerously inadequate understanding of world affairs. Our schools graduate^ a large 
majority of students whose knowledge and vision stops at the American shoreline, 
whoee approach to international affairs is provincial^ and whose heads have been 
filled with astonishing misinformation. y 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal more' in that report with 
supporting, evidence to persuade any reasonable person that we 
have neglected one of the most" 1 important elements in our national 
strength; that is, our schools, and especially the teaching of lan- 
guages and international studies. * 

Having observed and studied our foreign affairs now for the last 
40 years, 32 of which I spent in the Congress, I am certain that the 
conclusions of the Pgrkin report are sound. One need- not call to 
this committee's attention the fact bur country, since it became a 
major power in the world, has never faced such difficult and omi- 
nous problems, with the possible? exception of the 1930's, as it -now 
faces iii its economic and political affairs. 

'The measures which are before this committee cannot, of course, 
alleviate-immediately these problems, but if we wish to continue as 
a great and enlightened community, it is essential that they be 
enacted and- implemented as soon as possible. 

■ I cannot and should not at this time take the committee's time to 
mention the different aspects of our dependence upon foreign 



sources for raw materials, many essential to our defense, and cer- 
tainly to our industrial life, the consequences o.f ,the continuing 
deficit in the balance of payments and a decline in our prestjge and 
influence in the world. That's quite evident, I think, to anyone who 
reads a newspaper. 

I .would like, however, to suggest that the committee consider in 
connection with the Perkins report which, of course, is available to 
you, another report recently submitted to the National Science 
Foundation by Dr. Izaak Wirszup of Chicago University. 

I thought perhaps you were not as familiar with this report. It's 
very recent. I sent for it and got a. copy from Dr. Wirszup. 

This report consists of a comparative study of the teaching of 
mathematics and science in the secondary schools of the Soviet 
.Union and the United States. I may. say the National Science 
Foundation commissioned Dr. Wirszup to make this study.^Al- 
. though it is not directly addressedno the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages, I am confident that comparison would yield similar results 
in* that field, ^as well . as in the subject of Dr. Wirszup's report. 

I would like TO give the committee just a few quotations frcin Dr. 
Wirszup's report, with the thought that you may wish to invite hiip 
to give a\ special report, which I think would be very enlightening 
to the Congress an<J to the Committee. \ 



He writes as follows— and I am here just selecting a few pas- 
sages— I; have the report— to give a little feel about the nature of it: 

My investigations show' conclusively that in the last decade the Soviets have made 
simultaneous quantitative and qualitative gains without equal in the history of 
their education, affecting the entire young population. 

In June of 1978, aften years of extraordinary investment and effort culminating in 
the introduction of compulsory 10-year schooling, over 5 million students graduated 
fnJm secondary schools of all types, a success rate of 97.7 percent. In the United 
States, by contrast, nearly 75 percent of all 17-year-olds— about 3,150,000 students- 
graduate from high school. ■■ ' " 

Moreover, the extraordinary Soviet research .in the psychology and methods of 
learning and teaching mathematics has been applied in the new curriculum which 
now surpasses in quality, scope, and range of implementation that of any other 



For the £8 percent of the school age population that now completes secondary 
school or its. eqiiijialent, the Soviets have introduced science and mathematics 
curricula whose content and scope place them far ahead, of every other nation, 
including the United States. Their foremost scholars and educators are engaged in 
improving the school curricula and perfectitlfc teaching methods in a concerted drive 
to provide mass education of unmatched quality. 

I should have put in this that Dr. Wirszup is professor of math- 
ematics at. tbe University of Chicago, an expert on Russian affairs, 
and he teaches also computer sciences, and is very highly regarded 
in his field. 

In a recent study by the International Communication Agency, it 
appears that not only th^T Soviets, but^JFrance, Germany and Great 
Britain also are making a substantially greater effort than the 
United States in cultural and information programs. 

From a different *sjmrce, which I thought was relevant to this, a 
House of Representatives Committee on International Relations 
reportoh 1977 concluded: 

^Significantly, in Soviet-third wpfld cultural relations, the Soviet leadership ap- 
pfaxs to have placed its greatest hopes for ultimate success io the academic ex- 
change program. A* ' 




country. 
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In Latin America, which we like to think of as 4 our herni- 
sphere " the Soviets funded 4,650 grants in 1978; the principal U.S. 
- agencies offered only 2,062 grants to civilians for serious 'education- 
al purposes, according to a recent report of the ICA. 

There are, I may say, extensive figures in this field available to 
the committee, so I shall not burden the record further with them. 
They are all in the report from theJCA. - * 

In conclusion, I urge this committee to report the bills under 
consideration favorably. They will encourage the revival of lan- 
guage and international studies wjiich will enrich the lives of all 
ourVgung people in the future. One can obtain a much better 
appreciation of one's own country against- the background of knowl- 
edge of the history and culture of other countries. 
v That has been the experience of more than 40,000 participants in 
our national exchange program who have studied abroad. 

I mentioned a moment 1 ago. that I just attended the annual coft- 
vention of the Fulbright Alumni Association, and there were a 
great many testifying, these .panels of people who said exactly that 
point; that they never did appreciate the United States until they 
had studied abroad and had a perspective on it from that experi- 
ence. 

In calling the committee's attention to the intensive efforts of 
the Soviet Union to improve its educational program, I do not 
suggest that the bills before the committee are dependent upon 
- wfiat the Soviets may* be doing. This legislation is needed regard- 
less of what the Soviets may do. 

It is sorely needed simply to give our people and our Government 
an "opportunity better to understand the nature of the internati6h- 
al community of which we are a part, a very important part, and 
tp acquire a more realistic and. accurate idea of the proper role for 
" us to play.in that community. - u ; , . ■ 

As one of the two so-called? sup^r powers, we have : a. special 
..responsibility to cultivate a more cooperative spirit among nations 
and to minimize' the possibility of\a major war. ■ _ ■ 

Strategic power, of course, has a role in our responsibility, but 
we 1 sometimes give the impression, to our friends as well as. our 
. adversaries, that military* power is all that we need to keep the 
^? peace and to insure our future. In our preoccupation with military 
power, we -are in danger of losing. our influence and prestige in the 
^worlcf simply because wie lack the knowledge and understanding to 
^conduct our relations wjth other Countries in an effective and 
rational manner. 

* Our material prosperity has led us to believe that we are the 
>nly virtuous and unselfish people in the world, a proposition 
which many others find difficult to accept. < # % 

I, of course, believe that we do have many admirable qualities as 
* agnation, but the least admirable is ouraself-rightousness, §nd.to 
v correct that we d^perately need a much more effective educational 
' program with emphasis upon international studies and foreign lan- 
guages. These are necessary, they are essential, to give /us a true 
perspective' of our proper role in the workL 

-Mr.' Chairman, if time permits, I had a further thought this 
morning V& like to offer the committee. As we all know, to our 
sorrow, our complacency. and parochialism. has deceived our lead- 

1 O ■ " ' >■ 
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ing industrialists for. 20 years about the industrial progress being 
made in such countries as Japan and Germany. When Volkswagen 
and Mercedes and Honda and Datsun and other companies began 
about 30 years ago to produce modern automobiles and electronic 
machines of superior quality, .our leaders of industry were simply 
incapable of understanding the obvious significance of these accom- 
plishments. 

None of our leaders were aware of the tremendous changes that 
were taking place in these countries. They were not aware primar- 
ily because none of them were versed in the Janguage and culture 
. of those countries, and could not draw the proper conclusion even 
from what they did read about in the papers. 

The consequences of this lack of knowledge and awareness con- 
front us today in the hundreds of thousands of unemployed in our 
steel, automobile, and electronic industry. The enormous and dan- 
gerous deficits in our balance of trade continue to erode the value 
of the dollar and the confidence our best friends have in our 
capacity to manage our affairs in a rational manner. 

Our national egocentrism, coupled with our racial bias toward 
foreigners, is largely responsible for the deplorable state of our 
economy. 

I am deeply concerned, Mr. Chairman, that we are following a 
similar path toward the Soviet Union. We have an ohsession about 
Russian imperialism which tends to distort our judgment with 
regard to the other developments taking place within the Soviet 
Union. We tend to denigrate everything they do except in the field 
of armaments and military power. 

We have too few people in positions of- leadership who under- 
stand the people and culture of Russia, and we are. likely to ignore 
the significance of the developments as clearly presented in the 
Wirszup report. The progress they are making in their secondary 
education confronts us with a challenge far more serious in the 
long run than did the sputnik they put 'Up in 1958. 

Our response to that event was immediate, it was dramatic and 
successful in the NASA program of the 1960s. I am suggesting that 
in light of the Perkins and the Wirszup reports read together, we 
should respond with a program in education comparable in scope to 
our response to sputnik. It is a much more subtle and difficult, 
challenge to meet,- but if we do not respond, 'it is likely that we 
shall encounter* in our international political affairs conditions sim- 
ilar to those we are now faced with in industry and commerce. 

So I, Mr. Chairman, believe that the bill before tjae committee is 
an essential first step toward meeting that challenge, and it is very 
important that we begin now. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of J. W. Fulbright follows:J 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT. FORMER U.S. SENATOR 

Mr. Chairman, I am honored by your invitation tq k testify on H.R. 7. ! >80.,and H. 
Con. Res, #01." I apologize to the Committee for not being able to submit the usual 
copies in advance, but I am now a private citizen -with limited resources for such a 
task. I hope the Committee will acce'pt my short statement and be willing to accept 
as part of my statement excerpts from two recent reports which are relevant to the 
subject under consideration. 

First I wish to express my appreciation to Congressman Simon and his colleagues 
for their initiative rn introducing these bills. I am convinced they concern one of the 
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most pressing needs "of our country, but at the same time they deal with a problem 
which does not not lend itself to a quick or early solution. Ihese bills concern a 
deficiency in our public education which has been, for many years, growing into a 
major scandal . 

I referred above to certain reports. The first I wish to quote from is the Keport to 
the President from the President's Commission on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies," commonly referred to as the Perkins Report after its Chairman, Dr. 
James Perlcins. < 

If I may quote from that report: e m 

"The President's Commission has devoted a year to an intensive evaluation of the 
state of foreign language *and international studies and their impact on the nation s 
internal and external strength. We are profoundly afarmed by what we have found; 
a serious deterioration in this country's language and research capacity, at a time 
'when an increasingly hazardous international military, political and economic envi- 
ronment is making unprecedented demands on America's resources, intellectual 
capacity and public sensitivity. « . 

"Nothing Jess is- at issue th.m the nation's J ty. * " * National security, 
moreover, cannot safely be defined and protected within the narrow framework of 
defense, diplomacy, and economics. A nation's welfare depends in large measure on 
the intellectual and psychological strengths that are:derived from perceptive visions 
of the world beyond its own boundaries. 

"Americans' scandalous incompetence in foreign languages also explains our dan- 
gerously inadequate understanding of world affgirs. Our schools graduate a large 
majority of students whose knowledge and vision stops at the American shoreline, 
w-hose approach to international affairs is provincial, and whose heads have been 
filled with astonishing misinformation." 

Mr. Chairman, there is much more in that report with supporting evidence to 
persuade any reasonable person that we have neglected one of the most important 
elements of our national strength; that is our schools and especially the teaching of 
languages and international studies. 

Having observed and studied our foreign affairs now for the last 40. years, 32 of 
which I spent in the. Congress, I am certain that the conclusions of the Perkins 
report are sound. One need not call tc this Committee's attention the*fact that our 
country since it became a major power in the world, has never faced such difficult 
and ominou3 problems, with the possible exception of the thirties, as it now faces in 
iUi economic and political affairs. Tr^e measures which are before this Committee 
cannot, of course, alleviate immediately these problems,, but if we wish to continue 
as a great and enlightened' community it is essential that they be enacted and 
implemented as soon as possible. . 

I cannot take the Committee's time to mention the different aspects of our 
dependence upon foreign sources for our... raw materials, .the consequences of-the k 
continuing deficit in our balance of payments and the decline in our prestige arid 
influence in the workfc I would like, however, to suggest that the committee consid- 
er in connection with the Perkins report, another report recently submitted to the 
/National Science Foundation by Dr. Izaak Wirszup of Chicago University. This 
report consists of a comparative study of the teaching of mathematics and science in 
the secondary schools of the Soviet Union and the U.S. Although it is not directly 
addressed to the teaching of foreign languages, I am confident that comparison 
would yield similar results in that field as wellas in science. 

I would like to give the Committee a few quotations from Dr. Wirszup's report,^- 
with the thought that , ou may wish to invite him to give you a special' report. 

Dr. Wirszup writes as follows:' 

"My investigations show conclusively that in the last decade c the" Soviets have 
made simultaneous quantitative and qualitative gains without equal in* the history 
of their education, affecting the entire young population. 

"In June of 1978, after years of extraordinary investment and effort culminating' 
in the introduction (1975) of compulsory 10 year schooling; over 5 million students 
graduated from secondary schools, of all types, a success rate of 97.7 percent In the 
United States, by contrast, nearly 75 percent of all 17 year' olds— about 3^50,000 * 
students — graduate from high school. 

r "Moreover, the extraordinary Soviet research "m the psychology and methods of 
learning and teaching mathematics has been applied in the new curriculum, which , 
now surpasses in quality, scope and range oi implementation that of any other 
country. • 

•'For- the 98 percent of the school age population that now completes secondary, 
school or its equivalent, the Soviets have introduced science, and mathematics 
curricula whose* content and scope place them far ahead of every other nation, 
including the United States.. Their foremost scholars -and educators are engaged in 
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improving the school curricula and perfecting teaching methods in a concerted drive 
to provide mass education of unmatched quality." 

in a recent study bythe I.C.A. it appears that not only the Soviets but France, 
Germany, arid Great Britain also are making a substantially greater effort than the 
U.S. in cultural and information programs. 

From a different source we may note, a House of Representatives Committee on 
International Relations, report in 1977 concluded: 0 

"Significantly, in Soviet-third world cultural relations the Soviet leadership ap- 
pears to have placed its greatest hopes for ultimate" success in the academic ex? 
change program." « 

In Latin America which we like to think of as "our hemisphere" the Soviets 
funded 4,650 grants in 1978; the principal U.S. agencies offered only 2,062 grants to 
civilians for serious 'educational purposes, according to a recent report of the I.C.A. 
There.are extensive -figures in this field available to the Committee so I shall not 
burden the record further. . r 

In conclusion I urge c this Committee to report the bills under consideration favor- 
ably. They will encourage the revival of language and international studies, which 
will enrich the lives of ^all our young people in the future. One can obtain a much 
better appreciation of one's own country against the background of knowledge of the 
history and culture of other countries^ .That has been the experience of more than 
40 thousand participants in our national exchange program' who have studied 
abroad. • 

In calling the Committee's attention to the intensive efforts of the Soviet Union to 
improve its educational program, I do not suggest that the bills before the Commit- 
tee are in any way dependent upon what the Soviets may be doing. This legislation 
is needed regardless of what the Soviets may do. It" is sorely needed simply to give 
our people and our government an* opportunity better to understand the nature of 
the international community of which we are a part, an important part, and to 
acquire a more realistic and accurate idea of the proper role for us to play in. that 
community. As one of the two so-called super powers, we have a special responsibili- 
ty to cultivate a more cooperative spirit among nations and to minimize the possibil- „ 
ity of a major war. Strategic power, of course, has a* role in our responsibility* but 
we sometimes give the impression, £o' our friends as well as our adversaries, that 
military power is all that we need to keep the peace. In our pre-occupation- with 
military power we are in danger of losing our influence arid "prestige in the world 
simply because w6 lack' the knowledge and understanding to conduct our relations, 
with other countries in an effective and rational manner. Our material prosperity 
has led us-to believe that we are the only virtuous and unselfish people in the 
world, a proposition many others .find difficult to accept. I, of course, believe that we 
do have many admirabje qualities as a nation, but the least adihirable is our self 
righteousness, and to correct that we desperately need a much more effective 
educational, program With emphasis upon international » studies and foreign lan- 
guages. These are necessary to give us a true perspective of our proper role in fche 
world. , * " ' - 

Mr. Simon. We thank you for ah excellent statement. In the area 
of exchanges,- Alan Kassoff* who is head of thelREX program that 
exchanges with the Soviet Union and the East European countries, 
points out that we' spend each year on our exchanges in that area 
the ^equivalent of what we spend on constructing one-third of a 
mile of interstate highway. 

Spnator Fulbright. It's minimal, and even that's been held up 
recently because of the embargo. . ( . '.. , 

Mr. Simon. And it is just very shortsighted for us not to try to be 
sensitive to these other areias. 7 ' 

Senator ^Fulbright. It's disastrous, Mr. Chairman. One country 
we ought to understand is the one.that is our principal competitor. 
I mean how do we make progress by closing bur eyes to what's - 
going on. there? I think we have very distorted views of what's 
going on now. . 

This report shocked me, I confess. When I read that/ I couldn't 
believe it. My attention was called to it by a column in a local 
paper. I 'wrote to Dr. Wirszup, who I happen to know. I got the 
report. It's really shocking. I had no. idea the Russians had put this 
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kind of effort into this program. It started in 1966, and I didn't 
bore you with a long description of the comparative, seriousness of 
that secondary education said what they do with it. I mean the 
amount of serious subjects that they require of all their students is 
astonishing, compared to ours.r 

I hope the committee can give very close attention to that report 
and compare it to our effort, because there' are two things about 
this: % 

One is, it's extremely important in itself, our relations to the 
Russians. Beyond that, this very great competitive spirit we have 
may, if it's brought to bear and focused on this instead of solely 
upon more missiles and more intercontinental missiles, it might 
get some results. If the people .can realize this is part of that 
competition, and not put all our eggs in one basket, maybe they 
will respond. 

Mr. Simon. The point you make, that our security focus has to be 
/much broader than simply a focus on — - 

Senator Fulbright. Oh, yes. I can imagine what the Russians 
will do about these nuclear weapons, just what . they decided about 
the man on the moon. They decided it wasn't worth it to put all 
that effort in going to the moon so they didn't try after we did. Our 
effort was inspired -largely to do it first. Now if they see that the 
world needs this educational approach, more education and ex- 
changes, which they n are doing, and just keep an equivalency on the 
military part, I think they will leave us at .the starting gate. 

I mean we will endup in"20r~30 years just like we have in 
automqbiles. We've got all these missiles which certainly I assume 
we are not intending to use and I don't think theynare stupid 
enbughto do it^You can't discount these people, g their long experi- 
ence. They've had a much longer history than we have. I don't 
think for a* moment they will precipitate 1 or provoke a war.. They 
know the consequence. They suffered in*, World War II, much more • 
than we did. * - 

One great trouble we have in realizing^ the 'significance of war 
comes from never having had the experiences that all other great 
nations have had, of being occupied by a foreign hostile army or. 
being overrun by a hostile army. They've all had.it. The Germans, 
Japanese, and the Russians!" And they're seriousabout this business. 
„ We sometimes give the impression we'fe^ not serious about p it 
because we haven t had that experience. But if th'ey direct their 
efforts along the lines the -Wirszup report indicates and ^continue, ' 
what's going to be the attitude- of the world? Whejre is our prestige 
and influence, if we end up continuing to be a nation of ignora- 
muses and they know what they're doing? This is what it amounts 
to. , . ■ . \ 

♦ Mr. .Simon. Let me revert to .your former role as a university 
< president here if I may, for-a moment One of the points that was 
made very frequently by our former colleague, Al Quie, who is now 
the Governor of Minnesota, and Arlen Erdahl has taken his place 
on this committee and in the House, he said we had to r send a 
signal in 'some way to the schools of th& Nation that they had to 
provide leadership in this area, and I guess what we are trying to 
do with this legislation is to send that kind of a signal. . . '\ 
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One of the things y/e do in the one bill, for example, is to say 
that among other things, if you require foreign languages either for 
entrance or 'for graduation, we will pay you the equivalent of $30 
per student for jul', time equivalent student per academic year. 

I don't know how* many students there are at the University of 
Arkansas, but let's just say 10,000. 

Senator Fulbright. Well, about 12 at the main one. You know, 
they've got a new organization, if you include all the branches, but 
in Fayetteville, where I was, it's about 12.000. 

Mr. Simon. OK, on 12,000 students you're talking about $360,000, 
Is that enough to have an impact, is that enough of a carrot — I'm 
not just picking on the University of Arkansas now— but is that 
enough of a carrot to get us moving? 

Senator Fulbright. Well, it's not a very big carrot. Nevertheless,- 
the fact you draw attention" to it by a program, even though it 
wouldn't be the only consideration, the very fact that the Congress 
and your legislation suggests and gives leadership that some knowl- 
edge and experience in foreign languages, and in international 
studies should be required for graduation or for entrance will be a 
great incentive. The money: is a vehicle, under our system, where we 
can't just order them to do it. You've got to use, as you say, a carrot 
and a stick. 

The Russians, of course, have the advantage that they just do it, 

when the .Central Committee says this must be.done, they d<HtH[ 1 

don't wish to be in an attitude ^of exaggerating their merits;, but 
this is a tremendous achievement.. 'We have difficulty: in imple- 
menting this, but;I think the approach of the committee is sound. . 
. I cannot- tell you whether that amount is enough or not. I think r 
it is not insignificant, and it is a symbol of the policy which you are <• 
.supporting. .. ' ' 

It's too. bad that leadership alone without , incentive won't work, 
but "I -agree, that* under our system we have to give an incentive, n 
and we should. The amount in this bill is $95 million I believe you * 
are recommending. , : 

Mr. Simon." That's correct. 
' Senator Fulbright. Well, for a nation of this size, this is an - 
awfully small /amount. , . - ; * 

Mr. Simon. Less v thah 50 cents per person!! 

Senator Fulbright. .Well, you made the comparison -about build- • - 
ing roads and many comparisons can be made, but the fact is this 
country haknot yet accepted the responsibility in education. r ' 

Of course, originally we thought that was a local matter. The 
Congress didn't have any responsibility in national education up 
until, I think, 19.64. I sponsored a bill in;Vl:948. We passed it in the . 
Senate, it got tangled up in~religious and racial matters and never 
got through the House, but that's part of our history. 

But it's time we do it, because now the Nation is responsible in * 
international affairs, not the States,- and we have got a great , 
responsibility. It's quite different now,, than what it used to be. \ 

I don't wish to appear to be so critical .of the country. All I'm' 
really saying is it's a. great country, and for 200 years we did a 
great job under our system, but times have changed,.and we've got 

tn rlo gompfhing- *n mPfit that, r hangP 3 anrl nn p -i s that T think the 
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Federal Government has to give leadership in this area of educa- 
tion or we're going to be left at the post. 
Mr. Simon. Mr: -Erdahl? 

Mr, Erdahl. Thank you t Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much, Senator, for being with us and presenting that good testimo- 
1 ny. Just kind of a general question. As you. have observed 'and 
absorbed, I guess, too, our American scene domestically and inter- 
nationally for a generation in the Congress, are we moving into a 
period of being neoisolationist in this country? ■ 

There seems to be a mood out there that would say we can be 
sufficient unto ourselves. This gets into energy ar.d maybe educa- 
tion and a lot of things. Do you~see that as a trend and maybe as a 
danger? ' , 

Senator Fulbright. Well, it's utterly impossible, due to all kinpls 
of things, economics aside. Whether you want to or not, you can't 
do it. I think all that is/ is a frustration wit?i the difficulties we g are 
suffering, all the way from the hostages and our balance of pay- 
ments and the Afghanistan situation. -It's a frustration and we, of 
course, are repelled by it, we don't like it. But I think the idea of 
returning to isolation or trying to cut 'our relationships is so unre- 
alistic, I don't think it will happen. 

I think if we can get over this frustration about, it, we will renew 
and reinvigorate. I hope our relations on this kind of legislation is 
a step in the right direction. . 

I mentioned just in passing the dependence upon all kinds of 
basic materials which this country must have for its economy and 
those are facts, there's nothing you can,do about it. We just, don't, 
have those, and if. we don't continue to have good relations and . 
access to them, we will really ,40 down the drain. - ■ ^ 

It's inconceivable to me thirt you can move in any serious way to 
isolationism, and- it certainly .would be wrong and against : our' . ... 
interests to do that.- We all resent it, as when we're sick, we rebel [ . 
against doctors because they don't cure us. 

Mr. Erdahl. I agree with you, and I hope you're right.. What. I'm 
getting to is' a practical way of doing this,- apart from some of the » - 
things brought forth in the bill. 7 \. — v. — . - ^ . ... 

Do you see that we probably should be putting- more stress on 

language training at earlier levels, as -other countries would do? s 

Senator Fulbrig&t: Oh, yes; : The best level of all is at the early 
level. We' had an interesting experiment in Arkansas in connection 
with the Department of Education and the Arkansas department. 
It was a cooperative venture, and Ms. Betty Caldwell, who was an 
expert,, who had been .well trained in this area, started this train- 
ing at the earliest age, from 1 year, and what tihey could do with 
them^even preelementary school. It costs money to do that sort of 
thing", but we ought to be doing this and exploring what can be 
done. ' ' , . . 

She impressed me. I went to see that, school two or three times. 
She impressed me with the possibilities especially in languages and 
human relations. One of the reasons for that experiment was to see 
about what we could do with regard to the relations of the black 
and .white community, andil thought it was dramatically successful. ~ 
at that early age. They-justrdon't have any- feeling of- p rejudice.— — :— 
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There are great possibilities there, but we simply have not yet 
been sold on the idea, of education in this country. We haven't 
taken it seriously. We are still in a kind of frontier day when 
everybody 9 s— the individual approach, everybody is for himself. If 
you've got a six-shooter, you got along without an education. 

I used to hear about it all the time, "Henry Ford didn't have a 
Ph. D.," and a lot of these great industrial figures 

Mr. Erdahl. He had a lot of them working for him, though. 

Senator Fulbright. He had a lot of them working for him. "You 
don't need an education to get along in this country." That's an- 
other very important point made in the Wirszup report, and is very 
significant. ' " 

There's one paragraph in there about the only way for a man or 
woman to look ; forward to improving his status in life is through 
education, and' since the status of life of the average person is 
rather, grim— as you well know, life in the Soviet Union is nothing 
like as luxurious as ours at any level. But that distinction is a 
built-in incentive to do something about it. These students either 
do that, -or they end up digging ditches. .There is no in-between, 
there is nobody going to take care of them, if they don't apply 
themselves. . 

He makes, I think, some very good points in there about the 
incentive to work, and it's very powerful, and that's something 
again that we have to overcome. 
~^<We have had an enormously* successful and, in a sense, a unique 
experi&nce among nations. We have., the best real estate in the 
world, sucK^as Minnesota, Arkansas, and others represented here. 
We've got a lot of your topsoil in our delta down there, but it is the 
best real estate i# the /world, and we got rich without , the. same 
kind of efforts and expedience as other countrie s had to go through, * 
none pf which are as rich. *" 

But Russia is interesting. It >.s much bigcer than^we are. If they 
cultivate their minds, and they have a population as well-educated 
as this indicates they will be, they've got a lot of resources to deal : - 
with, and that miserable overcentralized system they have, which, 
has held them .back, is hot going to stay there, forever if they 
educate their population. I have no doubt they'll find'a way to do. 
something about that inefficient system of organization, of overcen- 
tralizing, and a repression- upon the individuals ability. Once that's 
done, you've got a tremendous power to face there. 

We should be doing something about it, especially in this area. 

Mr. Erdahl. I want to. thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you-; 
Senator, for sharing those insights with u$. V think as we look at 
this— I am reminded by staff that in Oklahoma, the university has 
hired- a Russian < professor and they are using the electronic 
media— radio and television, I guess, in this case. 

We have, a son- who is a freshman in college. He hasn't got 
around to writing yet, but he said he's going to take Russian. So I 
think some of the young, people are looking at these things, ajuT 
hopefully w.e in the Congress can £ive them some encouragement 
and incentive to look even more intently at this area. 

Senator FulbriCht. I think they will respond if somebody tells 
them it's important. We've left the impression it's not important. 
We don't require it- And I think that's one, of the trouble^So-l 
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meant the symbolism, the'mohey, I think, is a good vehicle to use, 
but I think the very fact tfiat you give leadership and say, You 
must do this, 1 ' you know, in the national .interest, it will have an 
effect on the leaders in the schools. 

. Mr Chairman, I don't know whether you are interested. 1 had 
two little paragraphs a little bit on this point. Would you like me 
to read them into the record? 

Mr, Simon. You may read them into the record, 

Senator FulbfUght. It will take me just a minute. I know you ve 
got other witnesses'. First, about that incentive, I think, I wont, 
read all of this, It says: 
. Not only is it the main— 

That is education in the sense I have mentioned— 
main criteria for success in a society that has become increasingly compartmental- 
1 ized by educational achievement, it is practically the only safe avenue to a more 
comfortable standard of living under Soviet conditions. 

That's what gives them a drive, these students, when they get 
into a school. And there's one last one: 

The Soviets' tremendous Investment in human resources, unprecedented achieve- 
ments in the education of the general population, and immense manpower pool in 
science and technology will have an immeasurable impact on that country s scientif- 
ic, industrial and military strength. t " " 

It is my considered opinion that the recent Soviet education mobihj^tion, al- 
though not as spectacular as*the launching of the first Sputnik, poses a formidable 
challenge to the national security of the United States, one that is far more 
threatening than any in the past, and one that will be much more difficult to meet. 

That's sort of a summary of Dr. Wirszup, which I heartily agree 
with, 1 •.. « - 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Stack? * a 1 

Mr: Stack. Senator, in the context of the motivation- of students, 
\ye certainly have the same motivation in this country with regard 
to ultimate achievement and upper jnobility. That is, we have, as 
you point out in the words of the report, that we have, lets say, 
orie-third of the students who enter the 9th grade do not finish the 
12th grade. The dropout rate is very high; at least that's true in my 
part of the country, - \ a- ' 

The fact is, these children who are/ dropping out are not 
achievers. They do remain with livesrthat are not really successful, 
material or otherwise,. li , . • * \ 

■"" I'm wondering, in . the massive .effort the Soviets are. making, 
when* they have been - very successful, in achieving almost 100 
percent graduation, do you believe this could result from the. fact 
that aside from the— what you point out as the "extraordinary 
xgoviet research in. psychology and methods of learning, could this 
come really from the facUhat they have a morfe disciplined society 
tharHye do? Don't you think that could be an element? 

Senator Fulbright; Yes, I think that's a very important element, 
and the rights of the individuals, which we so highly' cherish, its 
almost nonexistent- there. It's the community, I mean the nation 
,that"takes precedence pver it. This is one of the human rights 
' which we currently emphasize, and we cherish. , -. ■■: '' 

I have never been^rejhat the^ave rape Russian— not the mtel- 
Te^alsTTHeSolzhenitsyn^ 
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but the ordinary Russian, I don't think is too bothered by it. He's 
accustomed to the discipline, that's been historic. 

Of course, I can say the same thing about the Japanese. They are 
accomplished at communal action, of action together. These are 
differences which we ought to understand, and it has great bearing- 
upon the success of our efforts. We have to pay a price for the 
luxury of going our own way as individuals, and there is a pretty 
heavy price, but we've still got to find a way to adapt that to being 
effective tohen we are in competition with a country like Russia. 

Mr, Stack. The point I'm trying to make is this:' No one would 
question that we need in foreign language and studies more em- 
phasis than we've had in the past, but it seems t6 me that you 
touched on this earlier in your testimony. In a sense, our national 
priorities are .wrong, in that we do not in the total spectrum of 
education place sufficient emphasis, we are more concerned with 
military and other things. 

Senator Fulbright. Mr. Stack, what's really shocking, when I 
read the Perkins report, which I did read in preparing to come 
here-— I had only read about it before I came here. One good thing 
about asking me to testify was at least I read the whole report, 
which I probably wouldn't have done otherwise — it was a very 
persuasive .report, Mr. Stack. 

Years ago, there was much more emphasis on foreign languages, 
Latin, Greek, and so on. Now it's almost abandoned. I mean there 
is no requirement. This is what is so distressing.. 

Mr. Stack. The point I was coming to was this. In our day we did 
study foreign languages. In the course* of.. doing .that we learned a 
little bit about English. Today, regrettably, we might place-empha- ' 
*sis on foreign languages, 1 but do we not need to first ..address the 
great need for learning English? ■ ' ■ 

n^Jow in the part of the country from which I come, south-Florida, 
we : have one county which is- now * officially bilingual, and there is 
much comment to the effect that, well, wfe^re emphasizing bilingua- ' 
Jism, we are not* teaching the students .English. J\ nd this regard 
as a very dangeroiis situation, aitd what it comes. d<-)wn to, really, is 
this: Whether we have an especially large carrot in the bill or not, 
po one would question' the validity of what we are trying to do," but- 
it goes much deepefr. < * . " : . 

, It seems to me that^we've got to try to find ways' to motivate our 
society as a whole to place a greater emphasis on educational 
achievement. That's what it comes down-tQ. 

Senator Fulbright. I agree "with you. Well, I thought that, of 
course, having been a schoolteacher, one of the first things I sup- 
ported, in the 1940s,J think, in 1£47 or 1948, was .a bill for support 
of general education. We passed it in the Senate. I don't know- 
whether you remember that. You don't go back as far sis I do^ 
Mr.-* Stack. I was a college professor myself in 1937. [Laughter.] 
Senator Fulbright. Well, I've thought this, it's a terrible tragedy 
in a country with, all of the prospects and merits of this . one,' that it 
has so> neglected its educational system'^and the effort we put into 
it. We have tried to make^'e schobls^^^aJjDjLQf social and other, 
problems, and really schools ought hot. to. be responsible for them. 
A lot of our schools, for them to be r pg prmgiHI pJfa^ h n solution t r f the. 
very, difficult racial difficulties we have inherited, is a grieat-burden, 
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you know, and it's disrupted the quality of schools all over the 
country, eis you well know. 

There was a terrible piece here in the local paper about how our 
local schools— I mean in the District of Columbia— are in dreadful 
shape, with strikes of schoolteachers. It's very distressing, ... 

I think the greatest single need of this country is more emphasis 
on education and, of course, English is not unrelated to the foreign 
language, iVmean any language, they are all related. If you teach 
them and'hejp them in one, you are inevitably helping in the other. 
Tflhiit used~ta be. considered the idea of taking Latin, in order to make 
Vou understand English and know how to use it and apply it, and to 
think-.concretely and concisely and lucidly in English. That used to 
be the idea. But that's been abandoned, according to the Perkins 
report. 

Mr. Simon. Unfortunately. 

Mr. Stack. Thankvyou, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, Senator, very, very much, not only for 
your testimony here, but for what you have done and what you, 
represent. m ± , . , 

Senator Fulbright. Well, as I said, I'm very flattered you asked 
me. It's been an experience. I don't get over here often any more. 

Mr. Simon. We'll have to see that that changes. 

Senator Fulbright. When I first came here, this building wasn t 
even here, you know. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. - . 

Senator Fulbright v Well, I told you, you re. the one hope in the 
area that I'm in, as' you well khow, I mean in the exchange.. 

Mr. Simon. You're too generous, but I thank you r anyway. 

Representative Millicent Fen wick is here, and we welcome our 
colleague. One of the great pluses she has is,not only anunterestvin 
this subject, but unlike' the chairman of this subcommittee, she 
speaks other languages with fluency. - ■ 

If I may interject, just this question, -what languages do you 
speak 1 ^ % " • ' 0 *■' f\ 

Ms. Fpnwjck. Well, I thought I spoke Spanish. [Laughter.] 

Until I cooperate^ with our colleague, Mi. Oberstar, Representa- 
tive Oberstar from Minnesota, and we were asked tq do it, and -he 
speaks beautiful French, and scored with the State Department 
some 4 Vz out of 5 points. • ■ ' ' , 

So I said, ' "Well; you know, my Spanish is awfully rusty. Id 
rather do. French." "Well, .we have someone in French. -You d 
better do Spanish." OK, be la good sport. J scored IV2 [Laughter ] 

I was mixing it up with Italian. So' I do understand Spanish, arid 
given a little time to practice.it, I can speak it, : and Italian, and 
French. .', 

Mr. Simon. We welcome you. 

Ms. FEN^wifcK. All the easy ones. 

STATEMENT OF H6tf. MILLICENT FENWICK, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE. STATE JQF NEW JE RSEY 
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Representative Panetta. He will be along by 2 o'clock. 
Mr. Simon. OK. % % u 
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Ms. Fenwick. So we'll be brief. And I thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for being able to come here today on a subject that we are all very 
concerned about, to be precise, the severe lack of study in this 
country, in international education and in foreign language study. 
The 2-year study which we conducted as members of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies, 
pointed to this shortage, stressing the danger it poses to our nation- 
al security, the disadvantage it creates for American business in 
world trade, and the dangerously low level of understanding by the 
American public of both international cultural and political affairs, 
to which Senator Fulbright has spoken so ably. 

House Concurrent Resolution 301, a resolution which we all co- 
sponsored, is in the right direction. It expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that we must begin to reverse this downward trend through 
education, and I am happy to be a cosponsor, and especially en- 
couraged by the recommendation of foreign language and interna- 
tional study requirements. , 

The question now arises, what's the best means of doing all this? 
More directly, to what extent should the Federal Government be 
involved? How can we assure quality education without heavy 
Government expenditures? 
I think it is clear that to encourage more study in these areas, 
. some kind of financial incentive will .be necessary. I must confess, 
however, that I hay^ some reservations about portions of H.R. 7580. 

I believe that the most effective way to begin to solve this prob- 
lem is with direct aid to colleges, and universities, and I hope the 
bill in its final form will have something to say -about standards in 
this regard, too. „ 

We must; I believe,', insist on qualified teachers and professors. I 
wish very much that the grants to higher education would go only 
to those colleges and universities which have entrance or gradua- 
tion requirements in language and^foreign study, giving grants 
only where those are required for either entrance or graduation, or 
perhaps both. . : - 

It is- my hope that the requirements of postsecondary education 
will stimulate a sound and activfc program at the secondary and 
elementary levels. In fact, every high school superintendent to 
whom I have spoken, and every primary school principal, has told 
me that college requirements are essential, and perhaps air.that is 
necessary. * / - 

In other words, if the high school knew that languages were " 
going to .be required for college, you'd .get study in the high school. 
If the high school knew, this was going to be required for high 
school, and' the primary school knew, you'd get languages in the 
primary. 1 

It is prudent, : I believe, to take^a careful look into the. structure 
and methods of teaching both foreign languages and international 
studies. "For this reason, I support the proposal in H.R. 7580 for a 
survey of the effectiveness of different approaches, and the study 
should, include the elementary grades, tpo-^-the appro?? rhes that 
might be useful there. 

It does not seem wise-for^iis-to~start-giving._grants for grades 1 ' 
through 12, or any part of 1 through 12, until the results of this ~~ 
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study tell us how we should proceed, which is the method to use, 
which is the most effective method. 

The study is, I think, essential, and, I'm very glad to see it as part 
of the bill, but I think we should wait for its results. 

It is very important that the findings of the Commission not go 
unnoticed, and by the Commission, Fm referring to the President's, 
Commission, with regard to this bill, and everything to do with the 
study of foreign languages and international culture. 

The serious deficiencies we found must be corrected. I am con- 
cerned, however, that any action by 'Congress be done in a prudent 
manner that assures some kind of control over quality, and does 
not involve us in heavy Federal expenditures before we know what 
we really should be doing. * 

It would be encouraging, for example, to see active participation 
from the .private sector, and certainly this should be explored in 
the study. e -" • 

Many thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a few more comments and if I may, I have a statement to be 
submitted. n 
Mr. Simon. The floor is yours. 

Ms. Fenwick. I have known children. who spoke a foreign lan- 
guage, for instance, ir^ the diplomatic service.. My sister married a 
diplomat, my father wa& for a short time in the diplomatic service. 
I have known children who spoke Chinese at an early. age, you know v 
because they were in China or Farsi, if they were in Persia. .But if 
you don't practice, if it isfi't continued; it's lost. 

I don't know how we could possibly expect early language study 
. to substitute for living in the country. The-re-ason that they do absorb 
the "language is that they are. young and their ears are very, very 
alert, and the rhythm of the languages, is adopted quite easily. But 
they don't hold onto it: The reason that they pick it up is that they , 
are saturated, they are in that atmosphere, they are in the pountry; 
as a 'rule. Or they may have a Very strict family structure and a 
governess or tutor or nurse who speaks German or French pr 
Persian,, and insists that they speak that language with little occa- 
sion to talk anything else. You'can ;t do it that way, too. But it requires 
a constant, continual refreshment], and you are-not-going to getrt, it 
seems to me,' with spot grants in two primary grades. I think we'd/be 
wasting money. And particularly if we do it before we get the study, 
we won't know what we're doing. ./ 

Today, we- lunched with a lady who is a deputy member of the 
National' Assembly of 0abon7 where they speak 20 local languages 
and' French^ which is the language of the Assembly. Her c daughter 
is longing to learn English* arid wants to come : to this country, and 
we're going-to get to work on a convent in this country that will 
•perhaps be able to take in the daughter. But they ar£ learning, 
languages, too. Everybody's got to. Transportation and communica- 
tions of the world don't allow . anything else. Ifs absolutely essen- 
tial^ : ■■ £ - • . " . ' t: , • *■ 

; The' Japanese businessmen arrive here, every one of them speak- 
ing English, and our. poor people go and have to have an interpret- 
er It's not good enough. We're' not living in the same world. We 
had big oceans and they, meant so much iri the way of separation. 

' But it isn't the same any more. / 
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Thank you/Mr. Chairman. ' • v T % * 

Mr. £imo/. Thank you very, very much. Obviously I Agree with 
your ultimate conclusion. This bill was modified as' /ou know 
after discussion with you. The reason .for -including the university 
and the elementary and excluding high schools ancl askings for a 
study there, was the theory that maybe precisely riTis would 
happen, precisely as you suggested. If we requited it at the college 
leve it would move to the high^ school. But i?%g less clear that 
would happen at the elementary level; and we » have what we 
know are some exceljenj immersion programs at the elementary 
school level. We are goihg to be' having the superintendent from 
the Cincinnati Public Schools testifying here yet today, I have 
visited their program, as'well as one in Takoma Park, Md., where 

it is exciting to see second graders who are 

Ms. Fenwick. Ripping it off. 

Mr. Simon, Getting their fractions in French, when they didn't' 
know Fh&nch when they entered first grade. 
Ms. Fenwick. It's wonderful, yes. 

Mr Simon. . And somehow to encourage that seems to me Tajye 
desirable. We don t need a study to' determine* that that ought to be 
done more:- 

Ms Fenwick. I'm sure you're right, Mr. Chairman/ and I tell 
you, I think that no matter what happens, they'll probably forget 
even their numbers in French, if they don't get any more before 
they get to college. But the very fact they have been exposed to 
■ something so different is broadening. I'm wishing very much we 
could ..get the study before we start the programs: What can .we 
really -accomplish? Should we adopt the trickle-down theory of 
pressure from above, and keep to international studies in the sense " 
? u ^ri tU ^ 1 wonder - Because the .language component is bound 
to be difficult and expensive, and far more difficult to achieve with 
high quality teaching than study of the culture. \ know professors 
jyjio could tell you wopderful/things to inspire you about Greek 
civilization. They don't speak a single word of anything but Eng- 
lish. You could get high q:.iality teaching in* the culture of foreign 
countries, much more easily than you can in' languages,* if you're 
going to have good language teachers. 

- 1 can see what you mean. There is a value in early studies, even"" v 
if ltdoesn t work for the language component. So I'm not closed 
minded against it. It's just that when our budgets are so short arid 
our deficit is so .huge, I tremble before starting another program • 
without direction. Thank you. * 
Mr Simon. Mr. Erdahl?:, " / 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr.. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for being with us today, Millicent, and for sharing this 
testimony«with us-. ' ; . 

I!d like to share something with you and others, here, that during 
the course of my first term here in Congress, I had a chance sto be 
on a trip overseas, and at one of our embassies over there, I met an 
individual with the Foreign Service/ I think .he'd been in- that 
country for 3 or 4 years, and I asked him about speaking the 
language, and he said, "I really haven't had to learn this, because 
everybody I deal with speaks English." I thought that was an awful 
indictment of our attitude and. our system, that ha^vasn't interest- ■ 
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ed_.enough.to learn to speak" "to" people in the shops and in the 
streets. * 

Ms. Fenwick. Absolutely. There was an Englishman in the Mato 
Grosso section 6f 7 Brazil, running a great mining plant back in the 
back country. He'd been there 35 years, and every singlfe one of the 
-operatives had learned pidgin English. 

Mr. Simon. That's great. ; 

If my colleague would, yield, I was talking with one of our other 
colleagues, and I wish I could remember who it was, and he said — 
we were at this meeting, I think it was at the NATO assembly 
meeting,* and there was Arlen Erdahl, and all of a sudden he and 
this Norwegian Member of Parliament werd speaking Norwegian 
to each other. 

Ms. Fenwick. Can you speak Norwegian? 

Mr. Erdahl. I learned the Norwegian dialect as a child, and I 
studied it. Actually, this happened in Iceland. Because while I can t 
speak Icelandic, I can speak a Norwegian dialect which they under- 
stood very easily. I was shocked to have this person tell me he had 
been there 3 or 4 years, and it was not necessary to learn the 
language because everybody he dealt with spoke English. And I'm 
afraid that may be the attitude of too many people in our Foreign 
Service. 

Ms. Fenwick. It's true. Do you know when the>jtuation wors- 
ened. I was told, in Iran, they brought the first and only Farsi- 
spe&king diplomat from Africa, so that he could get together 
a little more easily with some of the Iranians and maybe^under- 
stand what was going on. 

•> : JVIr. Simon. Three of our fifty-two hostages speak Farsi fluently, 
and that says something. 
Mr. Stack? 

Mr. Stack. Well, I thipk we are all pretty much in agreement 
that our distinguished witness has imparted some of the problems 
that We do have to consider, and they are very difficult problems to 
address, obviously. 

The one rather obvious thing, I think, is that in connection with, 
. let's say, people who reside on the continent, if they learn a lan- 
guage, they do have the ability to use it, because of the proximity 
of access to people* who speak the language in question, which we 
do not havfe. _ 

In the "course of my lifetime, I've* studied Latin, French, German, 
and Spanish, and at this point I know very little of any of them, for 
the obvious reason, as you point out, I haven't used them. 

Ms. Fenwick. That s right., * 

Mr. Stack. So the question comes down to several components. 
First, we have to get on to the question of psychology and methods 
of teaching foreign languages. This is very important. There have 
to be better ways of approaching them in this country, where we 
have such rudimentary teaching of foreign languages to begin with. 
But beyond that, once Having acquired the facility, how do we keep 
that going? ■ ^ 

The question of grants and the carrot, as^Mr. Simon referred to 
in the bill, whether that's adequate, inadequate or desirable, 
whether or X there are other better ways to stimulate the motiva- 
tion of people to learn languages. These are things we have to reflect 
on. 
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-I would go along, with your limited carrot; if you're satisfied 
;that s the way we need to approach it. We certainly need to empha- 
size .what the bill is supposed to do, and I am in agreement, and 
certainly I thank our, distinguished witness for bringing her very 
enlightened viewpoints to this-. Thank you. 
Ms. Fenwick. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very, very much. It's always great; to be 
-with- you. ■ ; ; • 

Ms. Fenwick. It's good to be with all of you. 
[The prepared statement of Millicent Fenwick followsil 

Prepared Statemknt of Hon. Millicent Fenwick, a Representative in 
Congress From the State of New Jersey 
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. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to testify before your Subcommit- 
\a, subject with which we share a deep mutual concern— the severe lack of- 
study in- this country, both in international education and foreign language study 
The two year study which we conducted as members of the President's Commission 
on foreign Language and International Studies pointed to this shortage, stressing 
the danger it poses to cur national security, the disadvantage it creates for Ameri- 
can business in world trade, and the dangerously low level of understanding by the 
American public of international cultural and political affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 301 is a start in the right direction. It expresses the sense of 
Congress that we must begin to reverse this downward trend through education. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of this resolution, and am especially encouraged by the 
recommendation of foreign language and international study requirements. 

The question now arises— what is the best means to solve this'serious problem? 
More directly, to what extent should the Federal government be involved? How can 
we insure quality education without heavy government expenditures? 

I think it is clear that to encourage more study in these areas, some kind of 
financial incentives will be necessary. I must confess, however, that I have reserva- 
tions about portions of H.R. 7580. I believe that the most effective way to begin to 
solve this problem is with direct aid to colleges and'universities, and I hope the bill 
in its final form will have something to,say about standards. We must, I believe, 
insist, on qualified teachers and professors. I wish very much that the grants to 
higher education would go only to those colleges and universities which have 
entrance or graduation requirements. I strongly feel that one or both of these will 
be necessary to insure a stronger program nationwide. «• r 

It is my hope that the requirements of post-secondary education will stimulate a 
sound and active program a t the secondary and elementary levels. In fact, every 
high school superintendent and every primary school principal I have consulted 
with, has told me that college requirements are essential, and perhaps, all that ifTV- 

rV E^^J ^ Ve ' , to take a carefuI l00k int0 ^he structure and ^ 
metnoas of teaching both foreign languages and international studies. For this 
reason, I support the proposal in H.R. 7580 for a survey of the effectiveness of . 
different approaches, and the study should include elementaryferades. It does not 

* fh^fiSfi 0 glV T g ? ntB To l ^ adG8 one throu * h twelvl until the results of 
tne study give us some direction as to how we should best proved 

It is very important that the findings of the Commission hot go unnoticed. The 
serious deficiencies which we found must be corrected. I an\ concerned, however 
that any action by Congress be done in a prudent manner that assures some kind of 
control over quality and does not involve us in heavy Federal expenditures before 
we know what we should really be doing. It would be encouraging/for example, to 
see active i participation from the private sector, and certainly this should be ex- 
plored in the study. 

Many thanks, again, Mr. Chairman, for giving me this opportunity to testify If 
, you have any questions, I would of course be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Simon. Leon Panetta, one of the cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion, one of the members of the President's Commission also, and 
one who has provided real leadership in this area. It's a pleasure to 
have you here. L 

[The prepared testimony of Leon Panetta follows:] 
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Phki'AKKd Testimony ok Hon. Leon K. Pan^ta. a Representative in Congress 
From the State ok California 
Mr Ch iirm in 1 et met first commend the Subcommittee on-Select Education for 

Lnm^ion withmy distinguished colleague, who chairs th.« .^""^^ftS 
with my good friend Millicent Fenwick. I am also privileged to have been ^°' ve ° 
in the -development of the ^legislation we're considering, and have been pleased to 

eosponsor the measures in this Congress. .,„„„.„,„ nn H tnferna- 

\s -i member of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and interna 
tion il Studies I became more ,aware and alarmed about the nation's shortcomings 
he ^ ^oV ror^gn a IIK uage and international studies. The commission articu- 
t'd its conce ns in a report to the President issued last November. Since then, ve 
b£n woScClv Jith vou. Mr. Chairman, u,U, Representatives Fenwick, 
•VvTr"h cTbersta & nLr. Rovbal, Buchanan, and numerous, others to continue he 
wo k of tht ^mmission here in Congress. In' forming an international education 
group of 3«i House members, we have laid the foundation of member support for 
lJeiXtive improvements in these Holds. The group has sponsored a number of 
inW ive sessions on specific issues such as. the International Baccalaureate 
Proiron and the Foreign Service Institute's language competency testing and its 
lve po"nt .roficiencv scale. Many of the group's members have cosponsored the 
^' e. sl " nCforo us todav. in addition to supporting floor ■ amendments and another 
bin H R. »i!).or,. which I introduced to provide assistance to coHege-level students of 

l0 H 'would be 'useful, Mr. Chairman, to consider separately the two measures before 
u«-t<X ■ House. Concurrent Resolution 301 should be handled quickly, since it 
smipW sto.es the sc'nse of the Confess that "there is a need to strengthen course 
Xr Ls and requirements in fore.gn language studies and international studies in 
til Nation's schools collfges, a- id universities." I wholeheartedly support swift 
adoption of this reso ution. but I would suggest one amendment. What have. 
St i eluding a provision that would urge school authorities and college and 
un versitv ndn nistrators to consider relating foreign language requirements to 
nrofic encv few " achieve rather than to hours or years spent studying a language, 
using the Foreign Service Institute's five-point competency scale and its testing 
procedures is a model. J an, indebted to James Frith, who recently retired from his 
position as &in of he School of Language Studies at the Fore.gn Serv.ce Institute 
anc to Richa rd Brod of the Modern Language Association for urging the use of 
proficiencv standards in our legislation. I personally believe tha this idea warrants 
vcrv serious attention by the teaching profession and school admin strators. 

fij^^wmrtlilvtotion -Ml-. should be passed without delay It ■ present* 
our best hone in the %th Congress to echo the findings ot the President s Commis- 
girt to continue the momentum we've established with the formation of the 
mterna t onal education group, the coalition-bui ding e f orts among language and 
area studies associations, and the introduction of leg.slat.on .n these fields To end 
this Congress without at least a show of support for the principles laid out inthe 
resolution would be a demoralizing blow to those who are anxious to : see progress. 

°s to the other bill before us, H.R 7580, I am proud to have cosponsored the b 11 
and support its enactment, recognizing that certain changes are needed it will win 
suppor in cingreS This hearing offers us a valuable opportunity. to receive com- 
ments and suggestions from people in the profession regarding the bill s provisions. 
I await with interest the views of other witnesses on the bill. . ofto „ f ;„„ Th „ f 

Mv own view in that one general issue should be given serious attentmn. Tha 
issue boils down to this: Should we include a provision for ensuring the achievement 
of certain levels of language proficiency. The point here goes back to my comments 
on H Con Res 301. Wouldn't it make sense to establish the achievement of actual 
proficiency as a condition for reciving federal assistance? The Subcommittee should 
eonside -targeting the per capita funding, not on how many bodies are enrolled in 
for^gn lan*age h coun£s. but whether the institution .requires a certain level of 
profic encv for entrance or graduation. The Subcommittee ought to consider th, 
feasib lUy of providing per capita grants to elementary and secondary schools re- 
quiring a specified proficiency level in one foreign language for graduation. The FSI 
rating of IS/R-2 (Speaking Ability, Reading Ability) on its five-pomt scale might be 
a useful goal at this level. Similarly, colfeges and universities which require a 
foreign language rating of S-2/R-2 for entrance and an S-3/R-3 rating for gradua- 
tion would receive per capita assistance. 
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Another approach initfht be to provide per capita assistance to educational institu- 
• tions which do not require foreign language study but whose language programs 
specifically include proficiency levels achieved as a condition for receiving the 
assistance. The first proposal above has the advantage of not missing large segments 
of the student body, while the latter avoids the pitfall of having the federal govern- 
ment involved directly at trying to influence requirements and curricula at educa- 
* tional institutions. 

' Another suggestion I have is to include a provision in the bill requiring the 
establishment of a State Advisory Council on Foreign Language and International 
studies lor those state educational agencies receiving funds under the provisions of 
the bill The President's Commission urged creation of such councils, and I believe 
this legislation offers an excellent vehicle for doing so. The Elementary and Second- 
ary .Education Act contains a similar provision providing for state advisory councils 
on adult education. The , councils I recommend here would number approximately 
ten individuals appointed by the governor of each state. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate my support for swift passage of H. Con. Res. ,'101 
and speedy consideration of revisions in H.R. 7580. At the very least, this Congress 
should pass the resolution to demonstrate its concern and its support for moving 
forward in this area. Let me also repeat my commendation of the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee for his fine leadership in the area of foreign language and interna- 
tional studies. It's been. a pleasure for me to be allied with you and Representative 
Fenwick. on this, issue, 

STATEMENT OF HON\ Q LEON E. PANETTA, A REPRESEK"" »TIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you, and thank you, members of the sub- 
committee, for giving me the opportunity. I vtould ask unanimous 
consent that the testimony be included at this point in the record. 

Mr. Simon. Your testimony will be included in the record. 

Mr. Panetta. rihsummarize^the comments. 

First of all, I would like to commend the chairman and also the 
members of the subcommittee for holding these hearings on the 
issue of foreign language and international studies. 

As Paul has pointed out, I was a member of the President's 
Commission, I have been extremely concerned about how we can 
emphasize foreign language and international" studies. Because we 
have, seen, and the Commission saw, over a period of time, a 
gradual deterioration in these fields, when other countries were 
emphasizing the need for language training'. 

As a result of the wo^k of the President's Commission, there 
have been softie encouragjing\ developments; The President's Com- 
mission was important iih focusing attention or trying to focus 
attention of the American public on the problem. 



That was really, I think 



one; of Paul's" reasons for working to get 
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the Commission established. It ^vas certainly one of my reasons for 
participating— I felt this vi ] as d vehicle to try to get some public 
attention on the problem. \ 

As a result of that, we have been able to put together a coalition 
of 36 Members of the House who have worked together as a group 

and\ the result has been several ele- 



on foreign language issues 
ments of success. 
First, I had amendments 



velopment Cooperation Act 



\ 

adopted by the House to both the State 



Department authorization bill, as 'well as to the International De 



to require studies of what our lan- 
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uage capabilities were, within the administration, in both the 



state Department, as well 
been able to have legislation 
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as other agencies. And also Paul has 
adopted to establish foreign languages 
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Just the other day we had an amendment Paul authored to, 
establish at least two U.S. embassies abroad in which everyone 
within those, embassies would have a language capacity. Ih^t legis- 
lation was' adopted by the House. - * * w ifVi 
■ I had an amendment adopted by the House on June d with 
regard to the Peace Corps, to make use of Peace Corps returnees, , 
so t'^c they, ttio, could, participate "in trying to advance language 
training and international education. • 

S<rthere have been, over the period of the last 12 to 15 months, 
some real elements of success, and I appreciate the cooperation ot 
the Members of the Congress fn trying to stimulate attention to 
this area. This legislation/ really follows through on that basic 
foundation that's been established. , # . 

As a cosponsor of both of these measures, I think they are 
extremely important in trying to bring home to the American 
education community and America generally that some steps need 
to be taken. Otherwise, we are going to fall behind. 

I guess a common reaction to language training is that it is 
associated with a good liberal education; that a little Latin or a 
little French or a little Spanish kind of .rounds you out. v ' 

But the fact is that language training is absolutely essential to 
this country, particularly in the area of foreign trade. The economy 
of the United States is greatly dependent on our capacity in foreign 
languages. , . . . . , 

Most other countries use their own people m other countries who 
speak the language. In contrast, our corporations tend to use for- 
eign nationals, because we don't have people who can speak the 
language. We have seen that time and time again. ' 

With regard to foreign policy, it is tremer Jously important. We 
have had situation after situation, incident after incident, where 
the United States, in terms of its personnel abroad, winds up with 
nobody in the embassy who can even speak the language. 

The greatest example of that, I think, was Afghanistan, when 
the American ambassador was kidnaped there. There was nobody 
in the American embassy who could speak the language, and we 
had to rely on Russians to negotiate for the release of the Ambas- 
sador, and that didn't work out very well. 

- There are other incidents we can point to in, which that tailing 
has really impacted on our foreign policy. So from the point of view 
of the economy, from the point of view of trade, from the point of 
view of foreign policy, from the point of view of just this country 
better understanding what the world is about, I think it is very 
important to stress foreign language training. 

I would draw your attention, first of all, to the resolution, House 
Concurrent Resolution 301, which simply states that there is a 
need to strengthen course offerings in foreign languages, et cetera. 
I think that's probably the first thing I would urge you to focus on, 
because I think if we can get that kind of resolution adopted, and 
swiftly, it will be a statement by the Members of the Congress that 
it is important to focus on this area. ( 

In the time frame' remaining in this session, it is going to be very 
difficult, I understand, to do anything that dramatically will in- 
crease spending or get the attention of Congress on substantive 
legislation. 
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But I think House Concurrent Resolution 301 should be moved 

• quickly, and there is no c reason why we ought not to get the 
Congress on record with regard to that resolution. 

I would only indicate, as an additional provision, that we ought 
to look at proficiency levels, and not just simply at the is^ue pf 
language training in general terms. 

My concern is that we might get a lot -of people, interested in 
• foreign language training, and they won't pay much attention >to 
proficiency levels. Proficiency levels are important, and we ought 
, to try, as part of the incentive here, to stress proficiency require- 
ments. That s something that Jim Frith, dean of the School of 
Language Studies at the Foreign Service Institute, has stressed* 
Also Richard Brod of the Modern Language Association. They have 
also stressed the need to emphasize proficiency standards in con- 
nection with foreign language training. 

. I would also indicate with regard to H.R. 7580, which I've also 
(^sponsored,, we might also consider a provision for insuripg^the" 
achievement of certain levels of language proficiency/ 

There is a method of measuring proficiency which has been 
established in the Foreign Service area, and there is a rating 
system established. I think it's a good system and it's one the 
subcommittee may wish to emphasize in this legislation. 

Again I want to reiterate my support for the swift passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 301. I'd like you to consider H.R. 
7580, because it is important in terms of doing the job in education. 

It s unfortunate, but sometimes educators don't respond unless 
there is something out there for them to grab at. That happens to 
be one of the realities we deal with. 

„ On the other hand, I think they ought to recognize some self- 
responsibility to get out there and advance the cause for foreign 
language training, because it's important to this country. 
TiJw? that * 1 33X1 P Ieased to be associated with you, Paul, and 
Millicent, in trying to advance this effort, and I urge the subcom- 
mittee to take some leadership on this issue, and hopefully get the 

* Congress to act on one of these pieces this session. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Let me add for the record here, also, our appreciation to Senator 
Faui lsongas, who has also shown a real interest in this whole 
area. 

One of the things I have noted about you is you sometimes 
understate things. In describing the situation in Afghanistan, you 

miT A Wr0te down the words— "That did not work out very well." 

The Ambassador was shot and killed, unfortunately, tragically. It 
did not work out very well, indeed. 

I appreciate your suggestions on the proficiency here, and maybe 
you could have Matthew Cossolotto of your staff work with the 
subcommittee staff in putting together some new , language in this 
area. I think it is a very solid suggestion. 

Mr. Panetta. We'd be happy to, because it's been my experience 
in terms of language training, there is kind of a standard approach 
that s used, you know. You get in certain exams and tests, but you 
never really look at how well that individual . has picked ud the 
language- 
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In mv district,' I've got twp institutions that deal with language 
tmfning. One is the Defense Language Institute, which is responsi- 
ble for training the military in foreign languages that are , used in 
their duty assignments, and they stress P™f lcl Z° y \ h ™Tnf Ihl 
extremely important that that person not only get a touch of the 
language; but understands really what is being said and second I 
a so have the Monterey Institute of International Studies, an insti- 
tute that is engaged specifically in language training, and they also 

St For fhatreS, I think it makes a lot of senseto not just dabble 
in foreign languages, but to insure that students are really learn- 
ing. 

Mr Simon. Mr. Erdahl? T e 

Mr ERDAHiJThank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Leon, for 
being with us today and presenting your testimony. 

Toward the end, when you were talking about the responsibility 
that Drofessional educators and teachers have, how can we see that 
hS ao more i n this area? It seems to me that that is a fundamen- 
tal fesue as most of us stress, the need for local control in educa- 
?on What" can we as a Congress perhaps do to encourage local 
levels of education to teach foreign languages and encourage col- 
leges to prepare more teachers. If you care to comment in that 

^mTpStta. One of the things I have suggested, it was one of 
the Commissions proposals, and I did mention it in my' testimony 
is the establishment of State advisory councils on foreign language 
and international studies. The Commission urged the creation of 
tfese councils, and I frankly think that if we can at the > State level 
get those kinds of advisory councils going, they would be an ^impe- 
tus because I recognize, as you do, the importance of State and 
l^al Sput in the education area. I think it's extremely important 
to have that kind of local control. . '. . 

I think one of the ways to stress it is to involve people at the. 
local level and insure the common concerns We are interested in 
getting local educators concerned about what s happening national- 
ly. It has to happen on two levels. One level is obv.ously the level 
of public attention being focused on the problem, and the public, 
themselves, parents, being concerned that their children are not 
getting that kind of education. ,, mii 

The only way that happens is if the public is made aware of how 
important this is, that it's not just a fringe topic. A few years ago. 
when we were concerned about the problems of outer space explo- 
ration and the Soviet Union getting ahead of us, there was a 
tremendous emphasis that took place in terms of engineering 
courses, mathematics courses. 

I can remember, in my first class at Santa Clara that almost two- 
thirds of the class were applying for engineering majors. Most of 
them flunked, I might say, but they went in .to seek that, because 
they knew that was an area of opportunity, and it was also an area 
of national concern. , 

I think we have got to get the same message across to the 
American people today,' that foreign languages is not just a fringe 
subject. It's something that's very important to the future of this 
country. If we get that message across, parents will be asking tor it. 
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The second thing is to try to provide incentives," a push I think 
that s incorporated in the legislation here. Right now if you listen 
to educators, particularly in my State— and I guess it's true in your 
States j-if there is anything they're screaming about, it's the lack 
of funds- in education. They are reaching for anything they can to 
try to find some help. 

This obviously would be a direct way of providing the kind of 
resources needed to do the job. 

Mr... Erdahl: It seems to me ,there are a lot of opportunities and 
there probably are going to be more for people;, who. have proficien- 
cy in languages; nol only with the Foreign Service; but witK inter- 
national companies and Corporations: I think we have recognized 
•the need and that the demand is there. We should think about 
ways to get that known, that there are oppbrtunities for people 
who are skilled in languages in a lot of areas around the world If I 
were a young. person, I'd find that possibility exciting. 
" Mr. Simon. If I could just add one comment here. One of our 
problems 'js -that we have not had a multidisciplinary' approach .to 
language training. We have had people getting a Ph. D. in French 
fbr example, and not . anything else, and then they have a hard 
time getting a' job. You know, I can't walk into a place and say I 
wrat a job, I speak English. 

Mr. Erdahl. You could in Moscow, maybe. [Laughter.] 
. Mr. Simon. But if you can speakJFrench and you are an account- 
ant, or you speak German and you are an engineer, you will be 
much more attractive to an employer. That's the kirid of approach 
we need. 

Mr., Erdahl. Very good point. * " 
Mr. Simon. Mr. Stack? 

Mr. Stack. I would like to thank our colleague for his contribu- 
tion. 

One carrot, I think, is the fact that one job in seven allegedly 
now is in the field of foreign trade. I think? that's a pretty big 
carrot, if you get that point across, in line with what you're talking 
about. If young people knowr-there are jobs in these fields, if they 
have the skills - 

Mr. Panetta. It was really fascinating, when we were with the 
Commission, to listen to corporate heads talking about the impor- 
tance of this, and what they tended to do, as I have said, was just 
rely on hiring people in those countries to do thp job, as opposed to 
finding people here who could speak the language. And I think 
that s unfortunate. 

Thank you.' 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

Next we have a panel, Nancy Levy, professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege; James Jacobs, superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools; and Julia Lara-he, supervising director of foreign lan- . 
guages in the District of Columbia Public Schools, 
i I understand Mr. Jacobs has a plane to catch, so we will ask 
you— and my. apologies to the other two members of the panel— we 
will ask Mr. Jacobs to testify first, and then heap from the other 
two members. 

And if I can simply interject, Mr. Jacobs, I had the privilege of 
visiting the three schoote in Cincinnati that are language-emphasis 
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^laoolsrit was an'exclting thing to walk into a fourth grade class— 
you Will forgive .me fojr this— in a , somewhat rundown area of 
Cincinnati, in an old school .building, and sfce these youngsters, 
literally half black, half white— getting their, fourth, grade biology., 
lesson in German,. Obviously that T s the kind of thing we need much 
more of in this coiintry. j , _ 

.Mr. Jacobs? 1 / _ * • ■ 

[The prepared testimony of James* Jacobs follows:] 

Prepared ^Tesi imony of James N. Jacobs, Superintendent, Cincinnati Pubuc . 

Schools 

The Foreign Language Assistance Act (H.R. 7580), is a first, large, and significant 
step toward remedying the needs in this nation for a population capable of commu- 
nicating freely and openi> with its neighbors throughout the world, whether in the 
realm of po -Sties, business or friendship. " ■ ' 

As the President's Commission on Foreign I^nguage8-and--International Studies 
noted, Americans have neglected the study of foreign languages for far too long. The 
disadvantage to our citizens is great; In diplomacy, our lack of knowledge ot the 
languages and cultures of friend and foe alike has had serious consequences, tor 
•example, it has been rewrted that our Iranian embassy had one and only one 
person fluent in Farsi af the time of the embassy takeover In the business worM, 
American comuanies do'.-g business abroad are often at a disadvantage. Unable to 
communicate in the language of their clients, often only dimly aware of acceptable 
modes of behavior and of doing business, they lose valuable , opportunities to other 
more enlightened naLictw As technology brings about increased opportunities for 
direct frequent and in* Villaneous communications around the world, our ability to 
havp an open exchange of ideas must improve comroenBurately. And, although 
English has been and will continue to be an internationally accepted mode of 
communication in diplomacy, technology, and commerce; it is not spoken or under- 
stood by the large majority of the world's population. For most of the worlds 
population, English is a foreign language. . . . 

We welcome the Foreign: Language Assistance Act. It is a beginning in the long 
road to rectify the language deficiencies of the American population. It is a role 
appropriate to the federal government: the problems caused by the monolineualism 
and provincialism of maL.? An ericans are serious enough to warrant federal incen- 
tives to overcome them. . 

The purposes of the legislation are to be commended. The goal of increasing 
foreign language enrollments in our nation's schools is one which we have worked 
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bors. Further, since language is a .thread t,hat weaves and binds members of 
cultural group> if is imperative that language study include study of the culture of „ 
people ror, it is impossible to truly, communicate unt.il both parties understand, 
value, and respect the attitudes, values and beliefs so intimately tied to the way one 
thinks, acts, and speala . - . ■ " wu 

The Cincinnati Public .schools initiated a magnet foreign language program at the 
elementary school level in 1974. In beginning our program at the primary grades, 
we recognized several advantages. First, it is simply good common sense that the 
longer students epend mastering a skill, the better they get at it Students who 
begin fr*eign language in kindergarten have the 12 years of their academic career 
to become ; v .s&# in the language and knowledgeable of the culture Qi another 
people. Thostf wh& begin in grade seven have only five years. Those who begin in 
grade nine, even fewer still. Further, using the typical secondary school fifty minute 
period, five periods | weekly as an example, the average high school student has 
available a total of ;166 hours a year to learn a foreign language. Multiplied by a 
three year course oft study, a.high school student beginning language study in grade 
nine, has only-498 hours of exposure. 

These statistics may not seem significant until cut into perspective. 
,*"The language achievement of the six-year-old without schooling in comparison 
with students in school is striking. By the age of six, a child has listened to lus or 
her native language for 17,520 hours, which is a conservative estimate based on 
eight hours a day for 365 days for six years. During those six years, let us estimate 
that the child has produced vocalizations only one hour per day, which amounts to . 
2,190 hours. In comparison, the student in the classroom in one year has listened to 
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a foreign language for 320 hours arid has produced vocalizations for ^27 hours, 
assuming, the, student talks 10 minutes per class meeting. 

"The figures are not impressive until they are converted into a different frame of 
reference. For instance, if we expect the student in the classroom to have the 
fluency of a six-year-old child, the student should listen to the foreign language for 
55 years of college instruction and the student 'should have the opportunity to 
vocalize in the foreign language for 81 years of college instruction. 1 ; 
If the foreign language program begins in elementary school, students may build 
* upon their language skill at the secondary, and post-secondary ^levels. Students 
interested in commerce, diplomacy or some other field in which foreign language is 
an ancillary skill may branch out in later grades, acquiring the specific language 
skills which will facilitate and enhance their performance in the world of . work. 
Lastly,- the enthusiasm and aptitude* which young children'- demonstrate for lan- 
guage learning makes the elementary age an ideal time to begin. 

In Cincinnati, we* have developed a .unique form of bilingual education. Cincin-' 
natfs bilingual programs are unique because all our students are already fluent in 
English, and want to learn French, German or Spanish. Our program is a bilingual 
program specifically because two languages serve as the medium of instruction. It is 
a foreign language program in that few, if any, of the students come from families 
where a language other than English is spoken. 

Let me describe our program: (although we offer our bilingual programs in 
French, German and Spanish, for the sake of convenience I will use Spanish as an 
example). ^ ' 

We begin with an all day kindergarten program. Half of the day is taught 
entirely m English, and half of the day is taught entirely in Spanish. During the 
first h«lf of the day English reading readiness and math readiness experiences are 
stressed. The second half of the day, in which Spanish is used, the kindergarten 
readiness concepts that were introduced in the morning are reinforced and en- 
riched. For example, if the children work with the concept of "red" in the morning, 
they work with the Spanish word for "red", in -the afternoon, using different, but 
reinforcing, activities. If they work with the number three in the morning, then the 
teacher reinforces the concept of three in the afternoon in Spanish. The afternoon is 
also the time for directed art and music activities, such as stories told in Spanish, 
and games and dances typical of .Spanish-speaking children. 

First grade students, while learning the basic content areas of the first grade 
curriculum in their first language, (English), receive over an hour a day of Spanish 
as a second language; (a little over 20 percent of the school day). During the Spanish 
as a second language period, basic content area instruction is reinforced. For exam- 
ple, in the social studies, children study, families around the world. Our Spanish 
students focus on a Spanish-speaking family. When we teach numbers in Spanish, 
we reinforce basic mathematical operations already presented in English tnrough 
practice in Spanish. 

In the second grade, the same focus is continued. When it is felt that the children 
are comfortable with the basic English reading skills that have been introduced in 
first and second grade, reading and writing skills in Spanish are introduced;- In 
addition, math and social studies and th& other content areas are reinforced in 
Spanish. Art projects which reflect Hispanic culture are done throughout the year. 
If basic rnusic concepts, such as rhythm skills, are to be taught, Spanish rhythm 
records and, instruments are used to. reinforce these concepts. For physical educa- 
tion, the Spanish teacher often takes the children outdoors to teach a playground 
game that Spanish-speaking children play. 

Beginning in the third grade, and on tnrough the grades, students receive content 
area instruction bilingually. From this point on, as the children grow, we reinforce 
the concept of bilingual education, using bilingual classroom teachers to teach the 
content areas bilingually. All new concepts are introduced in the child's 1 strong 
language which, of course, is English, and then reinforced, enriched, and practiced 
in Spanish. Approximately 25 percent of the third grade school day is taught in 
Spanish. This increases to about 40 percent by grade six. This includes 70 minutes 
'of Spanish as a second language divided into three areas — oral language develop- 
ment, Spanish reading and language arts, and content area instruction. Specific 
units to teach the content areas m Spanish have been developed. Thesexfocus on the 
vocabulary necessary to discuss math concepts, social studies, affectiveveducation, 
and science. In addition, since our classroom teachers are bilingual, they are able to 
use Spanish throughout the school day, This helps to reinforce the notion that 
Spanish isn't simply another subject- during the school day, but is truly a tool for 
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communication. For example, during the morning, as the children enter the class- 
room, such communication as "Good morning/ " "Hang up your coats," "Whos 
buying lunch?" "Please sit down, Johnny!," takes place in the second language. 
Throughout the school day, teachers reinforce the language skills of the students by 
communicating with their children as jnuch as possible f.n Spanish. Visitors to our 
"classrooms will notice that the schedule for the day, helpers chart, etc. are on the 
board in Spanish, as are many ol the bulletin boards. 

After the sixth grade, the elementary bilingual program articulates with o bilin- 
gual program for the middle school years. This is a separate school where our 
French, German, and Spanish students come together to continue their study of the 
second language, as well as content area studies. in the second language. 

On high school level, an International Studies Academy, now in the planning 
stage, will be established. An important component of this program will be the 
. implementation of a second language program with application to areas in which 
languages are vital. The International Studies Academy will have a curriculum 
oriented to the languages and cultures of the world. For example: economics classes 
will explore the interdependence of worldwide economies; literature classes will not 
only read the folklore of other lands, but many works will be read in the original. 
Art, music and physical education will include a focus of the contributions of other 
peoples to these fields. History students may be asked to describe past events from 
the perspectives of other nations. 

We already offer the International Baccalaureate Degree Program, a very rigor- 
ous academic program, based in Geneva, which leads to an internationally recog- 
nized high school diploma. (See appendix A.) In the same school we maintain a 
bilingual center for high school students who are of limited English proficiency. 
Housing all the"' 'secondary programs in' one building centralizes our resources and 
creates an international environment. ... 
. In addition to the program described in grades K-12, we have just initiated a new 
foreign language program this fall. Students en te ring grade (5 may elect to enter 
Language Plus, housed at the same site as our Bilingual Middle School. Language 
Plus students have Spanish daily. In addition, a career education component in 
their course of studies heightens their awareness of the world of work. Students will 
have ample opportunities to learn of the many careers in which foreign language is 
a primary or ancillary skill. Guest speakers from the community will be invited to 
explain how knowledge of a second language is vital to their job performance. We 
expect the Language Plus students to continue their studies on the secondary^ vel 
at the International Studies Academy. 
~ r ' Our elementary school language program has attained some noteworthy accom- 
plishments. Year after year, achievement data that measures growth in (English) 
academic skills has shown that our foreign language students are performing 
beyond expectation. (See appendix B.) Students entering this program represent a 
cross-section of our district s pupil population— racially, economically and academi- 
cally. Nonetheless, these students, as a group, are achieving higher scores on stand- 
ardised tests of reading and math than pupils in our district as a whole. More 
impressive, these foreign language students outperform even the. national pupil 
population on these same tests— quite an enviable record for any large urban school 
district. And,- even more enviable when you stop to realize that these scores were 
achieved despite the fact that over an hour (and sometimes more) of the school day 
is spent in foreign language study. These results echo those research studies which 
have consistently shown that studying a foreign * ^nguage in elementary school has 
no detrimental effects on achievement. Further, i supports those which have shown 
that, indeed, knowledge of a second language can improve first language skills. 

We also believe that our community — our clients— supports and desires opportuni- 
ties for foreign language study. A recent study conducted by the University of 
Michigan found that almot 75 percent of respondents thought foreign language 
should be taught in the elementary school. These attitudes are borne out by enroll- 
ment growth in our program over the last 6 years. Cincinnati began its elementary 
school program in 1974 with approximately 200 students. This year, 1980, that 
figure is over 2000, and we are opening school with a waiting list for some of our 
classes. (See appendix C.) There is no doubt in our minds that sudh a growth spurt 
reflects the support of our community for elementary school foreign language study. 

Cincinnati's program is one of several different models of elementary school 
language study. Many of these programs have been in response to the alternative, 
or magnet school movement. Language magnets offer students an opportunity to 
learn a second language in addition to the regular school curriculum. Such magnet 
programs vary with regard to the'program model and the level of second language 
proficiency to be attained.- They may range from an enrichment program of 15-20 
minutes three times a week -to the. kind of total immersion programs that Canada 
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has pioneered. The public schools of St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Chicago all offer 
foreign language magnets and each year brings new ones. " 

, W??}?* model of language magnet is Chicago's LaSalle Language Academy. 
Uiaalle is a magnet school designed to attract pupils kindergarten through eighth 
grade to .a racially balanced .language learning center that is part of Chicago's 
Access to Excellence program. In 1978, its first year of operation, LaSalle had 449 
duriIs enrolled, backed by a waiting list of about 600. The school offers Spanish, 
rrencn, German, Italian, and English as a second language to a somewhat academi- 
cally diverse pupil population. Time spent in second language study ranges from 25 
minutes daily for primary pupils to 45 minutes for grades 6-8. 



.t i Chicago Access to Excellence plan the elementary school' language 

program will articulate with a high school language 'centv r. Although > LaSalle 
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currently , s the only-elementary magnet school that ofTers languages, the Access to 
Excellence master plan calls for a total of four such schools to be in operation in* the 
next few years. " 

Foreign language magnets serve many masters. First, they begin to fill a desper- 
ate need for increased foreign language study, especially in the early grades 
becond, they provide parents (and students) with educational choices about the 
kinds of curriculum to be .studied and third,(and not least important) are a proven, 
effective means of promoting racial integration. . 

Cincinnati's magnet f reign language programs.\have contributed significantly to 
reducing racial isolation in our schools. 

For example, one of our foreign language magnets went from 91 percent Black to 
78 percent Black within the space of 5 years. Another school increased its Black 
Population, from 2 to 3o percent m the same period. (See appendix D.) Cincinnati's 
magnet model has clearly been effective in attracting and retaining minority and 
low-income students to foreign language study—much in contrast to the situation 
currently extant nationwide, 

ISSUES AND CONCLUSIONS 

The background on Cincinnati's role as a leading innovator in elementary school 
foreign language programs is intended to place our evaluation of the proposed 
legislation within the context of our experience. Our many years in the business 
give us some insights into the implications of the bill's provisions. 

One primary concern is the level of funding proposed for elementary schools 
foreign language programs. ■ . * 

. Let me first address the issue of incentive funding. Both the President's Commis- 
sion report and the legislation before you place primary financial emphasis on past 
^nfWf ^ h . lle th e capitation formula is $20 for elementary schools, it 
r> **. • i f he P° st secondary level. We believe this is a misplaced priority 
Quite simply, elementary school foreign language programs cost more. The finan- 
cial burden of initiating or maintaining an elementary school foreign language 
program far exceeds that at the college level for the following reasons 

(A) Most universities already have a foreign language program established. In- 
centive funds wpuld help them expand and strengthen their programs. In contrast 
there is a dearth of programs- at the elementary school level. Since initiating 
programs is always more costly than maintaining them, it seems obvious that 
incentive funds (i.e. seed monies) are more needed by elementary schools than by 
post-secondary institutions. * y 

"(B) Universities and colleges justify faculty salaries through student enrollment 
pt ^V? n .. P .- ymentS 'n A S 1 ? 5 ? n 4 mbe . r of student enrollments generates sufficient- 
r.l h.s (fu 1-time enrollments) to justify a faculty member's employment. Therefore, 
as foreign language enrollment in postsecondary institutions increases, the system 
has a built-in mechanism for bearing at least some of the additional costs. 

In contrast elementary schools are organized on a different basis. Each teacher 
is responsible for teaching all the required subjects to her 30 students. Most elemen- 
tary school teachers are not fluent in, nor certificated to teach a foreign language 
iherefore, school districts with elementary school foreign language programs must 
hire a foreign language teacher—an additional teacher over and above their regular 
teacher allocation— in order to implement a program. The greatest single cost in 
elementary school foreign language programs is, therefore, personnel 

(C) Post-secondary foreign languages have many decades of curriculum and 
materials development jpehind them. Elementary school intensive language pro- 
grams have just one. Consequently, there is a far greater need for new curricula in 
the lower grades. Few, ,f any, quality materials are available for teaching foreign 
languages to elementary school children. School districts are therefore forced to 
bear the costs of curriculum and new materials development at a time when most 
urban districts are in dire financial straits. More significantly,, even when commer- 
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.daily -produced-* texts exist,' many school districts must provide texts for students 
from their own funds, while college students are expected to pay for their own texts. 

./'(D) The, very nature, of young children and their learning styles requires an 
approach which makes cpnsiderable use of audio-visual materials, ^gain, -school 
districts initiating foreign. language programs in their elementary schools will have 
to invest in additional equipment and supplies to implement their programs. 

Given" the, preceding description of the. comparative costs of elementary school and 
pot-secondary foreign language programs,* it should be patently obvious that the 
recomraendea levels of incentive funding— $20 per pupil— is insufficient to even 
partially defray the costs of such a program. Our own estimate is that start-up costs 
are approximately $320 per pupil and program maintenance costs are about $300 
per pupil (See appendix E.) (N.B. These figures do not include the transportation 
costs associated with magnet programs.) Clearly then, the $20 per pupil id inad- 
equate as an incentive to begin an elementary school foreign language program 
(especially in light of the fact that the funding period is only For two years). 

The monies targeted for. elementary schools might be more wisely invested in 
model or demonstration site projects in selected school districts- across the nation. 
Such projects would serve as "lighthouses" for the nation— both attracting from 
afar those interested in developing new programs and lighting their way. These 
.demonstration sites should represent a variety of innovative approaches to elemen- 
tary school language study, lest we fall into the trap of promoting^ "single model as 
the one, right and true path to success. Those of us who have developed programs 
have, over the years, willingly shared our experiences (successes and errors!) with 
•others. As elementary school language programs^proliferate, it is imperative that 
our energy, as a profession, not be spent re-inventing the wheel. There are far more 
necessary and productive tasks- that await us. ThjB establishment of. lighthouse 
centers to serve as dissemination centers, model sites and as research and develop- 
ment centers for new instructional strategies and materials is an essential ingredi- 
ent to the successful expansion of foreign language study in the elementary grades. 

Along /these linesi it is similarly desirable to allow those already in the field an 
opportunity to share ideas and experiences 'under the leadership of either the 
federal government or the appropriate professional organizations, funds must be 
made available for invitational conferences. At such conferences leaders in. this 
innovative field of intensive foreign laneauge instruction for children could share 
insight* based upon their success and failures, demonstrate new techniques, display 
new materials and report on their recent research results. If our T>wn situation in 
Cincinnati is comparable to that of other public school districts, there simply are 
not the funds to either sponsor such a conference nor to fund someone from our 
staff to attend one. Federal financial assistance is sorely needed. 

We /have already stated our belief that foreign language study is 'most effective 
when /begun at an early age and continued through an organized, articulated and 
sequenced program of studies through college? However, should this bill be ehacted 0 
as wijitten, the lion's share of ^fiinos would-be allotted to colleges an4-UQiyersities. 

Let) us use the University of Cincinnati, our local state supported university, as an> 
example. Under this bill, as it reads now, U.C. would receive $20,850 jus/ on the 
basis) of its' 1979 Spanish enrollment alone "(of course these figures wouldr be even 
higher if other commonly taught language enrollments were added). It would' be 
entitled to these funds because in 1979 there were 664 pupils enrolled in\ Spanish. 
Levels I and II, an estimated 50 pupils enrolled in Spanish beyond the second level. 
If tne enrollment figures in Russian are added, the University of Cincinnati would 
receive an additional $6,300 based on an enrollment of 140 pupils. (These figures 
allow for the exclusion of 5 percent of the language enrollment.). 

t/nder Section 5a, any institution of higher education requiring at least two years 
credit of high school for language credit for admission, would receive. $30 for eacb 
student enrolled at the institution. If the University of Cincinnati initiated such 
admission requirements, it would receive $1,172,1315 over and above the figures 
already cited. In total, the University of Cincinnati alone, would be eligible to 
receive $1,199,280. When all the universities nationwide are added together, there, 
won't be much left for anyone else! ¥ . ' 1 

While on the topic of incentives for post-secondary institutions, there are other 
areas of concern we wish to" address! 

. Section 5a, as we noted, rewards colleges and universities for including two years 
of foreign language study in their admissions standards. Theoretically, a university 
could have such a requirement but offer a very limited foreign language course of 
study. It could,, indeed, have 10,000 students total enrollment, all of whom had to 
have completed two years of high school foreign language (and therefore receive 
$300,000), and actually have only 100 students taking a foreign language at the 
college level (and still get at least another $3,000> as a reward!) While_this would 
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certainly be a flagrant disrespect for the spirit of this legislation, it 'is a possible 
scenario given the letter of the law. , ; *~ 

A great discrepancy exists between the positive effects of this legislation on post- 
secondary institutions and .the burdens it places on secondary schools. While .there 
are powerful incentives for colleges and universities to strengthen foreign laneuaee 
entrance requirements, neither incentives or assistance are provided to high schools 
which must prepare students for college entry. Further, students who enroll in high 1 
school vocational programs would probably find the college door shut. It is imperL, 
- five that improving the foreign language entrance requirements at- the university* 
level, not result in an elitist system wherein only { a small proportion of high school ' 
graduates will be able to enter universities without Igeing required to do remedial ( 

Returning once again to the concept of innovative elementary schools, it stands to 
x reason that improved programs in grades K-6 will have implications for the instruc- 
tional program in pades 7-12.. It will be, the kiss of death to elementary school 
programs if students who complete the K-6 sequence are placed in a traditional 
beginning -foreign language class at grade 7. New or revised curriculum for grades 
will be needed to articulate wita the elementary school pf»bgram. - 
. In the same vein, post-secondary institutions area school districts must improve 
their programs of preservice and inservice training..^ the past, the success of 
loreign language programs has been hindered by inadequately prepared teachers- 
teachers whose goal it was to make their pupils fluent, "but who could not speak the 
language wtell themselves; teachers who knew a great deal about the subjunctive 
and disjunctive pronouns, but who knew little about the lives and customs of the 
people who speakkthat language. Fortunately, that situation is changing, but if this 
bill creates the dramatic increase in foreim language enrollment that it is intended 
to do, there will certainly be a'serious shortage of qualified personnel. Indeed, in 
Cincinnati, our most serious implementation problem has-been a difficulty; in find- 
ing teachers who. can do the job. Since an intensive elementary school foreign 
language program usually teaches required subjects in both English and the foreign 
-language, it is necessary for us to find teachers who held regular elementary 
Certification and can teach equally well in English and another language. Quite 
frankly,- there aren t too many people like that around. And yet, if we- are serious 
about providing the best educational program possible, it is going to have to be our 
demand* make 8Ure that the su Pply of qualified teachers is adequate to the 

t CONCLUSIONS^*^ RECOMMENDATIONS 

n^ e A S 5°Sf l3 L S r PP °i *?? t™ 0 ?? 1 and \urposes of the Foreign Language Assist- 
ance Act. We believe that federal supportT£ essential to increase enrollments in and * 
to enhance the quality of foreign language programs in the United States. Our 
recommondations, however, are that priority funding be given to public schools, 
elementary and secondary, as detailed below. " 

Recommendation 1 * 

, Increase . allocation ^ for elementary school programs for beginning foreign lan- 
^age programs in the elementary school. We believe we have presented a sound 
rationale in the text of these written comments. It seems clear that the start-up 
f 08 * ar L^ fflC, . e ? tly J hlgh & .^?c 0ur age local districts from initiating programs 
unless additional funds are available from outside sources * - ' 

We furtKer recommend. that -urban districts; be given priority funding. Urban 
t ul ' o 2S2 to h T ^'"K"* jmaff e polished. It is simply not enough for them 
£JtoJ? « ubu J ba n and rural districts: they must be better. Big city school 

systems are fighting for their lives. Innovative foreign language programs (K-12) J 1 
. carry with them a prestige and aura sorely needed by city school districts. Equally 
. important, minority and low-income students will have increased opportunities to 
participate in foreign language study if such programs are placed where the stu- 
dents are, i.e., in urban districts. 

Recommendation 2 

fnr I «rr^f 1 °, n f g - been fl?" that foi i: ign L an g«age teaching in this country is not in the 
u Q £ m innovatlve research and development in education. It is time that 
J£lf : ^ eW A a PP r<0 aches, strategies, curricula and materials, are desperately 
needed in grades K-12 Traditional secondary programs need to be Irevamped NeW 
programs must be developed to articulate with the growing number ^f proems foT ' 
iTSSSJ ^ ^""S?^ Such , P ro ^ms should capitalize on the vahS3e skill 
and attitudes developed'in the early grades. 
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Recommendation J / 



'SS^^iS^^S^S&gfi-^ a college education. 
Recommendation 4 \ . , 0fn j; a . 

both are intimntery tied to our nation s interests abroad. 

R ^S^^m'^^cailon should encourage other educational funding Programs 
- , fnri^linJ^iiii as a priority. State flow-through funding programs should 

^e^ncv&hi)! Assistance; Act funds have been used by many dWricte to i Mtot 

outcomes en olLent" in foreign language study would increase dramatically, as 
would the percentage of minority students involved in such study. 
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International Baccalaurcateoi North America 



reStoreS : The Intermtlwal Bjccilauwte 1i a sjfitw of 

iL L i\ a toortes and ejuwriMtfons based on Uk belief UMt 

IMCIUUiengP secondary education should develop the powers of 

to secondary "* throu ^ l * ,ch wn ,nterpret< ' *" f,M i 

. ' and enjoys his environment, 

education 



What Is tight: 

• Skills for critical thinking and problem solving - 
skills In comunlcatlon, In wtheMtlcs, In science, 
in ones' s native language, In a foreign language, and 
In the honnltles - 

How the program Is taught: 

« Experienced teachers who believe In an Inter- 
disciplinary approach to course planning and 
teaching - 

'* Enthusiastic teachers who believe In the student as 
an active participant In the educational process - 

• Coniltted teachers Mho continue to learn and develop 
their stills, who seek supervision and critical re- 
sponses from fellow educators all over the world - 

• Intense teachers who participate In educational 
forums and Inservlce available through IBM - 

tow the program and the students are evaluated : 

• The International Baccalaureate Office In Geneva, , 
Switzerland, Is responsible for program review and 
modification, the adoption of special programs at ' 
Individual schools - 

• The 110 Is responsible for preparing and grading 
ill external examinations ■ awarding of diplomas and 
certificates - 



Advantages of Choosing 1BHA - provides 

Successful pursuit of the International Baccalaureate &j)oW . 
of Horth Awrfca, Program leads to: pOlIltOIVKW 

critical thinking - 

clear comunlcatlon - 

preparation In the sciences and the huwnl* 
ties as a basis for creative problem solving - 

entrance at the sophomore level at more than 
150 prestigious colleges andiUfllversltles In 
the U,5. and Canada - j 

learning to make a life and a living, 



World leadership Begins In the Classrooa - 

World leadership must begin In the dassroon with an 
emphasis on the global point of view to solve human 
problem, 



♦ The global point of view is apparent In the Inter- 
action of students from foreign countries who share 
their experiences with their American classmates. 

♦ The global point of view dominates the cooperative 
relationship Wltnrow IBM students and teachers have 
with International Baccalaureate schools all over the 
world, 
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the program 
atWithrow 
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Requirements: , 

A, Langua«*tlfie Mtiw language of the student, 
^iuding the study of sow world literature) 

i, language J (a (oreign/langujgc) 

1, French" 

2, Spanish 

£, Sjudjf.of Jjjn in either history, geography, 
economics, philosophy, psychology 

0, Eipriunui Sciences (one of the following 
options) " 

1. Biology 

2, Chenlstry 

I Hathenilfcs 

F, One of the following possible elect 1 ves: 

1. Art and Design 

2. Husk 

3. A second foreign language 

4. A second "Study of Man" 

5. A second science 

fi. further wthowtlcs 
I Additional course approved by the Inter- 
national Baccalaureate Office 



II, Additional Requirements: 

A. Independent project in one of the subjects • 
5,000 word extended essay 

D. The Theory of Knowledge Course Is a 100 hour 

course spread over 2 years, The course in- 
cludes the following: 

1, the nature of scientific proof •) units 

2, the nature of values « 2 units 
J. the social' sciences • 3 units 
4. the essence of Truth • 1 unit 

C, A creative, aesthetic or social service pro* 
' Ject actively pursued at least one afternoon 
each week. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
PICASE CONTACT: 



Martha 0, HcClure ! ■ , 1 1 
Hi throw High School w v 10 
2438 Hadison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 

P«: 871-1825 - CX. 28 



Cincinnati Public Schools 

Alternative Program 
Withrow High School 
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COMPARISON Of AEAQlNC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES Or 
STUDENTS IN BILINGUAL MOCRAAS WITH HAT I ONAL AND LOCAL NOAMS 
»979 



Appendix B 
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Appendix C. 

GROWTH iN STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS' 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS. . 1974 80 
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Appendix D. 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM IN REDUCING RACIAL 
ISOLATION IN TWO CINCINNATI ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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Appendix E. 

Start-Up Cost Analysis: Elementary School Foreign Language Program* 
(approximate 1981 costs) 



Personnel : 

Teacher / S 18,000. plus fringes $. 21,600. 

Secretary (.5 time) 4,750. 

Instructional Materials 1 2,000. 

Equipment 2 500. 



Inservlce Training / ^ 



25 hours per teacher @ $10,/hour 



Curriculum Development 

300 hours P $ 10. /hour i 3,000. 

- • S 32,100. 

Estimated COST per student S 321. 

Maintenance Cost Analysis: Elementary School Foreign Language Program* 
Personnel : 

Teacher $ 18,000. plus fringes %' 2V.6G0, 

Secretary (.5 time), 4,750. 

Instructional Materials 1 . 1,000. 

Inservlce Training 

15 hours 9 $ 10. /hour ' 150. 

(per teacher) 

Curriculum Development / . 

300. hours <? $10. /hour 3.000, 

$ 30,500. 

ESTIMATED COST per student S .305. 

* oer 100 students 

Whese costs are modest projections. Until program sequence 1s complete (I.e. those 
entering at first grade and exiting at sixth grade), new naterfals and curriculum 
■ appropriate to each new level of the program must be added each year. 

2 

Assumes basic A-V equipment, such as cassette player, phonograph, etc. Does • 
not Include high ticket Items such as language lab, TV, etc. 
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STATEMENTS OP JAMES N. JACOBS, SUPERINTENDENT, CINCIN- 
NATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS; NANCY LEVY, PROFESSOR, WELLES- 
LEY COLLEGE; AND JULIA B. LAROCHE, SUPERVISING DI- 
RECTOR, FOREIGN LANGUAGE, ACCOMPANIED BY DELORES 
STEVENS, DIRECTOR, INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



STATEMENT OF JAMES N. JACOBS, SUPERINTENDENT, 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

.Mr. Jacobs. Thank you, Mr. Simon, members of the subcommit- 
tee. We welcome the Foreign Language Assistance Act and com- 
mend the authors and the supporters of the legislation for their 
efforts. 

The goal of increasing foreign language enrollments in our Na- 
tion's schools is one which the Cincinnati public schools has 
worked to implement at the local level for several years. 

In that regard we, like the sponsors of this legislation, bfelieve 
that innovative approaches to instruction in foreign languages are 
essential, if we are to achieve the goal of a nation conversant with 
its neighbors. j 

Further, since language is a thread which weaves and binds 
members of a cultural group, it is imperative that the language 
study includes study of the culture of the people. 

The Cincinnati schools initiated a Magnet foreign language pro- 
gram at the elementary level in 1974. In beginning our program at 
the primary grades, we recognized several advantages: 

First: It is simply commonsense that the longer students spend 
mastering a skill, the better they become. Students who begin 
foreign language in kindergarten have the 12 years of their aca- 
demic career to become fluent in that language and knowledgeable 
of the culture of another people. 

Those who begin in grade seven have only 5 years, and those 
who begin in grade 9 obviously have fewer. 

Second: If the foreign language program begins in the elemen- 
tary school, students may build upon their language skill at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels. Students interested in com- 
merce, diplomacy, or some other field in which foreign language is 
an ancillary skill, may branch out in later grades, requiring the 
specific language skills which will facilitate and enhance their 
performance in the world of work. 

Last: The enthusiasm and attitude with which young children 
attack language makes learning at the elementary age an ideal 
time to begin. In Cincinnati we have developed a unique form of 
bilingual education. Cincinnati's bilingual programs are unique be- 
cause all our students are already fluent in English, and want to 
learn French, German, or Spanish. 

We begin language instruction in kindergarten, I might point out 
all-day kindergarten, by the third grade, and on through the grades 
students receive content area instruction bilingually. From then on 
we employ bilingual classroom 'teachers to teach the content areas 
bilingually. All new concepts are introduced in the child's strong 
language which, of course, is English, and then reinforced and 
preached and practiced in the second language. 
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In addition, since our classroom teachers are bilingual, they are 
able to use the second language throughout the schoolday. This 
helps to reinforce the notion that the foreign language isn't simply 
Another subject during the school day, but it's truly a tool of our 
communication. 

The elementary bilingual program articulates with a bilingual 
program for the middle school years, that is, grades 6, 7, and 8, and 
here I would point out a special feature of this middle school, 
which we call Language Plus, which is an emphasis on the careers 
that students may pursue upon completion of foreign language 
studies. A high school level and international studies academy, 
which is now in the planning stages will -be established. An impor- 
tant component of this' program will be the implementation of the 
second language program, with application to areas in which we 
already offer the international baccalaureate degree program. 

The IB program, incidentally, is a rigorous academic, program 
based in Geneva, which leads to an internationally recognized high 1 
school diploma. 

Let me state a few of the concerns we have. Our primary concern 
; is the level of funding proposed for elementary school foreign lan- 
guage programs. Let me address the issue of incentive funding. 

Both the President's Commission report and the legislation 
before you place primary financial emphasis on postsecondary pro- 
grams. While the capitation formula is $20 per elementary schools, 
it is $30 to $60 at the postsecondary level. We believe this is a 
misplaced priority. 

Quite simply, elementary school foreign language programs cost 
more. The financial burden of initiating and maintaining an ele- 
mentary school foreign language program far exceeds that at the 
college level. 

In contrast to colleges, elementary schools are organized on a 
different basis. Each teacher is responsible for teaching all the 
required subjects to her 30 students. Most elementary school teach- 
ers are not fluent in nor certificated to teach a foreign language. 

Therefore, school districts with elementary school foreign lan- 
guage programs must hire a foreign language teacher,. an addition- 
al teacher, over and above their regular teacher allocation, in order 
to implement such a program. The greatest single cost in elemen- 
tary school foreign- language programs is, therefore, personnel. 

Postsecondary foreign languages have many decades of curricu- 
lum and materials development behind them. Elementary school 
intensive language programs have merely one decade. School dis- 
tricts are, therefore, forced to bear the cost of curriculum and new 
materials development at a time when most urban districts are in 
dire financial straits. 

More significantly, even when commercially produced texts exist, 
many school districts must provide texts for students from their 
own funds, while college students are expected to pay for their own 
texts. 

Clearly, the $20 per pupil is inadequate as an incentive to begin 
an elementary school foreign language program, especially in light 
of the fact the funding period is for only 2 years. 

Our own estimate as startup costs are approximately $320 per 
pupil, and program maintenance costs remain high because of the 
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personnel and the graduated nature of the program. We estimate 
those at $300 per pupil. 

The moneys targeted for elementary schools might more wisely 
be invested in a model or demonstration site projects in selected 
school districts across the Nation. Such projects would serve as 
lighthouses for the Nation, both attracting from afar those interest- 
ed in developing new programs and lighting their way. 

We further recommend that urban districts be given priority 
funding. Large city school districts are fighting for their lives. It is 
simply not enough for them to be as good as suburban or rural 
districts. We must be better. 

Innovative foreign language programs, K-12, carry with them a 
prestige and aura sorely needed by larger school districts. 

"Equally important, minority. and low income students will have 
increased opportunities' to participate in foreign language "study, if 
such programs are placed where the students are; that is, in large 
cities. 

The second concern is the great discrepancy which exists be- 
tween the positive effects of this legislation and the postsecbndary 
institutions, and the burdens it places on secondary schools. While 
there are powerful incentives ' for colleges and- universities to 
strengthen foreign language entrance requirements, neither incen- 
tives nor assistance are provided to high schools, which must pre- 
pare students for college entry. 

It is imperative that in improving the foreign language entrance 
requirements at the university level not result in an elitist system, 
where only a small -proportion of high school graduates will be able 
to enter universities without being required to do remedial work. 

The alternative - is to run the risk- that urban districts, already 
strapped for funds, will be unable to assist students to meet the 
new requirements,, effectively shutting out large numbers of urban 
youth, many of them minority and economically disadvantaged, 
from a college education. 

Returning once again to the concept of innovative elementary 
schools, it stands to reason that improved programs in grades K-6 
will have implications for the instructional programs in grades 7- 
12. It will be the kiss of death to elementary school programs if 
students who complete the K-6 sequence are placed in a traditional 
beginning foreign language class in grade 7. New or revised cur- 
riculum for grades 7-12 will be needed to articulate the elementary 
school program. 

Another of our concerns is that the. lion's share of the funds 
would go to colleges and universities. As an example, an analysis of 
the University of Cincinnati's foreign language enrollment for 1975 
indicated the university would receive approximately $75,000, 
based on section 4 of the legislation. 

The University of Cincinnati is not atypical in its language pro- .. 
gram, and such grant awards would not have to be repeated many 
times to completely consume the resources available. 

One solution to the problem is to apportion the funds in such a 
way' as to insure adequate funding of the elementary program 
priority. 

A few other concerns: \ 
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Additional legislation to address the area of international and 
global studies is most desirable. Language study and international 
studies go hand in hand, and both are intimately tied to our 
Nation's interests abroad. ' 

The Secretary of Education should encourage other educational 
funding programs to add foreign language as a priority. State flow- 
through funding programs should similarly place an emphasis on 
funding foreign language programs. 

In our own State, Ohio, we have been particularly pleased by the 
support shown our language programs. This is evidenced by the 
moneys we received through Ohio's ESEA 4(c)(3) funds, and 
through the voluntary desegregation program funds. 

That ends my testimony, and I would like to say that I ara very 
privileged to be here, and thank you for the opportunity. 
Mr. Simon. We thank you. And if the other two witnesses again 
ill forgive us, we will toss just a few questions in your direction. 
\I think the one point you make about dividing the appropriations 
into section 8 is something that ought to be. considered. In deter- 
mining what should be paid per student, it becomes very difficult. 
You have already heard one witness testify against paying any- 
thing.X , 

Frankly, as a compromise, this bill was introduced, leaving the 
highuschctol out, grades 7-12, and putting it at the elementary level. 

You mentioned a cost of $320 per pupil. I talked to an Immersion 
School administrator outside of Cincinnati, who told me that the 
costs were simply some additional costs for textbooks, which tend 
to be more expensive and the additional administrative costs of 
finding the right teacher or teachers. Then they must also go 
through the process of having parents volunteer. But he did not 
come up with a cost anywhere near that high. 

Is that figure youxhave, $320 per pupil for the language immer- 
sion, a pretty solid figure? , 

Mr. Jacobs. I don't x know how generalizable that cost is. These 
were estimated by our\supervisory staff for the Cincinnati pro- 
gram. Certainly as the movement to train more teachers in foreign 
language gets churned up\and as more and more people are com-, 
petent in doing that, then^he need to employ an extra foreign 
language specialist in a school^ diminishes. 

In other words, if each of the teachers in a school can do the job, 
and teach the other subjects atxthe same time, the, costs obviously 
are reduced. But I don't think \ye are anywhere near that point,, 
certainly now, and probably will not be in the near future. '. 

Mr. Simon. If you had no program at all and a bill like this 
passed, what level of funding— per student— would be enough of a 
carrot to tempt you to move in whatVwe consider the right direc- 
tion. \ ' . . , 
Mr. Jacobs. If you're speaking to me as a large city superintend- 
ent, Mr. Simon, very frankly; the carrot, would have to be very, 
very large, if I had no program now. And the reason is very simple: 
Our budgets are so tight that we cannot afford to add anything 
extra, especially when we have a segment of our population— and I 
think this is true nationally— who still do not\believe that foreign 
language in elementary schools is the right way to expend public 
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money. This is that cultural drag that I think good testimony has 
been given on here today. 

Some people believe what you ought to br reaching those young- 
sters is English, never mind French, or Scottish, or what-have-you 
bo the public sentiment is not terribly strong in support of foreign 
language in elementary schools. 

That factor, plus the very, very <;*ht budgets, would lead me to 
believe the carrot would have to b ve:y ciose to full funding before 
we would take a new program sv:zh as this on. 

Mr. Simon. Now in Takoma Park, Md.— in fact, there is not an 
increment of teachers, I don't believe. It may be that the classes 
are somewhat smaller, but what they do is they get teachers who 
are genuinely bilingual in French and English. They have one 
teacher for the second grade, or maybe it's two teachers for two 
rooms of second grade, or whatever it is, I'm -not sure. But there 
apparently you are not talking about an increment in numbers of 
teacners. 

Mr. Jacobs. Well, that is an entirely different situation, where 
you are blessed in an area of the country where there are sufficient 
numbers of bilingual teachers, and that is a rarity, I might say 
But where you are so blessed the costs obviously are very seriouslv 
reduced. 

Mr. Simon. Our difficulty, frankly, is the more we raise that 
number, the more/difficult it is going to be to pass the legislation 
bo we want to finti that happy compromise that makes the legisla- 
tion passable and still is of significant help to school districts like 
yours. 

Mr. Jacobs I understand. 
Mr. Sim;- ; Vm ^rdahl? 

Mr. Erd... .. •'<•-:,> <vk you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Jacobs, 
tor your testimony and the specificity of it. In the example you 
bring out, the question as a followup to Mr. Simon's would be how 
did this program get going in Cincinnati, anyway? 

Mr Jacobs. Cincinnati launched a program of establishing 
educational alternatives back in about 1970. We did so for two 
b^sic purposes: One was to give honest options to an urban popula- 
tion of parents and students. We didn't feel running a monolithic' 
system of education was really the way to go, especially in an 
urban area where the needs are so diverse. 

Second, we did so in order to racially balance our schools on a 
voluntary basis through this alternative, schools approach 

Those are the two basic thrustsTfoF the establishment of alterna- 
tives. We have 19 of them, our bilingual programs being 3. of the 
19, and they have done extremely well. 

Mr. Simcn. If my colleague would yield—and correct me if I'm 
wron & you were under court order to integrate? 

Mr. Jacobs. No; we were not. ' 

Mr. Simon. Oh, I misunderstood that. I understood you were 
under court order. 

Mr. Jacobs. No; we are presently in litigation, but we are not 
under court order. , 

ki M i F * ? IB fP N ; ? ut . yo " have a sch ° o1 Population that is roughly half 
black, half white; is that correct? 
Mr. Jacobs. Correct. 

40" 
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Mr. Simon. The interesting thing in these schools— these magnet 
schools— is that these schools were those people, formerly were 
fleeing from. Now you have a Hst of people who want to get into 
those schools; is that correct? . V . 



Mr. Jacobs. That's correct. ^ 
Mr. Simon. Excuse me. Thank you for yielding. ^ 
Mr. Erdahl. So at that point, maybe the financial situation in 
education was different, but you really had no incentive, financial 
incentive to go on? You had maybe an incentive to try to integrate 
the schools? ' , • , 

Mr. Jacobs. That is correct. That is a powerful incentive. 
Mr, Erdahl. But you say now the situation is changed in your 
school, and I suppose in every school in the country, and if there 
weren't some financial incentive or help from Congress, you just 
couldn't do it? Is that what I heard you tell Mr. Simon a few 
minutes ago? 

Mr. Jacobs. Mr. Simon asked the question, if we had no such 
program at this point, what would I do, and I gave the answer that 
we probably wouldn't do anything unless it was full funding, but of 
course that's not the position we're in. We've had foreign language 
alternatives now for several years, and we have no intention of 
giving them up. Legislation would help us. It would produce some; 
thing in the neighborhood of $40,000, which would help us a great 
deal. But from the viewpoint of a school district, just starting, 
having no past experience with this, and if this is a typical school 
system in this country that is fighting for every (Jollar it can get, 
this incentive is not that great, in my opinion. 

Mr. Erdahl. How do you get qualified bilingual teachers? 

Mr. Jacobs. It was very,-- very difficult to do that in Cincinnati. 
Most of our— well, in the ; large urban area you are bound to find 
some people who are born outside: of our country, and we got 
special certification for those people to teach. In one case last year,, 
we reached down in Argentina. We were lucky enough to get four 
elementary teachers from Argentina to teach in our program. 

That was a real treat, and they're doing an excellent job for us. 
We get them from anywhere and everywhere. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much for being with us today. No 
further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacobs. 

Now I would like to ask Nancy Levy, the professor* at ,Weliesley 
College, to testify, and if I may just add one word here, Wellesley 
College is just getting a brand new director of the Wellesley Col- 
lege Press, Jeanette Hopkins. Jeanette Hopkins happens to be very 
interested in this whole area of foreign languages. So you have an 
ally who is going to be on your campus shortly. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy Levy follows:] : 

Prepared Statement of Nancy Ruth Levy, Professor, Wellesley College 

There is no doubt that among the politically and economically potent countries of 
the world, the United States is the most restricted regarding the ability to commu- 
nicate in a language other than its native tongue. I have found in my travels that 
most Americans feel that English is the most widely spoken language; and that 
therefore^there is no reason to learn any other. This assumption is. quite incorrect; 
for, ^according to statistics Chinese is spoken by more people, English is second 
followed by Hindi and Spanish. • 
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This, however, is of secondary importance when one considers the more serious 
repercussions of North Americans' inability to communicatevin a foreign language. 
In order to achieve intercultural awareness, be it for commercial, political, artistic 
or educational purposes, I believe that it is necessary to speak the language of the 
target culture. I also believe that in order to speak a foreigit language well, pne 
must be aware of the cultural traditions of the target population^ * 

To cite an example of the importance of understanding another culture, I would 
like to quote from The Losers- by Richard J. Margolis. In this book Mr. Margolis 
emphasizes the importance of recognizing the cultural differences; between Puerto 
Rican-American and North American school children, and the harmful effects that 
ignorance of these differences can have on the children. "A Puerto Rican junior 
high school student was accused bv his teacher of lying because he averted his eyes 
when she was speaking to him. This, however, is a sign of respect dn the island". 

A tragic example of this lack of communication took place last month in Boston, 
when a Puerto Rican man who could not speak English was stopped by\a policeman 
• for making an illegal left-hand turn. The man was frantically searching'for his son 
who had not returned home the night before. The policeman, upon hearing the man ( 
desperately try to explain the situation in Spanish, thought that he w^s resisting 
arrest. A fight ensued, which resulted in the death of the Puerto Rfcan man 
There are countless examples of the necessity of understanding the ^Hispanic 
culture within the Spanish language itself. Many Spanish expressions Vefer to 
death, religion and bullfighting, although their connotative meanings are\ totally 
difierentr • c V 

To m^chagrin, I have noted that in my six years of teaching on the university 
evel at Wellesley College and Boston College, students enrolled in our foreign! 
language programs entering directly froni jpubficjiigh schools are, for the mostpart— 
painfully ignorant of the culture of the people whose language they are learning 
borne students in my language classes have inadvertently made racial slurs or 
generalizations regarding Hispanics, either out of habit, repetition or ignorance 
I his gap seems to have widened over the years as students come to us less prepared 
to relate effectively to the target culture. ^ 

Another serious problem I have witnessed deals with the issue of inadequate 
preparation in terms of basic language skills, specifically verbal communication, 
btudents entering college level foreign language classes who have had up to six 
years* of public school language training very often, are totally unprepared to speall 
thejanguage. Although they may perform well on paper, their verbal communica- 
tion is glaringly inadequate. The major complaint among students is that their 
teachers rarely spoke the language in the classroom, and that they were never 
encouraged to speak it As a result of this poor foundation and lack of enthusiasm 
on /?nJ?i , , the s t udents » enrollment in foreign language classes between 1974 
and 1977 had dropped considerably. 
In response to this, we of the Wellesjey College Spanish Department initiated a 
■ campaign to attract more students to the department and to maintain enrollment 
t "?IUo e • ! that $P anlsh 18 a critical language in our national bilingual context. . 
in 1978, with the support of the Spanish Department at Wellesley College, I 
created a course /entitled "A Spanish Practicum," designed to give students the 
opportunity of combining their academic study of Spanish with real-life ( =bilingual 
situations, while 'learning about the culture and traditions of Puerto Rican-Ameri- 
cans (see attached article). " 

In the same year Ldesigned a Career Day at Wellesley,' at which time I invite 
professionals in ; the fields of law, communications, politics, medicine, education, 
social wprk and business, and who use their Spanish skills in their work, to speak to 
toe students on; the importance of having. a language^ ill in order to secure a 

better job (see attached information) / 

My colleague, Joy Renjilian-Burgy and I have incorporated into all curricula the 
use of videotape in the Spanish language classroom Xo promote language acquisition, 
to enhance the teaching of literature, art, history and politics, and most . important- 
ly, to foster an appreciation of the vitality and versatility of the cultural contribu- 
tions of the Hispanic population, to. eliminate minority group isolation and to 
eradicate^ethnic stereotyping of minority groups. 

Students have responded very well to all of these innovations. Our enrollment has 
increased by 53 percent over the past two years. 

\J^i^SP^ u *$( ■ ? ve national workshops to train teachers to implement 

& n^tfhv hl K h T H r f SP ° nd t0 ° Ur n * at,on > need for ^ ualit y language proficiency. 
Many public school systems, community colleges and universities across the nation 

thUl^n?**? P at W fu train their f ? T cu i ty in the ut "^tion of these methods and 
the implementation of these courses. Unfortunately, because of mutual lack of funds 
we have been unable to respond to many of these invitations. 
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It is a tragedy that because of restricted monies we are unable to share this 
important and effective methodology with our colleagues in other parts of the 
country. It is projected that Hispanics will be the largest minority group in the 
United States in this decade, therefore underscoring the necessity of acting now in 
order to meet the obvious and increasing linguistic demands. 

• I salute Congressman Paul Simon for his .\cisive comprehension of the foreign 
language needs of our country, and I enth ..siastically support the passing of his 
proposed bill to provide per capita grants to reimburse elementary schools and 
institutions of higher education for part of the costs of providing foreign language 
instruction. 
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A SPANISH PRACTICUM: TAKING THE LANGUAGE 
OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 



A MAJOR prohlcm in college-level foreign lan- 
guage" curricula is the faiJure to use the target lan- 
guagc as a communicative skill ralher than as a 
textbook exercise. Many teachers have found in- 
. genious methods of stimulating real-life situations 
in an effort to give Jhe use of the target language 
verisimilitude, but as close to reality as these Jech- 
niques may come, they are nevertheless simulations, 
as the students well know. In response to this prob- 
lem I created a course entitled "A Spanish Practi- 
cum." which is designed to give students the oppor- 
tunity to combine their academic study of Spanish 
with real-life bilingual situations. 

To increase their fluency through personal and 
continued contact with the target language, stu- 
dents are placed with various Hispanic organiza- 
tions in ihc Boston-area. They get a firsthand view 
and an eventual understanding of the Hispanic 
communities in their city while they discover the 
importance of combining their chosen field with 
fluency in Spanish, The placements J offer are di- 
verse enough so that most students can find posi- 
tions appropriate to their major, past experience, 
general knowledge, and interests. A sampling of 
these placements is: * 



Casa Myrrfa Home for Battered 
Hospital; Boston City 



Psychology: 
Women 

Medicine: Children's 
Hospital 

Education: Bilingual-education departments of 
Cambridge, Boston, and Framingham public 
schools 

Social work; Mission Hill Community Youth 
Group". 

Communications: WGBH-TV, La .Plaza* La 
Semana (newspaper) 

Government and urban ..planning: Jnquilmos 
Boricuas en Accion; SEPAC (housing agency|> 

The students work as volunteers: a minimum of 
six hours per week. Since no pay is involved, most 
agencies seem eager to participate in the program 
and provide an orientation and close supervision for 
the students. To complement the students' intern- 
ship experiences, (he following curriculum has been 
arranged for a series of seminars: 

1. Introductory lecture 

2. Films, videotapes, music sessions 

3. Guest lecturers ■ 

4. .Diary of internship experiences written 
Spanish 
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5. Term paper written in Spanish 

6. Evaluation of student by agency supervisor. 

7. Required reading: Piri Thomas, Down These 
Mean Streets; selections from Oscar Lewis, La 
Vitia; selected poetry of Julia de Burgos; Maria 
Theresa Babin, selections from The Puerto Rican 
Spirit. 1 

The seminars meet once a week for an hour to 
an hour and a half. They are conducted in Spanish 
and touch on a wide variety of topics relating to the 
Hispanic community in Boston. Since most His- 
panic.pcople in' Boston are Puerto Rican, I chose tc 
focus the curriculum on Puerto Rico — its "history, , 
politics, liierarure, and music — and on the problems 
facing Puerto/Ricans living on the mainland. 

The first seminar, an introductory lecture on 
Puerto Rico^' covers the development of the island 
from its former position as a Spanish colony lo its 
present status, as "Free Associated Slate." This lec- 
ture frequently evolves into meaningful discussions 
among the/ students, who by this time have become » 
well acquainted with "barrios" through thewontern- 
ship expedience. / 

During the next two iriectings I *UoW (two 
films; a radical, political, pi<y~independista film en- 
titled Puerto Rico — paralso invadidn and its anti- 
thesis, a rightist Sim entitled Puerto Rico- Past, 
Present, Promise.. 

Two more werits srt* reserved for music appreci- 
ation. I introduce the students to the music of 
Danny Rivera Through a videotape of one 'of his 
performances, and we discover the roots of salsa v 
and Puerto Rican protest mi2Sic. 

An additional, week is set as-'.fc for the poetry of • 
Julia de Burgos. 0 show the students a videotape of 
her life set againsf a backdrop of her poetry, and 
we discuss the stalus\of the Puerto Rican woman as 
expressed in contemporary literature. 

The next four classes conducted by guest lec- 
turers from the agencies participating in the practi- 
cum. In exchange for the studVni*' volunteer work, 
each agency is asked to send a rep/f$em»1tive ^ one 
seminar to speak in Spanish on the function of the 



• The author is a member of the Department of Spanish 
IVellesley College. 
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agvncv, ihc nerds of the Hispanic communities, and 
Ihc adequacy of legislaiion it) Massachusetts in 
meet these needs. 

Puring the remaining classes we read a»J discuss 
the icxtUistcd above, read the students' djancs. and 
exchange ideas and experiences. m n . 

Research papers are due at the last cla-f j meeting. 
The students choose topics subject to my [approval, 
dciluii *ith a sociopolitical, linguistic. hjerary. or 
historical aspect of Puerto Rico. The topicj may also 
be related to a project the student has done at the^ 
agency. Examples of subjects are: 

1. El Vticrtomquetw complete en Nueva York 

2. Una rntrevi.ua con ires amicus hisptinicas 

3. Inqtnlinos Boricuas en Acchm—mds que el 
ahfamurnto \ 

'H. Impertalivna nor te ante r\iano en la America 
Latum 

5 . La poena v la milrica tie protest a en Puerto 
Rico 

A multipurpose course of this sort will lend itself 
to whatever objectives the individual instructor con- 
siders important. I initiated the course with the goal 
of' improving language skills, keeping in mind that 
understanding the culture and customs of a people 
is an integral part of learning the language. It has 
become apparent to me that a student may show 
excellent sk.'ls in the classroom but be totally un- 
prepared for the way the language is spoken in 
common day-to-day use. Placed in a controlled 
bilingual work setting, however, the student be- 
comes familiar with various speech patterns, ac- 
cents, and colloquialisms that cannot be learned in 
the classroom. »y translating a theoretical knowl- 
edge of Spanish into practical communication, the 
student will be much better prepared to speak the 
language with the various. Hispanic peoples in the 
United States. 

I devised the following method of testing the 



changes in the level of aural comprehension of the 
students tn the program. After .recording several 
interviews with Hispanic people on various topics, 
including descriptions of the life of the Puerto 
Rican on the mainland and modern-day politics in 
Puerto Rito, I played the tape to my students in 
"Intermediate Spanish" and then lo the students 
who had exchanged the intermediate course for the 
practicum in February. I played the five-mfnute 
tape three times and had the students write down as 
mueh information as they could. They were al- 
lowed to take notes while listening tothe recordings. 

The two groups of students did not differ notice- 
ably from each otherln their performance on the 
first test, given ^al the outset of the semester. But 
when I repeated the experiment in April, using a 
different tape, the practicum students recorded fifty 
percent more information than did the students 
who had remained in the classroom grammar 
course. {Although for the purpose of the experi- 
ment I allowed the intermediate .students to take the 
practicum. I feel that' the course has greater benefit 
for students who have completed three years of 
classroom Spanish.) 

I found that the course not only improved lan- 
guage skilhs but also had several other advantages. 
The students enjoyed getting away from the ideal- 
ized atmosphere of the college campus and into the 
"real world" for six hours a week. A few students 
remained at their placements over the summer to 
continue their volunteer work, and some students 
secured salaried jobs as a result of their experience 
working in Hispanic agencies. 

I feel that a former student of the practicum 
expressed the" need for the co urse well when she 
said, "it offers students who arc truly interested in 
the Spanish language and Hispanic culture contact 
with a Hispanic community to learn to appreciate 
the culture and sec the problems tn the culture in 
Boston. It also is an excellent way for students to 
test out the job market." 
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A Panel ftincunaiort 

Thursday, liovcnbcr 1, 1979 fro* 4:00 - 6:00 jjm 
Slater International House 

A panel of C people will discus- tWcir job:-. n:»l use of 
their Spanish ?:penkin,'; :ibilitie:;. '.:Ui*ationa from the ... 
audience \ix I J bc.unnwfcrcd. A reception './ill follow with 
punch nnd her £ 'curves. 

+Tolcyisf fli; Gi>vSaiiij "'-t ; .e :i^; 
i'.r. iV-.Llo 'Jor.-ca 1 , producer end interviewer on liosotrnn , 
WUX-TV, Channel 4 

Mr. Fernanda C:irn^a/,una, .assists t to the producer, «'KC-?y 
Channel 4 

«?Xuc:-.Uor. : 

lis. r;:ivcJt::w "nu 'Jchai/;, ■■ Department Head for l.'ative Loncu- 
u^c Instruction, i-'rasir.^har. iichool Systen 

,-.r. Alvin Jack ^ins, former Kayor of ^rcchton, presently 
practicing lav/ 

* . T onrn:il i :v:i : 

;-*s. 'Deborah Hussell, presently working for la So^m (His- 
panic newepauer) in con junction v:i th the Spanish Fracticuia 

* rrano-:.ortr l.Lo:. : 
Ma. Judith Cronin, presently working with hanterr. Airlines 
in conjunction with the Spanish Practicu^ 

Decauso that interesting ;ob jy -t* :;;i ;;ht require you to know 
Spanish- Will you v bc ready for it? 
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De partment of Spanish 




Wellesley College 



Wellesley, Massachusetts 01 181 

(617)235-0320 " /'' 3 

tfancy Ruf,h I ovy " 

In thr last half of the trontioth century, education has experienced 
many sif:ni f leant changes to enhance the learninr: 'process. One exciting 
component in this pedacocicnl evolution has bOGn the use of videotape 
in the classroom. Our ctar-rarrod, star-trcl'.cd students of today respond 
very positively to the vibrance of audio-visual instruments such as 
television. Utilized an one means to stimulate interest and communication, 
video has flourished as n educational tool. •• , 

As instructors rho h .c taught in the foreign language and bilingual 
retting on the clcmontnry, hi.^h school and college! lrvels, ny colleague, 
Joy Penjiliar-rur'*'/ and T have ritnnrncd the stimulating and successful 
application of videotape to teach Innruanc acquisition and to foster 
on appreciation of the vitality and versatility of I'ispanic cultures. 
*"e use videot|rc as one component in the Spanish lan^uane classroom 
specifically^!. 

x^j^' ■ ■ • 

1. To effect better and more meaningful communication in the foreign 
idiom t :'; 

2. To drill forms, structures 

?. To ractire pronunciation and correct it 

l\. To acquim fluency; to hor.r different Hinpanic accents 

5. To build confident self-expression or>,the part of the students 

6. To respond to the system thr.t . enslaver, us, the vid-hid c enfirat i° n 

7. To .enhance literature 

5«r< To learn history and vol.1 tics- 
To appreciate art 
/ 10. To en^Joy music 

11. To eliminate minority --roup Isolation nnd to eradicate ethnic 
ntorc;oty pinr of minority groups' 

12. To underscore the importance of appreciating all. cultures . .. 
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STATEMENT OF NANCY LEVY, PROFESSOR, WELLESLEY 

COLLEGE 

Ms. Levy. I will look forward to meeting her. 

First of all, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, it's a pleasure to meet 

}rou after, our correspondence, finally, and then on behalf of.Welles- 
ey College and myself, it's an honor to appear before you to 
discuss issues that are not only important to us, the educators, but 
also of national interest. 

I will be addressing myself to the Spanish language, although the 
problems and solutions I will be discussing I think are applicable to 
all languages. 

Si hubiese un encendio aqui y yo quisiera informarles de yo. En 
espanol, creo que la mayoria de ustedes ho se salvarian. 

What I said was, if, for example, there were a fire here and I 
were unable to communicate this to you in English, I think the 
majority of the people here would be unable to save themselves. 

I think it is important to underscore the necessity of being able 
to communicate in e a language other than our native tongue. 
, I feel there is no doubt that among. the politically and economi- 
cally potent countries of the world, the United States is the most 
restricted regarding the ability to communicate in a language other 
than its native tongue. 

I have found in my travels that most Americans feel English is 
the most widely spoken language, and that therefore there is no 
reason to learn any other. This assumption is quite incorrect, for 
according to statistics, Chinese is spoken by more people than 
English, which is second, followed by Hindi arid Spanish. 

This, however, is of secondary importance when one considers 
the more serious repercussions of North Americans' inability to. 
communicate in a foreign language. In wder to achieve intercu&ur- 
al awareness, be it for commercial, political, artistic^-or educational 
purposes, I believe, it is necessary to speak" the language jf th^t 
target culture. \ f 

I believe also that in order to sye&k a foreign language well, ona 
must be aware of the cultural traditions of that taxgetpepulation. 

I feel that recently we seem to be falling back into the xenopho- 
bic area of the forties, when all of our horror movies that camfc out 
had for antagonists Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff. They were 
horrible because they spoke in a language and had an accent sot 
English. 

There seems to be a fear among Americans of learning ^he« 
language and the culture of those people. ' 

To cite an example of the importance of understanding another 
culture, I wpjuld Hke to quote from a book, ' ; The Losers, by Rich- 
ard J. Margolis. In this, book. Mr. Margclk emphasizes the impor- 
tance of recognizing the cultural differences between Puerto Rican 
American and North American schoolchildren, and the harmful 
effects that ignorance of these differences can have upon the chil- 
dren, and I quote: * 

A Puerto Rican junior high school student was accused by his teacher of lying 
because he averted his eyes when she was epeaking to him. This\ however, vis a sign 
of respect on the island. 

A tragic example of this lack of communication took place last 
month in Boston, v/hen a Puerto Rican man who could not speak 
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English was stopped by a policeman for making an illegal left-hand 
turn. The man was frantically searching for his son who had not 
returned home the night before. The policeman, upon hearing the 
man desperately try to explain the situation in Spanish, thought 
that he was resisting arrest. A fight ensued, which resulted in the 
death of the Puerto Rican man. 

There are also countless examples of the necessity of understand- 
ing the Hispanic culture within the Hispanic language itself. Many 
Spanish-expressions refer to death, religion and bullfighting, al- 
though their connotative meanings are totally different. And I 
think if a non-Spanish speaker were to fully understand and com- 
municate well in the language, he or she would have to be aware <5f 
these cultural differences. 

* To my chagrin, I have noted that in my 6 years of teaching on 
the university level at Wellesley College and Boston College, stu- 
. dents enrolled in bur foreign language programs entering directly 
from public schools are, for the most part, painfully ignorant of the 
culture of the people whose language they are learning: 

Some students in my language classes have inadvertently made 
racial slurs or generalizations regarding Hispanics, either out of 
.habit, repetition, or ignorance. This gap seems to have widened 
*ver the years as students come to us less prepared to relate 
effectively to the target culture. 

Another serious problem I have witnessed deals with the issue of 
inadequate preparation in terms of basic -language, skills, specifical- 
ly verbal communication. Students entering college level foreign 
language classes who have had 6 years or more at times of public 
language school training, are very often totally unprepared to 
speak the language. Although they may perform well on paper, 
their verbal communication is glaringly inadequate. 

The Tnajor complaint among students is their teachers rarely 
spoke the language in the classroom, and that they were never 
encouraged to speak it, either. 

Now, it's a shock for them when they come to Wellesley, and 
from day 1, whether- it be elementary, intermediate or third year, 
they hear no English. We act out, we speak in the language and we > 
get results that way. Apparently this is not happening in most 
cases in the public schools. 

As a result of this poor foundation and lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the students, enrollment in foreign language classes be- 
tween 1974 and 1977 had dropped considerably. In response to this, 
we of the Wellesley College Spanish department initiated a cam- . 
paign to attract more students to. the department and to maintain 
enrollment, because we feel that Spanish is a critical language in 
our national bilingual context. . 

In 1978, with the support of the Spanish department at Wellesley 
College, I created a course entitled "A Spanish Practicum," de- 
signed to give students the opportunity of combining their aca- 
demic study of Spanish with, real-life bilingual situations, while, 
learning about the culture and traditions of the Puerto Rican 
Americans. 

I placed my students in internships where they worked for 6 
hours a week using only Spanish, and combining their other skills. 
If they're pre-law, they worked for bilingual lawyers; if pre-med, 
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they worked in a hospital, homes for; battered women. I also work 
at a .TV station with a Hispanic show. If they're in communica- 
tions, I take someone with me on our local program. 

No matter what their major might be* if they have Spanish, . I 
find them an internship in Boston, where they will be using the 
language. 

In the same year I designed a career day at Wellesley, at which 
time I invite professionals in the fields of law, communications, 
politics, medicine, education, social work, 'and/business, and who 
use their Spanish skills in their work to speak to the students on 
importance of having a language skill in order to secure a better 
job. I insist to my students that just because you study a language 
does not mean you will become a professor,, as I have chosen to do. 
I, before I became a professor, I explained to them> have done 
many things, such as teaching bilingual education, working for 
importing countries, teaching .English in Spain, at which time I 
needed my language skills and'another skill. • 

I try to stress to my students to emphasize the necessity of being 
a lawyer, for instance, and speaking Spanish; being a doctor and 
speaking Spanish. 

My colleague, Joy Renjilian-Burgy, and I have incorporated into 
all of our curricula the use of videotape in the Spanish' language 
classroom to promote language acquisition, to enhance the teaching 
of literature, art, history and . politics, and most importantly, to 
foster an appreciation of the vitality and .versatility of the cultural 
contributions of the Hispanic population, to eliminate minority 
group isolation, and to eradicate ethnic stereotyping of minority 
groups. • ; ' 

I find we are living in the Star Trek-Star Wars generation. Our' 
students are vid kids, and normally if you mention to them a 
Mexican, the idea that they might have of a Mexican is either the 
Frito Bandito, unfortunately, with a sombrero and pancho and 
bullets over his shoplder, or Cantinflas from the comic movie. They 
saw this at a young age and on television, and I think if I sat there 
and told them this fe not necessarily true, or had them read about 
it, it would not impress upon them the importance and the truth of 
this matter, as much as if I showed them a videotape of Mexico 
City. , 

Therefore, the image they have had about Hispariics will immedi- 
ately be replaced by a m^re valid and realistic image. 

Students have responded very well to all of these innovations. 
Our enrollment has increased by 53 percent over the past 2 years. 

Ms; Renjilian-Burgy and I give national, workshops '-to train 
teachers to implement* techniques which will respond to our Na-*. 
tion's need for quality language proficiency: Many public school 
systems, community colleges and universities across the Nation 
haye requested that we train their faculty in the utilization of 
these methods and the implementation of these courses. 

Unfortunately, because of mutual lack of funds, we have been 
unable to respond to these invitations. 

Mr. Simon. May I interrupt you for just one moment? I regret to 
say we have a vote on the floor, and so we are going to have to 
take a 10-minute recess at this point. We will be back shortly. 
Thank you. 
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[Recess.] 

Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will resume its hearing. We were 
hearing from Ms. Levy from Wellesley College, and we interrupted 
her testimony here. We are ready for the climax of those remarks. 

Ms. Levy. The climax will be in English. 

Mr. Simon. OK. « , 

Ms. Levy. I was discussing the difficulties that we do have in 
getting funding for teacher training. I think that the most impor- 
tant use of any moneys that might be available would not be 
grammar books, would not be paper or pencils. However, it would 
be teacher training. If you have a good teacher in a classroom, you 
don't need a book. I have been teaching for 6 years. I have not 
found a grammar book that I have found adequate. I have made 
my own units with a number of different bookst and find that with 
the proper skills and methodology, the class can be most effective. 

I have also found from the students that come to us that their 
high school training for the most part is very inadequate. They 
have had. teachers who do not know how to communicate in- the 
foreign langOage r who are not bilingual, who are teaching out* "of 
the book, studying the night before perhaps, that do not feel com- 
fortable in the foreign language. 

As a result, they don't use it in the classroom and the students 
lose out because of this. I feel it is a tragedy that because of 
restricted moneys; we are not able to share this important and 
effective methodology with our colleagues in other parts of the 
country. *" " 

Wellesley and Boston College have sent us to the AATSP in 
Puerto Rico this summer, will be sending us to the MLA in Hous- 
ton. Being professors, we do ndt have the funds to send ourselves. 
The universities for which we work cannot send us to as many 
places as we would like to go, to train teachers, and the schools 
that want us to come see them unfortunately do not have the funds 
for this, either. • 

It is projiected that Hispanics will be the largest minority group 
in the United * States in this decade. Therefore, underscoring the 
necessity of acting now in order ib meet the obvious and increasing 
linguistic demands, 1/ salute you,* Mr. Chairman, 1 for your incisive 
comprehension of th£ foreign language needs of our country, and I 
enthusiastically support the passing of the proposed bill to provide 
per capita grants to reimburse elementary schools and institutions 
for higher education, for part of the Costs of providing foreign 
'language instruction. 

Might I jufct add that along with getting proficiency in the lan- 
guage, I again want to emphasize the importance of learning the 
culture which is why I did initiate my practicum. Students are 
working in "Boston with Puerto. Ricans, also with Cubans and Do- 
minicans, since that is the majority of Hispanics in Boston. 

I give seminars on Puerto Rico. They learn how to make Puerto 
Ricari cuisine, they learn how to dance salsa and meringue. They 
learn the politics, the histpry, the culture of the people. As a result, 
they are stimulated to continue and to want to be able to communi- 
cate on a more proficient level with the people whose target lan- 
guage they are learning. 



Mr. Simon. Does Wellesley have a foreign language requirement 
for either graduation or entrance at this point? 

Ms. Levy. Yes, .we do. You can, however, take tests and if you 
pass or if you have some sort of proficiency in the language, I 
believe you can waive the requirement. However, since we have 
initiated all these programs, we have found that students who 4 or 
5 years ago might have taken the required 2 years of college level 
Spanish and then dropped it, are staying on. Our third year classes 
are so full that we are going to have to create new sections, and 
they then continue after that. It is truly a joy to.see. 

I . wish again there were more funding-available to be able-to 
meet the growing needs of our students. \ 

Mr. Simon. One of my observations — and it's being reinforced 
right here in front of me — is that wherever you find that trend 
going down in foreign language instruction, you find a Nancy Levy, 
or some spark plug there who, comes along with an idea who's 
really willing to fight fqr it, and it jiist makes all the difference in 
the world. 

Ms. Levy. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. I commend you. Let me ask you this: In the case of 
Wellesley now, in fact, you already have that requirement. I com- 
mend your college, for it is a distinguished college, for your pro- 
gram. 

What would they use that additional money for, do you think? 
Would they invest it in language programs? . 
= Ms. Levy*. Exactly. ■ 

Mr. Simon. What would they be doing? . ■ ; _ 

Ms. Levy. For example, on a national level, my colleague and I 
have tried through HEW— we continue trying— to get funding, to 
be able to give teacher workshops on a national level. We would 
like to be able to train more teachers, not just at our university. I 
find our system — and we have been complimented often on "all 'of 
our new courses and our implementations ,and methodologies. We 
would, however, like to be able to share this, .with other, school 
systems, with community colleges, within the department our- 
selves. . 

I mentioned our implementation of videotape in the classroom. 
The students have overwhelmingly responded favorably to this, it J 
breaks cultural stereotyping and it gives the students an under-, 
standing of the people they are dealing with; and it also gives them 
a language skill acquisition at a higher level. If we use videotape, 
we can put on a soap opera in English and turn, the sound down 
and teach Spanish by'means of that. We do not have the fiinding 
for videotapes. This conies out of my colleague's pocket and my 
pocket. As far as Wellesley's department, we really have used up. 
all the funding moneys that have been available, and we do so each 
year.JThat would be one thing that we would like to do with it. 
. We would like more sections. I have 28 students in my intermedi- 
ate class. To learn a foreign language, we are talking about three 
70-minute classes per week, 28 students. Each student gets approxi- 
mately 6 minutes of speaking per week. That is not enough, as 
good as we are — and we are quite good at what we do, I believe — 
unless* the students are speaking more — now, of course, we have 
extra-curricular activities every week, office hours for them to 
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come in and speak with us. But had wg 12 to 18 students in our o 
classes, had we the money for more sections, the students would be 
using the" language much more than they are. I could offer my 
practicum more often than I do, and take more students into it, so 
they would be in bilingual situations every week, speaking 6 hours 
per week. i ' 

Unless you use the language, it is pointless, as far as I am 
concerned,, to sit in .a classroom and learn rote memory words and 
grammar rules that you are not going to apply. 

Mr. Simon. You also teach at Boston College; right? 

Ms. Levy. Yes. Correct. 
, Mr. Simon. Does Boston College have any such requirement for 
language? 

R&. Levy. They have done away, with their language require- 
ment. They are in the process of reinstating it. I believe you are 
allowed language requirement, this would come under electives. 
You are allowed or you have to take so many course^ in human- 
ities, and some students would opt for. foreign languages. But I 
believe no longer is that requirement in effect, although they are 
trying to bring it back. 

Mr. Simon. And in the case of Boston College, that carrot, that 
per capita assistance might be enough to really help them make 
the decision to move in that direction? 

Ms. Levy. Hopefully, yes. 

Mr. Simon. All right. Thank you. If you don't mind staying until 
Ms. Laroche is finished/ we may have questions for both of you. 
[The prepared statement of Julia Laroche follows:] 

Prepared Statement ok Julia B. Larochk, Supervising Director, Foreign 
Languages, Public Schools of the District of Columbia 

foreign language education- in public schools of the district of columbia 

Permit me to express my appreciation to the. select education sub-committee for 
its invitation to participate in this hearing and especially to express my own 
endorsement and* that of the public schools of the District of Columbia of H.R. 7580 
and of House Concurrent Resolution 301 regarding foreign language and interna- 
tional studies. , 

As a former teacher of English and of "French, an assistant director in the 
department of foreign languages and presently supervising director^ the depart- 
ment, I "am pleased to have this opportunity to share some of my ideas with fhe 
committee. " 

I know firsthand the value of second or third language learning as a result of 
having lived for six years in South America and for three years in Europe. I have 
experienced firsthand the advantages of being able to communicate with persons in 
languages oth* ^ *han English. and the disadvantages of not being able to do so. And 
as important as the ability to communicate orally with others, I found, was the 
ability to understand others, to recognize and appreciate the similarities and differ- 
ences between ourselves and others. 

Until recent years, the public schools of the District of Columbia enjoyed an 
enviable reputation in the field of foreign languages. In one area especially — FLES 
(Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools)— that reputation received national 
and international acclaim. 

THE FLES PROGRAM OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The FLES Program of the District of Columbia was begun as a pilot program in 
September 1059 with the allocation of nine teachers to give French and Spanish 
instruction to 2,047 pupils in 67 classes in 49 schools throughout the city. Instruc- 
tion was begun in grade 3. 

Yearly expansion to accommodate grades 4 to 6 and to extend the number of 
schools continued until the school year 19G8-69, when the peak of 69 teachers was 
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attained, with 15,135 students receiving instruction in French arid Spanish (grades 
3-6) and in Latin (grade 6). 

In order to expand the Latin Program, which had Jbeen begun in 1966, grade 3 
instrurtion'in French and Spanish was dropped in 19^9-70 and 1970-71; grade 4 in 

In 1971, under a court-ordered equalization plan, schools were allotted funds to 
purchase both classroom teachers and special services, including art, music, foreign 
language and physical education. 

Equalization meant equalization of per/pupil expenditures, not equalization of 
resources. Ipner the local school budgeting that resulted from the court order, 
many^ special services were reduced or curtailed in schools throughout the city. 

Forced to choose between classroom teachers 'and special services, small schools 
found themselves generally able to purchase only classroom teachers and possibly a 
reading, or physical education teacher. Larger schools slowly found themselves in 
similar situations. If they could afford special services, they chose basic services 
such as reading and mathematics resource teachers. Language, art or music were 
dropped. Gradually all special subjects were eliminated from the curriculum. 

Schools in more affluent neighborhoods in the city frequently supplemented the 
regular school program- by funding special activities in art, music or foreign lan- 
guage. Students in less affluent neighborhoods lost benefits accrued from such 
activities. I 

That reduction of services has continued throughout the years to the extent that 
during the last school year there were only eight. FLES teachers, four for French 
and four for Spanish t\\n the entire school system. And with the current budget 
constraints the future is dismal. It is likely that there will^be no traditional FLES 
program in the District' of Columbia, The international capftaliof the worlds unless 
the Congress takes some drastic action. \ U 

The FLES program was not a "frill". Many students wH> began their study of 
language in grade 3 continued throughout the intermediate^ and secondary grades, 
many completing advanced placement courses and many achieving top awards in 
the national language contests. Many majored in languajge in colleges and universi- 
ties as a result of\th at early exposure to language study. I I 

Those who did pot go so far still acquired competencies, knowledge and attitudes 
and understandings so vital to successful participation in today's world. 

The objectives for the teaching of foreign language here in; the District of Colum- 
bia have been and still are: I ! 

Acquisition of competencies, skills and knowledge in -the areas of listening, 
speaking, reading and writing in the target language,! and 

Development' of an appreciation of and an understanding of the peoples of the 
world, their similarities and their differences. | i 

The loss of a highly structured, well-articulated FLES program has taken its toll 
Because language study was not considered a necessity lin jthe total education of 
public school students of the District of Columbia secondary- language enrollments 
also dropped drastically. \ \ 

' 5 ! I 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE j 

The public school system of the District of Columbia joints with pride to two 

aC tl0l Si3f^J? ed by the superintendent and the board of education during the school 
year 1979-80. i . 

First, in an effort to bring about a revival of elementary language instruction in 
the city, the superintendent in April of 1979 authorized the development of a video- 
taped language program for use in the public schools of the District. 

Second, the system established a year of foreign language study as a requirement" " 
ol all regular students prior to graduation. - 

The video-taped FLES program is designed to offer French or Spanish instruction 
to grade 4 students in three schools in each of 'the city's four regions beginning in 
October, 1980. The video-taped lessons concentrate on the development of the four 
language skills: listening, speaking, reading and writing. In additionrthe lessons 
include instruction in the history and culture of countries and peoples speaking the 
language studied. . ; . 

The lessons are taught by language teachers selected for /their language and 
pedagogical expertise, as well as for their stage presence and acting ability. The 
scripts for the program were developed by the teachers, curriculum and language 
specialists. The lessons themselves, of 30 minutes duration, provide for choral and 
individual repetition and classroom discussion. While the classroom teachers in the 
schools will manage the program, all instruction is included* in the tapes themseves. 
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Current plans call for the continuation and expansion of the program in the 5th 
and fJth grades to the end that more students will continue language instruction in 
the secondary schools. I . 

The second language achievement of this administration— the establishment of 
foreign language requirement for graduation— is believed to be the first by a public 
school system in the area. By this* action, the District of Columbia public school 
system is already implementing one of the recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies; that is, that "schools, 
colleges and universities should reinstate foreign language requirements". 

Local governments cannot meet the challenge alone. Forced to meet the basic 
needs of all students, local governments and school boards require assistance to 
enable them to provide those services which lend to the development of a complete 
adult, one capable of competing effectively in the years ahead. 

^Ve do not begrudge 'he strangers to our shores the possibility of becoming truly 
bilingual. We do ask, even demand, that native-born Americans be accorded the 
opportunity to become bilingual or even trilingual. It is not right that a child be 
penalized for being born in the United States. It is not fair that he or she be denied 
the opportunity .to serve the country in areas where knowledge of a second language 
is imperative. It'»;s our studied belief that any student desirous of achieving profi- 
ciency in a second language should be accorded the opportunity to do so. It is an 
acknowledged fact that the earlier the student begins language learning the greater 
the degree of proficiency. 

If our video-taped FLES program is successful and if assistance is provided to 
permit expansion, the secondary schools will v have a challenge to meet — that of 
continuing foreign language instruction. Regrettably, the secondary schools are, the 
stepchildren in FL planning. The gap between assistance to elementary schools and 
assistance to post-secondary schools as stated in H.R. 7580 is regrettable. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

During the sixties when FLES instruction peaked in the District of Columbia, 
language instruction on the secondary level also peaked.. A comparison of the 
figures of 1969 and today points up the need for federal assistance. In 1969, there 
were 203 teachers of French, Spanish, German, Russian, Italian and Latin serving 
more than 23,000 students. Today, there are fewer than 100 serving fewer than 
10,000. 

Much of the success of secondary language instruction of the sixties and the early 
seventies can be attributed to assistance afforded under N.D.E.A. title III, which 
provided two vital services. Monies received under N.D.E.A enabled teachers to 
develop techniques and capabilities which led to more effective teaching. Those 
monies also enabled secondary schools to purchase needed audio-visual equipment 
and supplies which made language teaching and language learning much more 
vital. 

We agree that total immersion is the ideal means of assuring the highest degree 
of proficiency in a second language. Certainly the Oyster School here in Washington 
attests to the desirability of fostering such programs. However, I feel strongly that 
consideration and help should and must be given to the thousands of D.C. public 
school students who are enrolled in other "qualified elementary foreign language 
programs". 

The District of Columbia Public School System wholeheartedly endorses H.R. 7580 
and House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

By reimbursing elementary schools for part of the costs of providing foreign 
language instruction, this bill will enable the public schools of the District of 
Columbia to assure expansion of its video-taped FL rx: .<i ogram from the 12 pilot 
Schools with 700-odd students to all schools eager u. par' cipate in the program. 
And, I assure you, the desire for elementary language instruction is strong**on the 
part of parents, teachers and students themselves. 

. The funding will permit the use of supplementary materials— cassettes, record 
players and other audio-visual aids— materials which enhance language learning. 

Public school systems all over the country have experienced decreased enroll- 
ments, due in great part to the fact that they are not able to provide the subjects 
which lead to humanistic development. Such has be^n and is the case in Washing- 
ton, t 

The Nation's Capital is the capital of the world, its students should and must be 
given the opportunities to develop the capabilities and competencies which will 
permit them to make vital contributions to the world of the future. 
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STATEMENT OF JULlA B. LAROCHE, SUPERVISING DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE, ACCOMPANIED BY DELORES STEVENS, 
DIRECTOR, INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Ms. Laroche. I think we are two different spectrums: 

Mr. SiMONTThat's why you were both invited, but they interre- 
late. ■ . 

Ms. Laroche. Well, first of all, let me thank you for the opportu- 
nity to speak before this subcommittee, and to express my own 
endorsement and that of the public, schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia of H.R. 7580 and of House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

I always hate personal references, but I would like to make 
these, because I think they are significant, having lived in Latin 
America for 6 years, and lived in Europe for 3 years. I recognize 
the need of a linguistic American society. I have been in situations 
which were embarrassing to me with my modicum: of Spanish, 
when I was in Venezuela, and people have been in Maracaibo in 
the oilfields for 25 years . and didn't know how to go about renting 
an apartment on the Spanish market. 

Until recent years, the public schools of the District of Cdlumbia 
had a very, very enviable reputation in the field of foreign lan- 
guages, especially in the area of foreign languages in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

That program was begun in 1952, with 9 teachers, and reached a 
e ak in 1968-69 with a peak of "69 teachers, teaching French,, 
panish, and Latin. Latin was added in i966, at a time when the 
English capabilities of the students were "failing,, and it was felt 
Latin would help them in understanding better their own lan- 
guage. 

We went through a period of budgetary diminution of funding 
and slowly, slowly, slowly our program was 'done away with. Last 
year, we had four JFrench teachers, four Spanish teachers in the. 
elementary school. This year we have none. *■ 

Mr. Simon. And this goes from 69 down to none is what you are 
saying? *\ e 

Ms. Laroche. [That's right. From 69 to zero. There are hopes that 
we will get back some teachers. Lam sure you are familiar with 
the school situation here.. So many of the teachers have been 
dismissed. Some, hopefully, will be rehired, but the outlook for the 
foreign language program is very dismal. ^ ■■ | , 

The program was not a frill. I enjoyed hearing Mr. Panetta 
speak, and he. kept emphasizing that it was not a frill at all. Many 
of the students who began their study of language in the third 
grade, continued through the elementary, secondary schools, Went 
on to win prizes. They went on to imyor in college. Those who-did 
not go on nonetheless reached certain competencies," knowledge, 
attitudes and understanding, which are so vital to successful par- 
ticipation in today's world. 

We see language in the elementary schools and secondary 
schools in Washington as having two objectives, language learning,* 
the acquisition of those competencies, and skills, in the four areas 
of language learning,' listening, speaking, reading, and writing. And' 
equally important, we feel, is the development and' appreciation 
and an understanding of the peoples'of the world, their similarities 
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and their differences. And I use the word peoples of the world 
advisedly, because whether one be studying Spanish or French or 
German or whatever, we hope that knowledge that is gleaned lends 
to an understanding of the whole world, not just of the bpanisn- 
speaking peoples or of the French or of the German. • 

We are very excited- At the morpent the outlook is dismal, as 1 
said We don't have the teachers, 'but our a system has taken two 
actions recently that we feel are very important/ In April 1979, our 
superintendent, Dr. Vincent Reed, said we had to come up with a 
plan olfaction for affording language instruction to elementary 
.school students. And we looked into various alternatives,, and we 
\eiected most of them, because. .we said the only way to teach' is - 
with teachers. He' sent us back to the drawing board and he said 
come up witrran alternative. v 

S6 we came up with the alternative of videotaped lessons, which 
will fee begun in Washington in 12 pilot schools in October. October 
6, to be exact. . , 

The lessons are taught by veteran teachers, using videotape pro- 
cedures. The lessons are in color. They will be contained classes. 
And we have not only the videotaped teacher, one of trench and 
one of Spanish, but also the classroom teacher who will monitor 
and manage the program. Everybody involved in the program is 
expected to continue because this is not a one-shot tning. We want 
it to go on We intend to continue in grades 5 and 6, and that will 
put a burden on our secondary schools, our junior high schools. 

We have teachers who will then have to articulate an articula- 
tion that will lead to either advanced placement courses or what- 
ever 

The second achievement— and we feel very, very proud of this 
one is that the D.C. public school system has mandated 1 year of 
foreign language instruction prior to graduation from high school 
This is going to be somewhat difficult, because we do know that 
every child is not linguisticallv oriented, and so it will be our 
responsibility not only to provide the straight language course, the 
traditional ones, but also the other kind that will accommodate the 
student who is going into the field, into career education, who is 
interested perhaps in cooking, what-have-you, where language 
needs are also very valuable. 

The local government, everyone has said this, cannot meet the 
challenge alone. We need help. We need help from 1 the Congress. 
' We feel that— I thirfk it, was Senator Fulbright who said if someone 
on high says that's worthwhile, it helps. ^ 

We feel the moneys certainly that have been mentioned' are not 
sufficient to create programs, but they certainly can assist in the 
development of programs we have undertaken. 

We feel very strongly here in Washington, where we have a 
multilingual, multicultural, multiethnic population, that it is mar- 
velous to afford the stranger the right to a bilingual education. Eut 
we think it is somewhat unfair to penalize the person born in this 
country and not permit him or her to develop that same kind of 

education. „ H , , ■ , ■ \ 

There has been reference to' the fact that a child may begin 
education early in. life, and there may he a lapse or gap in between 
the continuation. He may have that education during the first b 
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years, may not get it again until later on, maybe in college. I think 
it has b v een proved that language learning is a strong discipline, 
and exposure to it helps one/ when he goes back into it. 

You cannot have studied French for 2 years, but when you go 
back into the French environment, you suddenly recall, there is a 
recall, because of the discipline! 

I must say that I think we hjave permitted ourselves— I'm think- 
ing about the language specialists— permitted something of this 
decline, because we have thought too much of it as an ' elitist 
program. ■ ' . 

I have found as a teacher myself that some; of the strongest 
language students were students who were not : particularly high 
IQ, just students who loved something different and, you know, we 
often look at people and don't know what they're going to /be later 
on, and that same child who is exposed today may not/ be the 
language teacher of the future, but he may be something else that 
needs that language. And so it is my feeling that— well, jit is my 
i hope that the Congress will be able to do something to /help ele- 
mentary and language education. / 

Secondary — and I know that] you know the need for the second- 
ary, because we need that articulation, especially in the area of 
staff development. No one has mentioned the word NpEA today, 
but so many of us went through NDEA, when ther^ were .the 
summer institutes, in which proficiency was really the /target. You 
were not just put in an institute and taught. You were.mvided into 
segments according to your own needs. / 

One thing I would like to sav also, that if moneys are- afforded— 
and certainly it's not enough money to provide teachers, we can see 
that carrot would not do that, tut we can see that with moneys, we 
can set up perhaps summer cdmps, which I know thfat. is done in 
Minnesota quite frequently. I gpt regular bulletins from Minnesota. 
They have marvelous camps out there, and we also see the possibil- 
ity of working with the privatel school sector in, the development of 
programs. ! v \ 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very, very much. You have kome amazing 
statistics and also, as you mentioned, the Washirigtoh, D.C. public 
school system is the first school system in this areal to have this 

type of program | I 

Ms. Laroche. I did say, I believe, we have tried to fihd' if there is 
another large school system, but we have not found it\ I believe it 
is the first. j 

Mr. Simon. My guess is you j may be the first in thk Nation. I 
don't know of another anywhere else in the Nation that has done 
this. '. 'j' | ' \ 

Ms. Laroche. .For all students graduating as of 1984, we in- 
creased our Carnegie units from IIV2 to 20V ~nd orie was a 
language Requirement. '! \ 

Mr. Simon. I think that's marvelous. It is pzi of lifting the 



quality of 



the D.C. school system, and it's a £: ■; contribution. 



I also ata going to steal a lineifrom you, too, when you say it's 
; to have bilingual education for a foreign-born pfersou, 
:iot give bilingual education to someone born in\ this 



marvelous 
but why 

country? You are absolutely right.- 
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The summer camp programs you mentioned, I don't know how 
they fit into this legislation, but they are very important—not only 
summer camps, but the\ weekend programs some schools have. 
Many schools use them. And, you know, they charge the students 
enough so that they pay for themselves. Right now, this $20 figure 
we have at the elementary level, is that enough to be meaningful 
to the D.C. school systems? How would that change your program? 

Ms. Laroche. It would mean, if we think in terms of 4,000-odd 
students, that runs— elementary students— 4,000-odd elementary 
students, that's 

Mr. Simon. About $80,000. 

Ms. Laroche. That would permit the purchase of equipment, 
particularly in connection with our televised program. It would 
permit also the development of workshops and other development 
activities 

Mr. Simon. Can we ask your colleague to join us here at the 
witness table? Please identify yourself for the record. 

Ms. Stevens. I'm Dorothy C. Stevens, director of instructional 
service of the D.C public schools. 

Ms. Laroche. And Dr. Stevens was just correcting me. I gave you 
the figure of 4,000. 4,000 is the number of teachers. The number of 
students is approximately 45,000-50,000 who would be involved. 

Mr. Simon. But all of them would not be involved in foreign 
language at the elementary level? 

Ms. Laroche. Let's take half of those. I think we want to expose 
all. We want to offer to all the students. Our problem has-been 
that we have offered to- selected students. We don't feel that's the 
right way to go. We know some students will not survive the 
program. 

I will say I can see a good 30,000 students in the program. 

Mr. Simon. One other point you make, and I will yield to my 
colleague here— it is not just the teacher we want to prepare. I was 
in Chicago recently. I noticed the man who was picking up luggage 
at the curb from cars. Some Japanese visitors arrived, and he 
spoke a few sentences in Japanese to these visitors and, you know, 
they smiled. They were appreciative. I p have an idea he got a little 
more of a tip than he would have received otherwise. [Laughter.] 

You know, I think it was a very practical thing for that man to 
have a few sentences of Japanese that he could use: 

Ms. Laroche. You know, Representative Simon, when we were 
preparing for the bicentennial 7 years ago, we were in a very 
serious situation. We did not have the personnel to greet those 
myriads of visitors we were anticipating. And they are still going to 
come, and our people are going to go. So I believe we must start 
early. I think we can do it, with staff development and with equip- 
ment. I know the funding is not— but we have begun a new proc- 
ess, and I think it is going to help. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Simon. Just a question from Ms. , 
Laroehe's last comment. Is it specified in this legislation that the 
funding would not be for teachers? 

Mr. Simon. No; it is simply per capita assistance, but it" is based 
on student numbers rather than teacher numbers. 

Mr. Erdahl. So, >p fact, it could be used to hire teachers, I hope? 
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Mr. Simon. There are no restrictions whatsoever. It could be 
used to hire teachers, for camps, for equipment; any variety of 
things. 1 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also want to thank Ms. 
Levy and Ms.. Laroche for being 1 with us today. I have just a couple 
of questions. 

You mentioned, I think, the x commendable goal of the program in 
the District schools of having at least 1 year of language, but I 
guess I'm somewhat disturbed about getting to that goal from 
where you are now. 

We have seen the elementary foreign language program really 
being* dissipated over a period of about a decade, evidently, and just 
to mandate you have 1 year to get there, how do you get to that 
goal? 

Ms. Laroche. We will have 4 years! This requirement is as of 
this year, but it applies to the graduates of 1984, which means then 
that many of the Students in the ninth grade can take that 1 year 
of language now, and they will have fulfilled that requirement. 

Mr. Erdahl. I understand, and I think that's good and commend- 
able, but it seems to me this is not going to happen abra-cadabra 
because somebody mandates it. It's going to take money for teach- 
ers, and all that. I trust that the money is forthcoming, along with 
the mandate. As a new member of Congress, I'm somewhat dis- 
turbed that we mandate certain programs and don't provide the 
funding for it. So I trust in addition to saying high school gradu- 
ates shall have a year of foreign language, there is also the funding 
to make it possible. 

Ms. Laroche. We do have secondary schoolteachers. I made a 
reference to the fact that we lost quite a number of ours when we 
went from a level of one to advanced placement courses. That was 
in 1969 and 1972. But oursecondary schools still have approximate- 
ly 100-odd teachers of foreign language who could accommodate 
those students, and we feel also that as the interest in language 
increases, there will be a demand that teachers be hired as needed. 
There are new courses in other subjects, in math and in science, 
and we know that if those courses are deemed necessary, the 
money will have to be found. ^' 
Mr. Erdahl. I trust it will be. 

Question for Ms. Levy: You mentioned as your students come 
into Wellesley, many of them are not equipped to participate in the 
spoken language. Do you find any areas of the country where this 
is stronger or some experiences from the high schobl level where 
they are d^ing some things you would deem to be better than they 
are doing in other places? t 

Ms. Levy. I have not been able to localize it; no. It seems to be 
rampant throughput! the country. One thing I would like to say in 
support of elementary school teaching of foreign languages. I was 
fortunate enough to have participated in a program in Newton, 
Mass.— I won't mention how long ago— when I was in elementary 
school. They started me in the fourth grade in French, and I would 
say that by high school I was close to fluent in French, when I 
entered college here in Washington, the courses, the classes they 
put me in, which were advanced classes, were the books I had used 
in junior high school. 
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Lfeel that if you start out at a very early age, when your mind is 
a little sponge, certainly you will be a lot more prepared and its 
painless also to become fluent and to have a command of the 
language by the time you reach the college level. 

It's a shame that I have students in elementary Spanish who 
have had >i and 4 years of Spanish, and they walk into my class 
and are in shock that not a word, of English is.spoken, and I would 
think they could understand and pick up a few words. Nothing. 

A.nd. you know, after a few weeks of course, it's total immersion 
for them, they start picking up rapidly. But what I want to know is 
why hasn't this been done earlier? Because by then, they could 
have been at the level I was in French, and then later quickly 
picked up Spanish by the time they came into college. 

Mr. Erdahl. Our son who is in college had a similar problem, 
starting in French in grade school. He has a foreign language 
requirement in college, so he tested out as a freshman and passed 
the test. Now he is taking a couple of other languages. Maybe he 
. should have kept on with French, but. he wanted to do that. I think 
that's an example of getting a good background early. 

Ms. Levy. Harvard University was backing this program, and 
years ago they realized the importance of starting out early. Unfor- 
tunately it's not done in many other places. I'm not sure if it has 
continued in the Boston area as it was then with as much emphasis 
on it. , _ 

Mr. Erdahl. No further questions. Thanks for being with us. I 
think that we have started off in something that should be empha- 
sized through the Congress and in other areas of preparing people 
with a second or. third language. I think as Americans we are 
foolish politically, economically, and socially if we don't do that. 
* So, thanks, Mr. Chairman, for your leadership. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. Let me toss one final question to Ms. 
Levy. It's kind of a general question. Here you have people working 
with grade schools and high schools. You mentioned going to 
groups, around the country, talking about teaching. If you were to 
speak to a group of grade school or high school teachers or admin- 
istrators, are there any particular words of wisdom you would 
convey as to what they ought to do to get an effective program 
going? 

- Ms. Levy. In the workshops that we give, we emphasize cultural 
aspects, first of all, of teaching in the language, knowing the 
people. We emphasize speaking only in the target language. We 
emphasize— what we d o; and w ^n.w.e-decided that we had- to-do- 
something drastic - toHncrease~our enrollment, we thought about 
' what are the main concerns of, in 'this context, college students 
which you would have to identify on any level,* elementary school, 
junior high school-children. What are their concerns at this time in 
their life? At Wellesley and Boston College, it's careers. So know- 
• ing they are looking for jobs, you put the little carrot in front of 
their noses and say: "You r will have a better job if you have a 
language skill," and then you get people to\come and talk about 
« what they have done with their languages. Arid, when they see us— 
because all of us on the faculty have had many jobs, nonacademic, 
that required the use of'Spanish^they are more encouraged to 
continue. If you tell them: "When you get out of here, you will 
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have less difficulty finding a job because among your other skills, 
you can communicate -in a foreign language." 

* You mentioned the woman who will be working on the Wellesley 
News. She will soon see the full-page ad we are pu: f ing in" the 
Wellesley News, "Spanish: The Language of the 1980 s." And Chsv's 
all it will say. Studerits, incoming freshmen, "Gee, I wunt to find 
out about this," and they'll be knocking down our doors to find out 
3±tatrthis ad is about, and why it's important for them to know it 

" in the eighties. . 

I think, like anything else, you have to be a good salesman. You 
have to find out what your market is, and yon have to make a good 
ad campaign, and that's what we have done over the last 4 years, 
and that's why we have such a marked increase in our enrollment. 

Mr. Simon. One other point that you just touched on, and that 
you 4:oo mentioned, Ms. Laroche, that I think is Important, Some of 
the earlier witnesses say you learn a foreign language and you 

. don't use it, then it is completely forgotten. In fact, it is not 
forgotten, it is very rapidly recalled. 

Ms. Laroche. It is my feeling it is not forgotten. And the other 
thing, if I may, proficiency in language is an inverted pyramid. 
You know, you : start down here, and we talk about mastery, we 
want the child to know,, to understand, to be able to do this so well. 
But he's a little one here, and it is with practice that he develops 
that true proficiency, and once he has — his ear has been attuned to 
something, it is recalled. 

Language recall is very simple. But he has to be in that environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very/ very much : for your .testimony. 
Your inverted pyramid here in Congress, we hope, has commenced, 
and we are grateful to all of you. 

Our final witness, Mr. G. Stephen Crane, vice president of 
American Field Services International/Intercultural. Thank you 
for being here, and for your patience in listening to the witnesses 
and going through our recesses here. 

[The prepared testimony of Stephen Crane follows:] • 

Prepared, Testimony by G. Stephen Crane, Vice President, AFS 
International/Intercultural Programs 

I am G. Stephen Crane, Vice President of AFS International/Intercultural Pro- 
grams. AFS is .a private, non-profit organization which exchanges over 7,000 stu- 
dents of high school age among 55 nations and 2,300 U.S. communities. Our stu- 
dents live with a family, attend high school and take full part in the life of their 
host communities. In each U.S. AFS community, local chapters of volunteers partici- 
pate in activities around the hosting of foreign students and sending members of 
their own community on the summer or year abroad program. Hundreds of thou- 
sands ol* people world-wide have been involved in. AFS since its inception in 1947. . 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and on behalf of AFS, 
would like to commend the committee on the attention you are giving to the report 
of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies. We 
agree with the findings of the Commission that the need is urgent to increase the 
capacity of our educational system at all levels to offer stimulating foreign language 
and international studies training. Accordingly, we endorse the purposes of HR 7580 
and House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

As our experience at AFS is primarily at the secondary level, our testimony will 
be limited to the applicable provisions of HR 7580. We welcome the study called for 
in Section 3(c) as a first step toward improving the quality, extent and effectiveness 
of foreign language training in grades 7 through 12. The unique, importance of the 
growth and learning which occurs in these grades warrants a comprehensive 
survey. We feel this survey presents an important opportunity to not only gauge the 
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effectiveness of current foreign language training but also the stimulus through the 
study of nations and cultures to acquire language facility. To Tully reflect the 
purposes of the bill and respond to the Commission's report, the survey must be 
rriore comprehensive than the emphasis called for in the bill's current language. 
Sptcifically, we recommend that the survey include a profile and evaluation of 

'current and planned instruction in • international aspects of history, economics, 
politics, and culture and of participation in exchange programs like AFS. With this 
amendment, the bill would then address the finding in Section 2 (3) that our 
nation's schools "should provide their students with an understanding on the histo- 
ry and culture which influence the perspectives, values, and attitudes ofthe people 
of other countries." , 

The importance of the secondary school level in shaping student interest in . 
foreign language and international studies should not be underestimated. The open- 
ness, curiosity, flexibility and energy of students in grades 7-12 make this period 

'critical to the development of their international awareness and understanding. 
College and post-graduate study and career decisions are greatly influenced by the 
training and experience students have during these years. The defeTee to which 
language training is effective at the secondary school level and pursued seriously at 
the university level will depend on : the quality and extent of secondary school 
of-tirings in other areas. The international aspects of the history,, economics, politics 
and cultural units in the curriculum need to be strengthened in concert with the 
language offerings. Teaching our children to cope with an increasingly complex, 
demanding and interdependent world requires far more than facility in another 
language. 

Together with added emphasis on the study of nations and cultures, the survey 
should cover international exchanges at the secondary school level. Our experience 
at AFS with international exchanges leaves no doubt about their value in providing 
participants with the understanding called for in the bill. In addressing their value, 
the report of the President's Commission states that "exchanges have a far reaching 
impact on every major topic dealt with by the Commission. Yet, despite their 
manifest importance to the. national security, to the vigor of our educational system 
and to the international competence of Americans, our participation in these ex- . 
changes is declining." (p.101) 

While it is not our purpose here to make the case for increased' funding of 
exchange programs, we believe that their role rf within the context of the bill and 
resolution now before you deserves careful attention. The impetus to acquire a 
strong facility in a language by living with a host family where it is spoken, going 
to school in another country, and taking part in the life of a host community is 
clear. The personal growth, inter-personal skills, cross' cultural perspectives, new 
knowledge, global awareness and personal Friendships which are part of an ex- 
change experience reinforce one another as incentives to pursue foreign .language 
and international studies after it is over. Many students have told us they were so 
influenced by the excitement, growth and challenge of an AFS experience that they 
credit it with directing them into international careers. The presence of an ex- 
change student in U.S. high schools is also valuable as a catalyst for stimulating the 
interest of the entire student body in foreign language and international studies. 
Many of the high schools hosting our students have AFS clubs. These clubs extend 
^the benefits of attending class. with someone with a totally different background and 
perspective to everyone who wants to come together after school' to discuss interna- 
tional differences, or converse Jn another_language, and share-in their exchange^, 
students's experience. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee to include experience with exchange • 
students and international or AFS clubs as a pertinent section of the secondary 
school survey called for in HR 7580. Once the survey is complete, we urge prompt 
action by this committee to recommend* legislation which will respond to the full 
range of secondary school recommendations in the commission's report. 

We also believe the value of international exchange programs warrants their 
encouragement in House Concurrent Resolution 301.. Specifically, we recommend 
the addition ofthe encouragement of international.exchange programs throughout 
the school system" between "education" and "the" on line 11. This addition would 
recognize the importance of exchange experiences for students, teachers, school 
administrators and others as part of their ^work to prepare our society for the 
international demands of the 21st century? "[ 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF-G. STEPHEN CRANE, VICE PRESIDENT, AFS 
INTERNATIONAL/INTERCULTURAL PROGRAMS 

Mr. Crane. It's a genuine pleasure to be here, and I appreciate 
very much the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon. 

First, a word of introduction as to what AFS is. AFS is a private, 
nonprofit organization. Each year we exchange over 7,000 students 
among 55 nations and 2,300 U.S. communities. Our students live 
with a family, attend high school, and take full part in the life of 
the community which hosts them in each country where they visit. 
Each community has a group of volunteers to support their visiting 
student during the year or the summer that student is there, and 
also select and support the sending of students from thaj communi- 
ty to the other countries which participate. 

Since 1947, 106,000 students have participated in our program 
aijd have been supported by'hundreds of thousands of people world- 
wide who are involved with AFS. * 

On behalf of AFS, I would like to commend the committee on the 
attention that you are giving to the report of the President's Com- 
mission on Foreign Language and International Studies. 

AFS agrees with the findings of the Commission, that the need is 
urgent to increase the capacity of our educational system at all 
levels to offer stimulating foreign language and international stud- 
ies training. Accordingly, we endorse the purposes of H.K. 7580 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

As our experience at AFS is primarily at the secondary level, our 
testimony will be limited to those provisions of H.R. 7580. We 
welcome the study called for in section 3(c) as a first step toward 
improving the quality, extent, and effectiveness of foreign language 
training in grades 7 through 12. 

The unique' importance of the growth aud learning which occurs 
in these grades warrants --a comprehensive survey. We feel this 
survey is a signal, in itself of the scope of leadership you want to 
encourage, and which you mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, and 
presents an important opportunity to^gage not only the effective-, 
ness of current foreign language training, but also the stimulus 
provided through the study of nations and cultures, and to acquire 
language facility. 

To fully reflect the purposed of the bill arid respond to the 
Commission [s report, the survey must be more comprehensive than 
the emphasis called for in the bill's- current language. 

Specifically, we recommend that the survey include a profile and 
evaluation of current and planned instruction in international as- 
pects of history, economics, politics, and culture, and of participa- 
tion in exchange programs like AFS. 9 
, With this amendment, the bill would then address' the finding in 
■section 2(3) that our Nation's schools "should provide their stu- 
dents with an understanding on the history and culture/which 
influence the perspectives, values and attitudes of the people of 
other countries." 

The importance of the secondary school level in shaping student 
interest in foreign language in international studies should not be 
underestimated. The openness, curiosity, flexibility, and energy of 
students in grades 7-12 make this, period 5 critical to the develop- 0 
ment of their Lnternati&nal awareness and understanding. 
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College and postgraduate study and career decisions are greatly 
influenced by the training and experience students have during 
these years. 

The degree to which language training is effective at the second- 
ary school level and pursued seriously at the postsecondary level 
will depend on the quality and extent of secondary school offerings 
in other areas. 

The international aspects of history, economics, 1 politics, and cul- 
tural units in the curriculum need to be strengthened in concert 
with language offerings. 

Teaching our children tp cope with an increasingly complex, 
demanding, and interdependent world requires far more than 
simple facility h lother language. 

Together with tne added emphasis on the study of nations and 
cultures, the survey should cover international exchanges at the 
secondary level as well. Our experience at AFS with international 
exchanges leaves no doubt about their value in providing partici- 
pants with the understanding called for in the bill. 

In addressing their value, the report of the President's Commis- 
sion states that: "exchanges have a far-reaching impact on every 
roajor topic dealt with by the Commission. Yet, despite their mani- 
fest importance to the national security, to the vigor of oun Educa- 
tional system, and to the international competence of Americans, 
our participation in thi ■ exchanges is declining," 

While it is not our purpose here to make the case for increased 
funding of exchange programs, we believe that their role within 
the context of the bill and the resolution now before the committee 
deserves careful attention. The impetus to acquire a strong facility 
"in a language by living with a host family, where it is spoken, by 
attending high school in another country, and by taking a full part 
ih<the li._ of another community is clear. Thfe personal growth, 
interpersonal skills, cross-cultural perspectives, new knowledge, 
global awareness, and personal friendships which are > part of an 
exchange experience reinforce one another as incentives to pursue 
foreign language and international studies after the exchange ex- 
perience is over. 

Many students have told us that they were so influenced by the 
excitement, growth, and challenge of an AFS expedience, that they 
credit it with directing them into international careers. The pres- 
ence ,of an exchange student in U.S. high' schools is also valuable as 
a catalyst for stimulating the interest of the entire student body in 
foreign language and international studies. <> 

Many of the high-schools-hosting-our-students-hav e A F S clubs. 
These clubff extend the benefits of attending class with someone 
with a totally different background and perspective to everyone 
who wants to come together after school to discuss international 
differences, or converse in another language, or share in the ex- 
change student's experience. * 

For these reasons, we urge this committee to include experience 
with exchange students and international or AFS clubs as a perti- 
nent section of the secondary school survey called for in H.R. 7580. 
Once the survey is completed, we,/ urge prompt action to recom- 
mend legislation which will respond to the full range of secondary 
school recommendations in the Commission's report. 
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We* also believe the value of international ^exchange programs 
warrants their encouragement in House Concurrent Resolution 
301. Specifically, we recommend the adoption of "the encourage- 
ment of international exchange programs throughout the school 
system" between education and those sections calling for the im- 
provement of international studies and the curriculum at all levels 
of education, and the offering of .a wider variety of languages at the 
secondary school level, . among the actions called for in the resolu- 
tion^ 

This addition would recognize the importance of exchange expe- 
riences for students, teachers, and school administrators and others 
as part of their work to prepare our society for the international 
demands of the 21st century. ' ; ' 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. If I can ask Nick on our staff, 
let's work on some language in the resolution in line with- the final 
paragraph of his suggestion. On the suggestion in the previous 
paragraph about the survey are you not talking about depth of, 
experience rather than numbers? Or are you talking about both? 

Mr. Cran& Well, in the context of seeing the 'survey as a first 
indication of the broad interest you have, Mr. Chairman, and this^, 
committee has, in strengthening both the international studies as. 
well as the foreign language training aspects of the secondary 
school offerings, and our feelffig that the exchange experience is an 
important complement to those objectives, • that the committee 
could learn, and I think benefit extremely by having more depth to 
the survey than the emphasis called for in the current- language of 
the bill 

Mr. Simon. All right. We'll take a look at that. Let me just add 
my own strong belief that these exchanges are healthy, and par- 
ticularly at the level the AFS serves. I didn't happen to be in an 
AFS program, but last year we had an exchange student^in our 
home, and it was a great experience for us. Former Ambassador 
Rochard,,who teaches at Harvard now, believes exchanges at the 
high school level are much- more meaningful than those that take 
place at the undergraduate or graduate level of our universities, 
because people live in homes, they really get a chance to absorb 
the culture. 

Mr. Crane. That's the time when the pressure on them from an 
academic perspective is not nearly as great as it is at the post- 
secondary level, and where the real objective of the experience is 
as much in acquiring cultural and language facility and general 
understanding of themselves, as well as the people, and the cul- 
ture, and the society in whic h they are living, an d where that 
objective can take the predominant role it deserves fii terms of the 
experience's potential. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My experience and un- 
derstanding of the AI id program also is a very positive one. You 
mentioned, I think, or maybe it came out in one of the quotes that 
participation is declining. Did I read that correctly? 

Mr. Crane. 1?he President's Commission, in.canvassing the entire 
field of exchange at; all levels, found it has declined. * 

Mr. Erdahl; Do you know why that is? 
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Mr. Crane/ Well, I can't speak with authority to the nonsecond- 
ary school areas, but I think within our area of endeavor, our 
programs continue to increase, but .at a very modest level in terms 
of the rate of growth compared to the growth that we experienced 
^a few years ago, and that is in part a reflection of the increase in 
costs of moving a student halfway around the world and back, and 
of the capacity of parents to meet those costs, and therefore our 
capacity as an organization to bridge the gap between their ability 
to pay and the fuH'cost of the .experience, which is to say that the 
program is not as. 'easily entered now as it was a few years ago, 
• from the cost point of view. And thore also seems to be really for 
: the first time in our .experience a declining interest of Americans 
in applying for this program, and we haVe a very, very challenging 
job in finding 3,400 or 3,700 families to hpuse this each year in this 
country,- and that^is* probably a combination of economic' circum- 
stances and perhaps, to some extent, a| reflection of a comment 
made by. an earlier witness. The constituency for this kind of 
activity is not growing in the same kind of way it did in the sixties, 
and that speaks to the priorities people feel about inflation and 
other issues around the homefront. 

.. Mf. Erdahl. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Yes; if I can just comment on your last question. 
What you are talking about really does reflect our culture. I'm not 
sure what it says about ^where we are, but it indicates a problem. 
At the Fulbright level, for example, in real dollar terms, we are 
about 30 percenkof where we were .10 years ago, for exchanges, at 
the very time when we need it more and more. 

One" other problem in all the exchange programs, and. I. under- 
stand this applies at the secondary school level also, is the cost 
factor. Also we are not getting the spectrum of students that we 
once did. Increasingly they are middle- or upper-middle and high- 
income students, rather than a cross section of people in our coun- 
try and other countries, and that is not a healthy thing. 

Mr. Crane. Well, this is something that our volunteers who 
obviously set the standards by which the few of us are employed by 
the organization work are dedicated to trying^to prevent. AFS is 
and will continue to become a program that reaches middle and 
lower income people, and that is a reflection not only of. pur objec- 
tive to achieve diversity within a country, but to maintain the 55 
countries that we operate with, which' includes some very low- 
income countries, where the cost of the program far exceeds the 
capacity of any student who applies to come. 

But, of course, to come back to your point, Mr. Chairman, the 
complementary nature of the incentive, the signal that you are 
seek ing to send to all levels of education in this country, and 
certainly the secondary level, would, I think perhaps reverse the 
kind of trend that is reflected in only one sense by the number of 
students we now find applying. The more that secondary schools 
are able to offer stimulating programs, in not only language study, 
but international studies in general, the more there, will be interest 
in pursuing this kind of experience as part of that level. 

Mr. Simon.. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Crai^e" Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Simon. Our hearing will be adjourned. We will mark up the 
resolution on^September 17. 
[Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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House of Representatives, 
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Washington, D.C, 
The subcommittee met, at 9 a.m., in room 2257, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Paul Simon (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. \ \ / 
Members present: Representatives Simon, Stack, and Erdahl. 
— Staff present: Judith L. Wagner, staff director; Nick Penning, 
staff assistant; Cheryl Kinsey, research assistant; Dianna Faye 
Cregger, executive secretary; William Clohan, minority counsel for 
education; and Terri Snieider, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Simonv The Subcommittee on Select Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor will come to order for our second 
day of hearings on H.R. 7580 and House Concurrent Resolution 
301. \ 

We are very pleased to have as our first witness, James A.- 
Perkins, Chairman of the International Council for Educational 
Development, but he is also known for many other things. 

He is the for^mer president of Cornell University, and perhaps 
most" significant of all, at least in the minds of some of us, for being 
Chairman of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, where he provided exemplary leadership. It 
was my privilege to serve under his tutelage and it is great finally to 
have the gavel instead of his having it so I can get revenge. „ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we welcome you. We will enter your fprmal 

statement in the record, arid you may proceed as you wish. 

t 

STATEMENT OF bfii JAMES PERKINS, CHAIRMAN, INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

k Dr. Perkins. Thanljc you, Mr. Chairman. 

I only want you to use your gavel with the same restraint that I 
Hdidl^lMling^itrryou ori. the Gommission^sin- 



Mr. Simon. You were very restrained;.! have to give you credit. 
DiCPerkins. With some members. j 
Tnank you, Mr. Chairman; 

I have filed a brief, statement about my interest in your very 
important legislation around whteh these Jbearings have been orga- 
nized. 

I (75) ' | 
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Let me just make some quick comments that may take some- 
where around 5 to 10 minutes, which I gather is the time allptted 
to me. 

First: I know I do not need to indulge in my usual opening 
paragraph^ about the importance of foreign language in the United 
States, their connection with international studies, the role they 
play with our national security programs, with our international 
economic and export programs, and with respect to our domestic 
pluralistic ethnic society. 

All of these factors together have raised in the recent half 
decade the attention of the United States to the disjunction be- 
tween the rises in the importance of foreign language capability on 
the part' of the United States, on the one hand, and the decline in 
the attention given to foreign languages in our school systems 
running from kindergarten through grade 8. 

It is this disjunction that led to the: formation of the President's 
Commission, and was the key, if there 5 was a keyiiote to our studies 
and our report, it was to sharpen the understanding of this disjunc- 
tion, to indicate the dangers if this growing gap were not closed 
that led to a whole series of recommendations in . the President's 
Commission report. 

Speaking to that gap and that disjunction, let me say a few 
words about the importance of foreign language and its difficulties 
in our country. 

There are four points I want to mention. One, any study requires 
a minimal of understanding to what purpose the study is being put, 
and we have extreme difficulties in this country in developing 
appropriate motives for young people coming through the School to 
develop either a written or a spoken knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage for two reasons. 

Up until recently, with the increase in ethnic minorities, they 
never heard the foreign language on the streets. We now hear it in . 
all the taxicabs in New York, mostly Spanish, so that is one diffi- 
culty that they don't hear it at home, and when we go abroad, they 
are told, and I think largely incorrectly, that everybody speaks 
English. 

By everybody, I mean the importers, the people in the foreign 
taxicabs, in the hotel lobbies, at the desk, but beyond that, there is" 
a huge population. 

Perhaps 80 percent of the world has no understanding of English 
at all. ' - ^ 

The first point I would make is that, the foreign language pro- 
gram has to recognize and deal directly with the' disadvantage we' 
have in not having a society like the European c ^tries^^where 
one can hear and indeed one must use a foreign language as^part 
of one's daily activities. 

The second point I would make about our language requirement 
is that it must have an early start, £nd I don't know the figures, 
even my great colleague, Barbara Burn, has not supplied them for 
me, about what percentage of primary schools offer a foreign, lan- 
guage at all. 

I. am told that it is as low as 1 percent. 
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It may be that a higher number should be used, and if that 
becomes important, Richard Brod would know, and if he does not, 
we will address a letter to the Modern Language Association. 

The third part of a language program, aside from the necessity 
for an early start, there must be good teaching, and the Commis- * 
sion, as you know, Mr. Chairman, ran across the track that our 
teaching of foreign language is going downhill.. People are dealing 
more and more routinely witlva subject that can be made interest- 
ing, and surely, this must be part of the total reorganization or 
reorientation program. 

Our teaching is in a state of disrepair. Only a small fraction- of 
thaSe'who are teaching a foreign language in primary or secondary 
. schools have had any training in the teaching of a foreign language, 
beyond high school. 
No wonder they are not able to inspire youngsters and they 
-' become all important for the first reason I mentioned; namely, that 
we have to take extraordinary measures to overcome the basic 
difficulties we have due to our geography and our Anglo-Saxon 
ethn ic dom inance. 

The fourth point was made vividly by the Minister of Education 
in Romania some years ago', who said after 4 years of study they 
decided that their foreign language program had to have a continu- 
ity starting with third grade and running right straight through., to 
college 

A I. >f any importance between 3d and 12th grad;e was to 

lose a i. ,e part of the investment, so now every youngster in 
Romania at third grade must select one of four foreign languages. 

Incidentally, English is chosen by 80 percent of the youngsters 
and Russian 2 percent, a matter that has provided some individual 
consternation between the Romanians and Moscow. 
, About 2 years after that at fifth grade, .they must select a second 
" foreign language and they must continue both of these right 0 
straight through high school. Continuity is not part of the Ameri- 
can picture. 

Some people who start their language in primary school drop it" 
in high school. Most of them do not start, and if they take it at all 
through high school, they drop it in college. There is no continuity 
that is needed for the development of linguistic ability which mus" 
start early, and cannot be interrupted. It can only be interrupted if 
you go to a foreign country i>nd live m a foreign culture but that is 
only a very tiny fraction of students who have that advantage. 

Let me turn specifically to the two areas mentioned in this very 
. important legislation, the Foreign Language Assistance Act. 

The first point, well, the general point I would make is, and I 
have already made it, that the absence of teaching of a foreign 
language at a primary school level is an extremely damaging omis- 
sion, because it is at this 1 level that we all know, parents and even 
children know, a foreign language is most easily absorbed. 
' I can remember when I first took Spanish with the Berlitz School 

the young age of 51 cr 52, I was told by my teachers, Senior, the 
chances are 9 out of 10 that I was much too old to start 'learning a 
breign language; I had too many disadvantages on my mind, and 
couldn't concentrate on what he was saying, and he was right. 
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A third grader doesn't have to worry about Whether his wife's 
relatives are coming to dinner and to remember to take that pack- 

^ age "home with'him, so he absorbs ft Very quickly. 

The primary exposure to foreign language and th$ omission 
thereof is a very damaging omission. Learning is high but the 
visible incentive i3 low. This is the agonizing disjunction we have 
at the primary school level. High capability of learning a foreign 
language, low visible normal incentive, so at the start we have to 
take some extraordinary steps at the primary schoo} lpvel to turn 
around that imbalance. . . | 

This has led to a variety of suggestions, all of them good, in- , 
creased use of foreign students who are increasingly flooding our;- 

' schools, and they have children who are now .coming up through 
the primary and secondary school grades, and this is true of almost 1 
every country, certainly true of us, and we have to develop, the 
word synth-etic is wrong,, but we have to develop alternate environ- 

' ments which we can create here at home, to the disadvantage of 
not being able to cross a border in an hour as they can in Europe 
■and be in another cult are. 

' I think that a* second point is the point to whicfc this legislation 
addresses itself; namely, that schools need an incentive. They need 
to be encouraged to hire foreign language teachers, improve the 
training of those they already have, and to encourage legislation 
which speaks directly -.to the notion of Federal support through 
grants based on the /number of students who come into these lan- 
guage programs. ' f > 

Knowing you as I do, Mr. Chairman, I know you know that you 
are dealing with a key part of a total picture. This alone will not 
' turn it around but without it a key incentive will be missing, and 
this to me is the importance of this legislation. V 

Teacher training has to be improved. We . have trt deal with the 
problem of creating alternate environments that adcfyrealisrn to the 
study of r oreigri" language and we .have to connect lip foreigTi lan- 
guage induction with social studies to make it more meaningful, 
but your legislation provides a very key piece. 

It is by financially encouraging schools to take on language 
instruction so I say categorically that as part of 3 total picture it is 
an extremely important, extremely important matter," and I would 
say one other thing, that qu .:e apart from the money involved or 
from the procedure which will have to be set up to see to it the 
money gets into the right hands, the very fact that a Federal 
legislation recognizes the priority of language teaching at the pri- 
mary level will have its impact. 

We frequently think, money is the Qiily thing that moves people, 
and it is not. Money helps, but the notion that people in the U.S. 
Congress think that teaching of foreign language at a primary 
school is important .enough to warrant this kind of legislation, and 
that notion of priority will seep its way into the primary schools 
and into the families with, I hope, relatively high speed.. 

The other area you address yourself to, higher education; there 
the problem is, as we all know, and we agonized with this in the 
Commission, is .the decline in the requirement^ for entry or for 
graduation from our colleges and universities with respect to for- 
eign languages. | . 
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There has been a decline in that steadily over recent years, and 
it has to be reversed'. We were not unanimous on feeling whether 
the requirement ought to be placediat the entry fqr the freshman 
year or for exit to get a degree. Some argued for either, or some 
argued for both. 4 ' 

I would say that I would settle for what may sound like a 
compromise; namely, th..t if the colleges set this requirement at 
entry to their colleges, universities, .and in granting of their de- 
grees, it will be a very substantial advantage in both admissions 
and graduation for students to come with an achievement capabili- 
ty in a foreign language. \ 

I think a case can be made that a flat requirement for >nt<^r^- 
college will probably be discriminatory, both in terms of ra< * 
geography. 

Second: Everybody really can get by without it. 

There is a large number who would be embraced by the ..«..<!• 
ment of preference that I .have just described, and I think your 
action with respect to the higher education part of your bill is 
important. / • " , . iL 

With respect to the middle range, the secondary school, the 
suggestion in your bill chat this be examined rather tjian be includ- 
ed in the first instance, is a very sensible suggestion, because we 
know that both the expense and the complexity of putting in this ; 
.program into the secondary school,. as well as primary and colle-/ 
giate, would be a horrendous undertaking in the first instance, and' 
it may well be after yuur secondary school study is completed, you 
may wish to recpgnize what I have said earlier; namely, that there 
ought; to be a continuity of language speaking running from 1st 
grade through 12th. . v ? ' 

I wouldn't want the implication to be read into this legislation, 
because' I know vou we!.\ efcougp to khow it ia^not yours, that the 
secondary education level can.be ignored. ' 

You are jjst saying that it ought to be studied more carefully 
before you decide how it can become part of a continuous language 
change. II I am wrong about that, perhaps you will tell me. 

Finally, I have two small points to mention. 

We were extremely concerned and interested in the notion that 
language ability not be measured by the number of years you may 
iveke a language. Unfortunately, one negative comment I have 
about 'the bill as I now. read it is that it refers again to a 2-year 
capability, as if that measured capability. ; 

It is my very firm belief, Mr. Chairman, that 2 years of exposure 
to a foreign language, 1 year is insufficient and, 2 years does not 
address whether or not you are talking about speaking and read- 
ing, and it's the absence of the spoken language that is one of our 
greatest deficiencies. 

V would say that the 2-year time served W no way in which we 
deal with, let's say, mathematics. Nobody passes a -language re- 
quirement by saying I had 2 years of mathematics; you have to say 
geometry or trigonometry or whatever. , 

Fortunately, partly under the Commission's inspiration but not 
our initiation, the Foreign Services Institute, i conjunction with a 
good many colleges and the Educational Testing Service, have de- 
veloped fairly sophisticated, measuring routes now for determining 
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what the achievement level is of a foreign language as opposed to 
the time served, and I would hope if this bill is to be rewritten or 
modified in any way that some attention would be given to the 
need for developing measures of achievement rather than just the 
number of times or years you served. 

My final comment, Mr. Chairman, is a reflection of what I said 
in the beginning; namely, that I think one of the greatest services 
performed by your committee and by this legislation, and if I may 
embarrass you, Mr. Chairman, about your good self, has been the 
fact that you are interested. . / 

You have no idea what water on the desert has been to the 
foreign language community to find that a group of leading Con- 
gressmen, now added by the Senate too, are really taking an effec- 
tive leadership in telling the country this is important, you*. intend 
to do something about it, and you ought to cf^of erate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of James Perkins follows:] 

Prepared Statement op James A. Perkins, Chairman, International Council 
for Educational Development 

I am pleased to testify before the Select Education ^'ibcommittee with respect to 
the Foreign Language Assistance Act, H.R. 7580, and House Concurrent Resolution 
301. Paul Simon, a father of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and 
International Studies, was a colleague and friend in that enterprise. The impact of 
the Commission on foreign language and international studies in this country will 
depend greatly on his continuing efforts and those of his many colleagues within 
Congress and outside who support this crucial field. 

The President's Commission called attention lo "America's scandalous incompe- 
tence in foreign languages." The current state of foreign language and international 
studies in the Uniteu States presents grave problems. As the Commission stated: 

"Our schools graduate a large majonty of students whose knowledge and vision 
stop at the American shoreline, whose approach to international affairs is provin- 
cial, and whose heads, have been filled with astonishing misL^rniation."- 

In the ten months since we reported to the Presi.iant, the situatioivhas begun to 
improve, but a much greater effort is needed. The foreign Language Assistance Act 
will help significantly in meeting this need.^Its objectives, namely, to encourage 
expanded enrollments and "improved teaching in foreign languages at all levels, 
have my wholehearted endorsement. - , 

Although comprehensive and exact statistics on language enrollments in our 
elementary schools are hard to come by, we know that* a £reat many of these 
schools teach no foreign languages at all. At many of those which do the teaching is' 
so limited and ineffective that the pupils gain little from it. But as people leam & 
foreign language most readily as young children when tho learning comes rwily 
and is even a game, our failure to ter^h foreign languages in the elementary dr ools 
is an enormous waste of an opportunity.*This is all the more true because v^c tics 
show that students who have studied a foreign language at school are more i^iy to 
pursue language study at college. That the federally funded Foreign Language in 
Elementary Schools (FLES) program., of the early 1960s which attempted early 
language training failed to live up to expectations did not' invalidate the goals of the 
program. It underscored the importance of matching the goals with effective means. 

The handful of international schools in the Wnited States and, the larger number 
in Europe set up for the children of; staff working for the European Economic 
Community in Paris, Geneva and elsewhere dramatically demonstrate the impres- 
sive language learning possible when it is an important part of the curriculum. 
Here in the nation's capital the Washington International School is a notable 
example of the foreign language skills children can acquire ai a vCaug age. 

In general, however, the motivation for foreign language study in kindergarten 
through sixth grade is limited. The enhanced iob prospects that knowing a foreign 
language offers have little reality 7 to young children. For example, the fact that the 
beginning salary for college graduates in agricultural economics is several thousand 
dollars higher if they know a foreign language is hardly likely to register with 
college or high school students, let alone grade school children. For these reasons it 
is important that federal funding energize foreign language teaching at its weakest 
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point, namely our elementary schools, as is proposed in the Foreign Language 
Assistance Act. ,» j 

Having said this, I must emphasize that funding the elementary schools to put 
more children into foreign language classes is by no means the main or chief 
solution to strengthening foreign languages An the schools: Federal funding is not 
enough by itself. As the President's Commission on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies found, foreign language teaching requires dramatic improvement 
(including more use of the techniques of drama). Foreign languages shou?d be 
taught so as to turn students on to foreign language learning rather than, as so 
frequently occurs, to turn them off. On this point the President's Commission 
v identified as a persistent problem in foreign language instruction a "lack of imagi- 
native language-training courses that touch, excite or motivate students." 

At the higher education level the proposed legislation would* provide concrete 
encouragement to our colleges and universities to require foreign language for 
admission or graduation. The President's Commission urged the reinstatement of 
such requirements. As was emphasized to. me at meetings with the Chief State 
School Officers, if the colleges do not require foreign language for admission, the 
schools Vii-? not likely to feel impelled to teach them. 

I base, however, some reservations with regard to the nature of the foreign 
language requirement in the "proposed bill. Defining it in terms of two academic 
years of foreign language credits perpetuates a major deficiency in fo/eign language 
teaching in our schools and colleges. It perpetuates the notion that 'foreign language 
learning should be measured by the number of hours sat in the classroom rather 
than the actual proficiency achieved. I would therefore hope. that the legislation 
could be iriodified to define foreign language requirements in terms not. of academic 
credits but of proficiency, at least as a long range goal* at such time as we have an 
effective syste^m for assessing proficiency, or competence in our schools and colleges. 
The development of such a system has been underway in the last year or so through 
the collaborative efforts of the Foreign Service Institute cf the Department of State, 
a dozen or so colleges and universities, and the Educational Testing Service. The 
Presidents Commission was impressed by this' development and stressed the impor- 
tance of competency assessment as a goal in our recommendations. 

Somewhat related to this point, Section 2(2) of the bill provides that "foreign 
language teaching which is more than rote memorization should be encouraged." As 
v . . this statement implies, foreign' language teaching should not concentrate chiefly on 
reading and writing but on speaking and understanding. In its study for the Presi- 
dent's Commission the Rand Corporation found that American businesses involved 
internationally give a low priority to foreign language in staff recruitment because 
so few people con>ing out of our colleges and universities, even the foreign language 
majors, have a working competence in foreign languages. ' * 

This finding confirms the urgent necessity to survey the 'effectiveness of (preign 
language training, as provided in the proposed legislation with respect to grades 7- 
12 and the community colleges. One way to inject more content and vitality into 
foreign language teaching is to use it more as a vehicle for teaching aoout other 
) countries and cultures, as urged in H.R 7580. In so doing we should avail ourselves 
of tho rich resource which the more than a quarter million foreign student?) in 
American higher, education constitute. So too do the returned Peace Corps volun- 
teers and the thousands of foreign Visitors coming to this country every year. And, 
as implied by both H.R. 7580 and House Concurrent Resolution 301, social studies 
and foreign language programs in our schools should work much more closely 
together in strengthening this teaching about other -countries. * 

The Foreign Language Assistance Act calls for extra funding for the less common- 
ly taught languages. Inattention to them was yet another persistent problem in 
foreign language instruction identified by the President's Commission. For some 80 
percent yf the » world's population the uncommonly taught languages are their 
languages; they must be part of the U.S. foreign languagd.capabi.lity if we are to 
com rau ni'ste with these people as required for economicvpolitical and cultural 
■» purpose r 

To cone! de, the purposes to be served by the Foreign Language Assistance Act 
an* crucial anri urgent. Although its provisions will need to be complement**} by 
incr*£3ed efforts *i> "improve the quality of foreign language teaching and to nioti- 
vate att."ienv.s ro study foreign languages, H.£. 7580 is an extremely important step, 
n Most important, it is a concrete acknowledgement of trie responsibility of the 

federal government for strengthening foreign language teaching in this country. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you, Dr. Perkins, for your testimony. 
Just a comment or two. ^ 
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One: I have asked my staff to note your suggestion that &omo 
kind of reference to an emphasis on the spoken language ought to 
be included. 

Dr. Perkins. Excuse me, Mr. . Chairman; again a report on a 
foreign experience; the Peking Foreign Language Institut- has"Tive 
departments in their foreign language institute; one for reading, 
one for writing, one for speaking, one for listening, and one for 
translation. *" 

They say they have discovered that those five needs address 
themselves to different skills and different teaching arrangements,*', 
and they also say that the way in which you enc arage people to 
really get into the business of learning to read and write- is to first 
spend the whole first year on speaking and listening. 

Then they take i5p reading .and writing, and then they,<take up 
' grammar. Mi;. Brod will sHoot me for entering into his field. Even 
from the Chinese we may have something to learn on the teaching 
of a foreign language. 

Mr. Simon. There may be a great deal to Jearn. One of. our 
observer :ri the Embassy of the Netherlands mentioned that 
about 80 percent of the people in the Netherlands have a function- 
al ability i,* another language. 

Dr. Perkins. And more than one.' 

§imon. Probably a very high percentage in "more than one. 

Dr. Perkins. I don't know the gentleman, but he^is probably too 
rucdast Lo spy, but I think I am correct; Holland and Denmark are 
the countries th.>t have the largest language proficiency on the 
part of their. hi%\i school graduates of any country in Europe. 

Mr. Simon. J dual think there is any question about that and 
geography certe-miy plays a role, but geography is not the reason 
for Japan or China putting gregt stress on language. 

D? Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. .Simosv. Any suggestions that you or anyone else here has on 
v the question o: the 2-year question that you mentioned? In a bill 
you have tp put something concrete. As you reflect on this, can you 
suggest any modifications? 
Dr. Perkins May I send you a paragraph on that, point? 
Mr. Sivion. We would appreciate it. We can also put things in - 
the report of the 'committee which do not have the same status as 
i»w, Lut make clear to the Department of Education or any other 
agency rhat the legislative intent is 
"Dr. Perkins. Part of the legislative ttitciy. 
Mr. Simon. That is correct; o- ? tb treasons we did not touch 
c:: th* x>ig" S'.oJ area, .wag,' t: colleague a: mutual friend, 

M/liicent r :k., felt ver y strongly that this should not be includ- 
ed, but we . .0 felt by pushing a:' the college -level we would 
* indirectly influence high school . un iealum. If you have a rer iire- 
mi. .*t either for entrance or graduation in order to get those 1 Aur- 
al fund" there would be a great push on the high -schcota to 
' provide .ftis instruction. 

Dr. Psr-KiNS. I thought by mentioning the high solxv ±ti che 
■primary school, I mean .mentioning the college and "lb** primary 
.:^ol, but not petitioning the high school knowing your ingenious 
*y r*f getting attention, this -vas your way of focusing on the high 
set. I needs. 



Mr. Simon/ You give h reater wisdom .than I have; I am 
afraid. ;„ - ■ .. , 

A question; end thea * : yield to my colleague from Florida. 
There are thoie wftr ve are in a period of inward movement. 
We are looking inward constantly. You can see it in a variety of t 
ways, the rising protectionism, and the feeling, let's keep the 
Cubans out and a hcst ofways. People are saying we don't want to 
have anything to do with the rest of the world. 
Dr. Perkins. The Cubans a^d the Toyotas. 

Mr. Simon. Some people are saying, this is not the time, to be 
moving toward . more" work in international studies and foreign 
language. . • . 

How would you respond to some of my colleagues in the" House 
or Senate who take this ppsition? 

Dr. Perkins; Well, I. think I first°concede that this is the fact, 
that there is such a tendency, ajnd I would d^criheJLts extreme 
danger in allowing that to continue, and I y/ould like to ask them if 
they know what percentage, of the profits of American business 
come from their overseas business and how they are rising. 

I believe it is now something like 30 percent of the profits of the 
first 500 companies in the United States is earned o\erseas and* 
thaj; figure just i0 years ago was something under 20 percent, and 
my -business commerce friends tell me that that percentage is 
likely to rise. , 

Ask them how an inward-looking philosophy and capability is 
going to deal with an .outward advantage. 

The second thing I would say to your colleagues would be, any * 
security issue you wish to look at shows that ignorance of what is 
going on, what the intentions of people outside the United States 
are w?th respect to us and our interests, is on the increase. 

I don't think there is a time in our life when in the history of the 
United States when it was so important to know what was going on 
in the, minds of the tribal people in Afghanistan, the difficulties 
going on between North and South Korea, the tribal difficultiips in 
making a country out of Nigeria, and -to say we fan be -ignorant 
and secure is just sheer foolishness. 

You will hot call your colleagues .foolish, but you might want to 
say that those v/ho claim this might be. indulging in not very , 
straight thinking. * 

Mr. Simon. Mj\ Stack? 

:vlr. Stack. I want to certainly welcome our very 'distinguished . 
witness and thank him for his testimony. 

I 'don't know that I have anything par' : "ular to add except this, 
that I find it .almost unbelievable that people can these days get 
into college or graduate from college not having had at least some 
exposure to oneVr ^nore foreign languages.' * .' 

Dr. Perkins. Unbelievable but true. 

Mr. Stack. Yes; and I think back to my own college days many, 
many years ago, anti I recall at Columbia we had to have two 
languages, but we were required to have only reading proficiency. 
Even at that level, whether you achieve proficiency in speaking a 
foreign' language, some Jcnowledge of a foreign language is almost 
essential to get a degree from a university. 



I can't quite believe that people can graduate from colleges and 
universities and not have any knowledge of foreign languages. 

Dr. Perkins. That must be particularly true in Florida. You have 
a large Spanish-speaking population. '* ' 

Mr: Stack. In our largest county 37,percent of the total popula- 
tion ■ of the county is Hispanic, and that, of course, is a rather 
special circumstance,, but beyohd.that I do believe, you pointed out 
certainly very well the differentiations of skills that may be 
achieved, and I believe there is a need for all of those levels, and of 
course, definitely we would like to see some of our young people 
acquire a proficiency in speaking the languages. 

The comments made.by the chairman, and you certainly made it 
evident, instead of a turning in we should be doing iust the reverse 
at this time. We have to be conscious of our relationship to the world 
and some of the things that we do here, this has become very clear, 
that we cann&t just retreat to isolationism, and one of the ways 
obviously that we can help to improve our knowledge and under- 
standing of the world is through language training. I commend the 
chairman for having" brought this to the committee and we will 
support his legislation. ; 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you, Mr. Stack. 

Mr. Erdahl? ' \ 

Mr.- Erdahl. I apologize for coming in tardy, but I heard the last 
part of your comment to a question from Mr. Simon. Certainly we 
join together -in seeing that there should be more emphasis on not 
only understanding other languages and other peoples and other 
cultures, but it is something we really have no choice and we must 

» dO. . 

The incentives that come through thi.7 '-.M are not quite as 
forceful, as some of yqu may h&vo yiswecl mu* me, in the second 
episode of "Shogun" last night,, whewi the hsro is placed in .this 
village in Japan and the people thero p>t ho .ving and are very sad, 
because they are told if he o .-dtwsfi'f. }'**rn to speak Japanese in 6 
months tttfe village will be destre-^etf ;■,>:■;£ cvexy. single person in the 
village wT h* killed. - . 

Mr. Sys:: rs, fe- you have an amendment to my legislation? 

.Mr. Er?/.-."!.. v^ell. that is an idea. I think that w^ can give 
incentives -v^*^ rm, "zclitir than penalties* and I would hope that 
we can *[>-*•: v^entiws fa>: people to go ahead and not only learn 
but h^-fc a tft3!igter.'cy iii another la^uage. Just in the world of 
economics, I . .unk of f he opportunities for young people which 
should be an incentive. 

A young lad who 'vorks for one of my colleagues in the Congress 
as an intern, is going to graduate school in Washington, rode in* 
with me this morning. I mentioned this hearing, and he said he 
thought there was an undue- emphasis placed on language assist- 
ance at the graduate level, 

He felt that the incentive should be available at an earlier level. 
I will put that out in you and I will transfer your answer to my 
young rider and frieiid ioday. 

What is your reaction to that? I guess we should be talking every 
level, elementary through graduate school? 
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Dr. Perjcins. That was precisely what I said earlier 1 . Not knowing 
that I was going to anticipate your far clearer and shorter com- 
ment on this score, I did argue, Mr. Erdahl, that language learning 
was a continuous business. It, starts at primary school where you 
can learn it fastest, but it must not be dropped. t 1 

I quoted of all peopkv ^he Rumanians who have long since dis- 
covered that their program involves starting, at third grade and 
running right straight through high school, so. each level ought to 
give ^ome attention to this, and that it is at the earlier level where 
you can learn it the fastest, at least the spoken language the 
fastest, and one of the reasons I compliment the chairman and the 
* rest of you ,who are supporting chis legislation, that it does focus on 
the first level, although he would be the first to say you can't stop 
. it at the primary school because by the time you get to college you 
will have forgotten what you learned. ' ." 

I join with .your colleague in saying certainly the younger age is 
the age you can learn. 1 

Mr. Erdahl. Across the street from us lives a Vietnamese family. 
We have a little daughter who 'is 4 years old, and their little 
daughter is about the same age. I would dare i j venture this little 
Vietnamese girl has learned more English in 6 months from our 
little 'daughter than she learned in school. \ 

Dr. Perkins. That Ts true. How much Vietnamese has she 
learned? y * 

, Mr. Erdahl. Very little; she speaks it with her mother. She has 
learned vety little. 

Dr. Perkins. One of the things I mentioned too, I think our 
schools should take*more advantage of a large number of ethnic 
minority children like this as a way of encouraging interest in 
understanding Vietnam, because \they have the kids right in the 
neighborhood. - 11 . 

It is what we can learn from theini as well as what they can 
learn from us. 

Mr. Erdahi Thank you i>o much. 

Mr. Simon. Let me' uv-deriine once again a comment of my col- 
league from Minnesota, Wh-;.*i we talk about language, we are not 
talking about something in isolation, we are talking about learning 
a culture and its languarrv And, if I may say so, this is somewhat 
different than foreign lar ; . uage when we studied it. 
' It was almost as though a foreign language was something that 
would be used on the Moon somewheie, and you had no sense of 
the culture. Fortunately this has changed dramatically. 

Dr. Perkins. If you want the dramatic nature of modern foreign 
language,- you get our colleague, John Hassii^, to give you an 
example of how he teaches his foreigh language at his school. 

Mr. Simon. It would not be a bad idea io have a demonstration 
class hare at some point. 

Dr. Perkins. You will come away with a different idea of how 
foreign language should be taught really. You may have to sell 
tickets at the door. 

Mr. Simon. Well, we thank you, Dr. Perkins, not cniy for you- 
testimony here, but for the very significant contribution you have 
made to the Nation. „ b \ ----- 
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Dr. Perkins.' May I tell Mr. Erdahl, .can I congratulate you on 
the acquisition of one of my oldest friends, Harlan Cleveland, who 
has gone to Minnesota. 

Mr. Simon. Our next -witnesses are a panel, Dale Lange, presi- 
t dent, 1980, American Council of Teachers of Foreign Language; 
Peter A. Eddy, Center for Applied Linguistics. 

Mr. Lange is the president of the American Council of Teachers 
of Foreign Language, and let me commend you and your executive 
director. 

We are very pleased to have you here. You may proceed as. you 
wish. , . 

STATEMENTS OF DALE LANGE, PRESIDENT, 1980, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE, AND 
PETER A. EDDY, CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS - 

\ . 
STATEMENT OF DALE LANGE, PRESIDENT, 1980, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Mr. Lange. I would like to rc^d part of my statement, the parts 
which I think are most important. 

Let me; first of all take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to thank 
you for your generous support on behalf of foreign language learn- 
ing in the United States. 

Your authorship of H.R. 7580 has given courage to the many 
language teachers in this country who have felt alone and discour- 
aged, belie -zing that they were the only people concerned with the 
deteriorating foreign language capability of American citizens. 

It is quite obvious that without your persistence the inadequacies 
of Americans in pursuing language study would have come to the 
public's 'attention much later. Thus, this bill, as one of the first 
pieces of legislation to be introduced in the Congress following the r 
issuance of the report of the President's .Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, is hopefully part of a total 
legislative vpackage which picks up on other major priorities of that 
document and.which provides some consistent and iong-range sup- 
-port to deal with this country's language and international studies 
..jds. t 

I would also. like to take this opportunity to thank Congressman 
Erdahl from the First Congressional -Districtnn Minnesota for his 
support in assuring an opportunity to appear at this hearing. 

The remarks in my statement are essentially divided into four 
categories, and I would like to cleal with, first of all, efficiency of 
language training, and articulation and proficiency standards. 
Those are the two most important parts of the statement, that 
have made. _ r- 

As H.R. 7580 currently, stands/ it' recommends only a study of the 
effectiveness of foreign language training in secondary schools and 
community colleges. Without any* difficulty one can very easily 
make the- argument that effectiveness of language training needs 
study not only in secondary schools and community colleges, but at 
the elementary school and university level as well. 

In fact, because of a serious lack of inattention to the prepara- 
tion of teachers at the university level, it would appear that a 
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study of effectiveness of language training might best be directed 
toward that level « 

Lack of teacher preparation at the university level, as. at- any 
level, leads to a lack of effectiveness because the curriculum is 
poorly defined and articulated, teaching strategies are unevenly 
applied, objectives are not met, all of which can lead to the devel- 
opment of negative attitudes toward language learning on the part 
of both students and teachers. 

The same problem occurs in elementary programs of language- 
•learning, but certainly in different proportions. Ineffectiveness is 
there contextual; it operates across all educational levels, riot just 
at the secondary level alone.. The education profession has ad- 
dressed effectiveness language training over the. past ,30 years, 
and I. mention, there is a biography at the end of my statement 
indicating what those studies are, those studies indicate in a very 
general Sense that time and expectations play important roles in 
language learning. | 

Generally the longfcr the time available for learning, .the more 
language is learned; and students generally learn what teachers 
expect from them. Since these studies have been completed at 
various levels of learning and generally relate to the same conclu- 
sions, we can argue that effectiveness, defined as the production of 
results, in this case the ability to use another language, operates 
within these variables. — 

We also know that aptitude for language ft study and attitude 
toward the language, the goals of language study and the learning 
environment itself interface with time and expectations. Thus, the 
language teaching profession knows what the major variables that 
relate to effectiveness of language learning. What we do not know 
is how to manipulate these variables including learning strategies 
to make language learning in all school levels even more effective 
within current and desired amounts of time for instructions. 

It is in this light that we would recommend consideration of 
incentive funding for a geographically disparate group of elemen- 
- tary, secondary- schools and colleges or universities to serve as 
model programs for differing alternatives in language learning. 

These model programs cotild then develop a defined curriculum, 
defined strategies of instruction, appropriate materials, iand train 
teachers for the specific alternative. These programs could then be 
evaluated at all stages for dissemination to others for their consid- 
eration and choice. 

I have also* outlined six different alternatives which I will not go 
into. They are in the statement, and that can essentially suffice 
except for perhaps mentioning them. 

Incentive language learning training, ipamersior schools, poten- 
tial use of bilingual programs, global education, valuation and 
examination of foreign language competence in higher education 
and incentive funding in international studies combined, and an 
opportunity to look at currently what we are doing in regular 
school and collegiate offerings. 

In each of these models, language learning and teaching strate- 
gies, curriculum, materials, teacher preparatio: , and testing proce- 
dures need to be defined and evaluated for their contribution to the 
effectiveness of each model. In turn, the models need to be evaluat- 
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ed^ against proficiency standards which could be developed from 
current proficiency, statements such as the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute statements in order to know what can be expected from each 
model.. 

I would like, to go on to articulation and proficiency standards. 
Having been a -teacher of English and German in the schools for 
over 10 years prior to entering a university teaching career, I wish 
to express concern about the nature of section 5 of this bill. 

The encouragement of a 2-year foreign language program 
through this bilj. is, in my perception, somewhat inappropriate 
because it could negate gains in the awareness among teachers and 
learners at the elementary and secondary school levels that lan- 
guage learning cannot be effectively accomplished in that short 
period; we are talking about 300 hours at most. 

Such encouragement will also tend to negatively force college 
and university standards for arfiounts learned onto the secondary 
schools. There needs to be an understanding at both the secondary 
and college/university levels of whi^t skidents can learn of another 
language the amount of time available for learning. 

But articulation between secondary schools and college programs 
will not necessarily come about as a result of giving grants to IHEs 
which require 2 academic years of language for each entering 
student in the IHE. 

Such requirements in the past forced college standards on sec- 
ondary schools, standards which were not necessarily applicable to 
secondary schools. Much hard feeling existed in the fifties and 
sixties between secondary school and college teachers of foreign 
language as a result of this situation. 

What is needed to resolve this problem is the examination of the 
kind of language proficiency that can be obtained in the various 
language learning alternatives which have been mentioned above. 
From that examination, reasonable minimal expectations of profi- 
ciency in. oral and written communication could be established for 
each alternative. ■■ , 

Colleges and universities would then know what to expect from 
the different -program types and could then plan to place students, 
where they most appropriately .belong in their .language courses or 
excuse them entirely^rom furtHer basic study. 

It is friy assumption^ that statements establishing minimal profi- 
ciencies and the evaluation of those proficiencies would be similar 
to the statements and procedures used' by the Foreign Service 
Institute and other Government agency language schools. ... 

Having been through a recent workshop at the FSI language 
schoo? on the oral interview and having worked with graduate 
students who have evaluated the feasibility of an FSI-type inter- 
view in: evaluating elementary and ^secondary school language 
teacher proficiencies for certification., I find that it r is not too diffi- 
cult tb find agreement on the level of proficiency of nonnative 
speakers of the target language when a carefully written set of 
criteria for each level has been written.. 

It would appear that this procedure, though useful within the 
Government, needs modification for use outsif;' the Government to 
help develop standards as. well as the meai.i to evaluate those 
standards. 
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Assistance is needed to produce the statements arid studies to 
evaluate. th£ oral interview procedure against a revised set of profi- 
ciency statements as they are used at different points in the learn- 
ing system; at the end of secondary school, after both 1 and 2 years 
of college language learning, for teachers prior to certification or 
hiring' as teaching assistants, arid to evaluate language proficiency 
at the graduate-school level - 

.Language learning is a complex problem. It is not resolved by 
forcing standards with requirements at the college level which 
limit the choice of alternatives at lower educational levels. 

The definition of minimal proficiencies in oral and written com- 
munication and the means to evaluate those proncas&cies will help 
the profession insure that efficient language learning is taking 
place. 

The Foreign Language Assistance Act might help in developing 
_ an; awareness not only of the efficiency of alternatives, but also 
how they relate to standards of proficiency if moneys were devoted 
to such development. ".' ^ - 

I think those are the two parts of the statement that I would like 
to read into the record. 

[The prepared statement of Dale Lange follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Prof. Dale L. Lange, President, American Council 
of Teachers of Foreign Language, University of Minnesota 

testimony on h.r. 7580 1 

Let me first of all publicly thank you, Congressman Simon, for your generous 
support on behalf of foreign language learning in the United States. Your author- 
ship of H.R. 7580 has given courage to the many language teachers in this country 
who have felt alone and discouraged, believing that they were the only people 
concerned with the. deteriorating foreign language capability of American citizens. 
It is quite ^obvious that without ydur persistence the inadequacies of -Americans in 
pursuing language study would have come to the public's attention mucir later. 
. Thus, this bill, as one of the first pieces of legislation to be introduced in the 
Congress following the issuance of the report of the President's Commission on 
Foreign Language and International Studies, is hopefully part of a total legislative 
< pack/*^e which picks up on other major priorities of that document and which 
provides some consistent and. long-range support to deal with this country's lan- 
guage and international studies needs. \ 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank Congressman Erdahl from the 
First Congressional District in Minnesota for his support in assuring an opportunity 
to appear at this hearing. 

As you are-probably already aware, the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages has informed its Alert Network of the introduction of the 
Foreign Language Assistance Act into the legislative process. We have also provided 
the Networkers with a complete copy, of the Mil a3 introduced to the House, 
suggesting to them that their ^ponses to the *• . sent both to Mn Simon and to 
their own congressmen. We have urged the ^Jr« to request that the letters 
reflect the opinions of the ACTFL constituent . way, ACTFL is playing a " 

supportive role, giving the membership the bpp^. .y to y give their opinions and 

feedback directly to the bill's author and their own representatives, v 

Although ACTFL is playing, this supportive role, it still has some concerns about 
the legislation which it wishes to share with this Sub-Committee. These concerns 
have developed from discussions within the ACTFL leadership structure. They are 
offered as a positive display of our desire to ! make this bill'as helpful cs it can be to 
deal with language learning in American schools and colleges. 

My remarks are divided into the following categories: Efficiency of language 
training, articulation and proficiency standards, the concept of capitation, and op- 
portunity for educational- equality. 5 
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' EFFICIENCY OF LANGUAGE TRAINING \ 

As H.R. 7580 currently stands, it recommends only a study of the effectiveness of 
foreign language training in secondary schools and community colleges. Without 
anv difficulty one can verv easily make the argument that effectiveness of language 
training needs study not only in secondary schools and community colleges, but at 
the elementary school and university level as well. In fact, because of a serious lack 
of inattention "to the preparation of teachers at the university level, it would appear 
that a *tudv of effectiveness of language training might best be directed toward that 
level Lackfof teacher preparation at the university le.ve-, as at any level, leads. to a 
lack of effectiveness because the curriculum is poorly defined and articulated, 
teaching strategies are unevenly applied, objectives are not met, all of wmcn can 
lead to the development of negative attitudes toward language learning on the part 
of both students and teachers. The same problem occurs in elementary programs ol 
language learning but certainly in different proportions. Ineffectiveness is therefore 
contextual; it operates across, all educational levels, not mst at the secondary level 
alone Th* language education profession has addressed effectiveness pf language 
training over the past thirty plus years with large ^scale studies (Angiolillo, 1947; 
rVgard and Dunkel, 11)48; Scherer and VVertheimer, 1964; Smith, 1970; and Carroll, 
l*)7r>) which indicate in a very general sense that time and expectations play 
important roles in language learning. Generally the longer the time available for 
learning the more language is learned; and students generally learn what teachers 
expect from them Sine* these studies have been completed at various levels ol 
learning and generally relate to the same conclusions, we can argue that effective- 
ness, defined as the production of results, in this case the ability to use anothor 
• ' 11 " " 1 ' - * 1 • ; r — 'angua/*' 
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interface with time and expectations. Thus,' the language teaching profession knows 
about the major variables that relate to effectiveness of language learning. What we 
do not know is how to manipulate these variables including learning strategies to 
make language learning in all school level's even more effective within current and 
desired amounts of time for instruction. / t - . 

It is in this light that we would recommend consideration of incentive funding tor 
a geographically disparate group of elementary, secondary schools and colleges or 
universities to serve as model programs for differing alternatives in language learn- 
ing These model programs could then develop a defined curriculum; defined strate- 
gies of instruction/appropriate materials, and train teachers for the specific alterna- 
tive These programs could then be evaluated at all, stages for dissemination to 
others for their consideration and choice. Such alternatives may be those described 
below. ii u 

1 Intensive language learning training.— This strategy in terms or time could be 
defined as anv amount of time used in concentrated fashion beyond one hour per 
day, five days" per week. Colleges and universities and a few secondary schools, as 
we'll as sumVner language' camping programs afe currently involved with this idea. 
However, their efforts on an individual program basis have not been systematically 
evaluated; we are not certain of their 'effectiveness: , We do not know what they 
teach, how they teach, how students iearn in those conditions, or how and it 
students are successful in such programs: '«..•■,.. *u 

2 I m mention schools.— These schools are defined as bffering all instruction in the 
second language with one hour of the school day devoted to the study of the native 
language (English». This concept is being used by,a handful of schools in the United 
States. It basically comes from the Canadian experiment with* bilingual -education 
which^mny work in Canada, bui the evaluation of which for' U.S. schools is not yet 
completed. It may be that this strategy could work best for French in Louisiana and 
parts of New England where French is. cpmmonly used than in Colorado where the 
language of su-h a program might be Spanish or in Minnesota where the language 
: i be learned might best be- German. In spite of what appears a useful concept for 
\merica-: elementary schools, clear methodology, sufficient materials, a defined 
curriculum and teachers trained to teaclji in such schools remain serious problems. 

:i Incentive funding might also be used to support those schools who wish .to 
include fortv percent of English-speaking mono-lingual children in their bilingual 
programs a" possibility under the Bilingual Education Act.- Monies combmc-a ior 
bilingual education and second language! learning could be used to offer and evaiur 
ate the bilingual schoob -e'.ting as a model learning st/afcgy for those students who 
are English monolingual. \t is my understanding that schools do not necessanlv 
take advantage cA ±e ;0 pc.ccnt rule for* monolingual English speakers in bilingual 
education program*. Such an opportunity would, if given incentive, also give foreign 
language and bilingual educators a chance to get together in a common cause. 
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4. Global education, which intends to make students in schools aware of the 
interrelatednecs of countries and cultures, includes foreign language study, at least 
theoretically. Currently no programs exist to determine the effect ivness of such a 
model on a K-12 basis. Since the President's Commission Report argued for the 
exploration, development, and implantation of international *tuditfs in K-12, incen- 
tive^ nd^ng might be used to develop a model for glot> . education which could be 
implemented and evaluated not only for effectiveness of !a i^age learning, but also 
for tne ability of students to operate in an interrelated worU r 

5. In higher education, the development of foreign .fcnpj&e competence within 
/ international education studies is certainly not clear if wo makv the assumption as 
1 does the President's Commission Report that these two areas need to be Drought 

together to serve each other. Incentive funding then would be appropriate for the 
creation of model foreign language and international-^tudiesprograms in higher 
education-which could be evaluated for their effectiveness in both areas*. It appears 
that current area studies programs do not include a strong language program which 
related to the study of the area. Monies could be givm as incentive to bring 
language study more into focus in such programs. j 

6. Carefully defined and articulated regular school and collegiate offerings can 
also serve as models since all schools will not adopt any one single model. Since 
many schools in the United States still offer only a two or three ygar program and 
four and six year programs are not uncommon, incentive fundingf'could be used to 
help locate such programs, evaluate their effectiveness, and relate ithis effectiveness 
to other models. ^ 

In each of these models, language learning and teaching strategies, curriculum, 
materials, teacher preparation, and testing procedures need to he defined and 
evaluated for their contribution to the effectiveness of each model. In turn the 
models need to be evaluated agpinst proficiency standards^hich could be develops 
from current proficiency statements such as the ''Foreign Service Institute stat- 
ments in order to know what can be expected from each. model. 

To conclude this section, I^sHould like to suggest that incentive funding should Is 
used as a, concept to £.?amine ; .the effectiveness of language learning models & tik 
levels. We must not be side-tracked by thinking that a higher education model o an 
intensive learning n$4ej are id themselves more effective than any other model. Vrir 
simply do. not know. ' 

Tne research and development that must take place before we can know morn 
about the effectiveness of different models could be supported by this bill if it were 
modified from its present form to deal with appropriate models for different v?..-t>- 
tional levels, evaluated against some standardized language proficiency '• :cpecta- 
tions. «v 

\ - . 

ARTICULATION )' AND PROFICIENCY STANDARDS 

-.- Having been a teacher of French and German in the schools for over ten years 
prior to entering a university teaching career, I wish to exp. >ss concern about the 
nature of Section 5 of the bill. The encouragement of two year foreign language 
program through this bill is. in my perception, somewhat inappropriate because it 
could negate gains in the awareness among teachers and learners at the elementary 
and secondary school levels that language learning cannot be~*effectively accom- 
plished in that short period (300 hrs. at most). Such encouragement will also tend to 
negatively force college and university "standards" for amounts learned onto the 
secondary schools. There needs to be an understanding at l>oth the. secondary and 
college/university levels of what students can learn of another language in the 
amount of time available for learning. But articulation between -secondary schools 
and college programs will not necessarily . ue about as a result of giving grants to~~ 
IHEs which require two academic years of ianguage for each entering student in the 
IHE. Such requirements in the past forced college, standards on secondary schools, 
standards which were not necessarily applicable to secondary schools. Much hard 
feeling existed in *ho 50s and 60s between secondary school and col. »ge teachers of 
foreign language a*» a . esult of this situation. — - — - 

What is needed to resolve this problem is the examination of the kind of language 
proficiency that can be obtained in the various language learning alternatives 
which have been mentioned above. From that examination, reasonable minimal 
expectations of proficiency in oral and written communication couid be established 
for eacl'i alternative. Colleges and universities would then know what to expect from 
the different program types and could then plan to place students where they most 
appropriately belong in their language courses or excuse them entirely from further 
basic study. { . t 

It is my assumption that statements establishing minimal proficiencies and the 
evaluation of those proficiencies would be similar to the statements and procedures 
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used by the Foreign Service Institute and other government agency language 
schools' Having been through a recent workshop as the FSI language school on the 
oral interview and having worked with graduate students who have evaluated the 
feasibility of an FSI-type interview in evaluating elementary and secondary school 
language teacher proficiency for certification, I find that it is not too difficult to find 
agreement on the level of proficiency of non-native speakers of the target language 
when a carefully written set of criteria for each level has been written. It would 
appear that this procedure though-useful within the government needs modification 
foruse outside the government to help develop standards as well as the me fns to 
evaluate those standards. Assistance is needed to produce the statements and stud- 
ies to evaluate the oral interview procedure against a revised set of proficiency 
statements as they are used at different points in the learning system: at the end oi 
secondary school, after both one and two years of college language learning, lor 
teachers prior to certification or hiring as teaching assistants, and to evaluate 
language proficiency at the graduate school level. 

Lanfoiage '.earning is a complex problem. It is not resolved by forcing standards 
with requirements at the college level which limit the choice of alternatives at 
lower educational levels. The definition of minimal proficiencies in oral and written 
communication and the means to evaluate those proficiencies will help the profes- 
sion ensure that efficient language learning is taking place. The Foreign Language 
Assistance Act might help in developing an awareness not only of the efficiency ol 
alternatives, but also how they relate to standards of proficiency if monies were 
devoted to such development. 

THE CONCEPT OF CAPITATION , 

While we know that capitation could be a very useful concept in granting monies 
to support foreign language training in'schools and colleges, we are also concerned 
about our perception Shat the monies granted may not be used to address the real 
problems of language learning. Whilt it may be that regulations for the administra- 
tion of this legislation will suggest controls over tho use of the money, it u not as 
yet clear what they will be. Section 4(3) suggests that the Secretary establish 
standards for instructional programs and require evaluation of such programs in- 
cluding student progress. Yet there is a lack of specificity as to how the money will 
' oe spent. Let me use an example in higher education. The University of Minnesota 
has a requirement for graduation from its College of Liberal Arts; in theory at least 
it has approximately 1500 French, 1000 German, and 1500 student studying lan- 

fuage per student year in the first year alone and in theory 500 students , of f rench, 
00 of German andf 500 of Spanish per student year in the second year. Since there 
is a 'language requirement, the University would receive $159,000 lor its b,dUU 
French German, and Spanish students^if it applied for the money. What is impor- 
tant in this instance is not my mathematics or my interpretation, of the bill, but 
rather how this money is to be used. Is it to be spent on the preparation and 
continuing in-service preparation of teachers at this level? Is it to be devoted to the 
coordination sad continuing development of the language learning curriculum? Is it 
to be used to purchase new equipment (computer terminals, language laboratories, 
tape recorders)? How does the institution determine how it uses the money in 
relation to its needs? Can it be used to support the teaching- of literature/ Who 
judges the appropriateness of the application . and according to what criteria? 

On another issue, il.R. 7580 gives incentive funding essentially for foreign lan- 
guage study. It does not address the totality of foreign language and international 
studies. The ACTFL leadership has discussed the one-sided nature of the legislation 
and find it lacking in support for a coalition of foreign language and international 
studies. I have spoken about this coalition in another section of this paper, r oreign 
language instruction in our minds is not very welJL separated from global and 
international education. That these two areas seem to work together in a theoretical 
framework requires support for a practical coalition in the classroom. We had hoped 
% to see support for this concept in this bill. ... , . r 

-Finally, we are concerned about the use of capitation for the distribution oj 
limited lunds over a large number of institutions. Perhaps capitation should be-used 
only to extend language learning programs such as third or fourth year secondary 
school or college programs; 6r to support the establishment of consortia of LbAs, 
and IHE, and the state education agency to determine realistic in-service needs of 
teachers 

In giving this lfet of suggestions for the use of capitation, we hope not to have 
confused the issue. We hope that in further consideration of this legislation the 
author ana* the committee would give further clarification to the use of capitation in 
providing incentives for the support of foreign language training to American 
schools and colleges. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY 

While I am sure it is difficult to address, the equality of educational opportunity 
in learning a foreign language is not attended to in this bill. Large school districts 
and large universities with foreign language programs will apply for the monies 
appropriated, for this legislation. Students in those programs will have the opportu- 
nity to connrtu,e their language study. Yet there ^vifl be those students who will not 
have the opportunity to study and language because such programs do not currently 
exist in rural areas and small colleges. I have recently heard of a foreign language 
development project of a consortium of schools in the small rural districts of 
northwestern Minnesota where language programs are too costly for any single 
school. In this project, the schools which are 25-35 miles apart are attempting to 
locate funds for a single teacher who will provide foreign language instruction. to 
the students in the schools of the consortium via closed-circuit television. This 
example points out the necessity to provide support for those schools and college 
who do not have language instruction, but who would like to offer it for their 
students. In the current bill, it appears that such schools are ineligible to apply for 
incentive funds. How can such schools get into the formula? 

Perhaps a more generous formula for small schools and colleges could be effected 
to help establish such programs. Or perhaps matching funds to hire a teacher in 
such situations for a three year period with the institution picking up the responsi- 
bility thereafter might also be a possibility. The opportunity to study a foreign 
language does not always exist. Incentive funding might be directed toward the 
establishment of such opportunity. 

These are some of y our concerns. Some suggested resolutions have also been 
offered. Both have been shared in a positive spirit so that you know what they are: 
Yet we support the effort of the bill's author in writing H.K. 7580. We hope to work 
with 1 the bill's author, this subcommittee, and the Congress for the passage of a 
Foreign Language Assistance Act. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Simon. We thank you very, very much, and we will now 
hear the next witness and then ask questions. 

Our next witness is Mr. Peter Eddy, who has done some pioneer- 
ing and also done the most exhaustive work in the area of public 
opinion in this area. 

[The prepared* testimony of Peter Eddy follows:] 

Prepared Testimony by Peter A. Eddy, Center for Applied Linguistics 

Congressman Simon and Congressman Panetta are to be applauded for H.R. 7580, 
a bill which I believe has the potential to do a great good for foreign language 
instruction in the United States. While I recognize the need for legislative initia- 
tives and financial support in other areas of international education, the critical £ 
neglect of foreign language instruction in this country over the past 15 years has 
become highly visible to the public over the past 18 months. Foreign languages thus 
are a good place to begin a program of support to the broad spectrum of intemation- 
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al education. Initiatives that will encourage larger numbers of Americans to study 
foreign languages*; encourage them to develop greater competence in the language(s) 
they sturiy (i.e. study them for a longer period of time), and encourage also the 
foreign "language profession to do a better job, are sorely needed ai this time. 1 
thank Congressman Simon for the opportunity to voice strong support for the 

• "Foreign Language Assistance Act." H.R. 7580, which has the potential to be the 
most beneficial piece of legislation for language instruction in this country since the 
National Defense Education Act more than twenty years ago. I will comment briefly 
on each of the three major parts of the bill: funding for elementary school foreign 
language study: funding for studies of foreign language instruction in secondary 
schools and community colleges; and funding for language 'Study in higher educa- 
tion. « c 

I feel that the proposed legislation is correct in seeking to reward and encourage 
the deve'opment of foreign language "immersion' 4 programs at the elementary level. 
Several recent surveys of foreign language study in elementary school would have 
us believe that such study is dead in the United States. We at tbe Center for 
" Applied ^Linguistics believe, to the contrary, f that a considerable degree of interest 
exists in elementary school foreign language 'instruction, and that the time is right 
to provide the support for program development' that the Foreign Language Assist- 
ance Act would furnish. We cite the following evidence: 
x 1. In a nation-wide poll conducted tor the President's Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies, 7<j percent of the respondents indicated that 
they believe that foreign language instruction should be offered in the elementary 
school; -12 percent believed that such instruction should be required. 

2. A recent survey of the membership of the Northeast Conference (a large 
professional organization of language teachers in the Northeastern States), shows 
that elementary school foreign language instruction is taking place in .approximate- 
ly :]') percent of private schools, in 29 percent of church-run schools, yet in only 16 
percent of public schools. - . 

'I The foreign language immersion movement in. the United-States is still very 
srnaN, but we. have compiled at the Center for Applied Linguistics a list of a dozen 
programs engaging in foreign langauge immersion in one form or another, and the 
list is growing. We will be launching an Education Department-funded study of 
elementary school language instruction (to include all types of such study) in 
October of this year. At the conclusion of this study, one year hence, we expect to 
know considerably more about the status of elementary school foreign language 
instruction than we do today. 

•1. Research shows that, other things being equal, children who begin their lan- 
guage study earlv and who pursue it for an extended period will learn more than 

* those who begin late. But, other things are too frequently not equal. As members of 
the committee may know from personal experience or from other testimony, many 
school districts in'this nation attempted 'to launch elementary school foreign lan- 
guage instruction twenty years ago.. An enrollment survey done in 1959 reported 
that there were over 1.5 million American elementary school children studying 
foreign language. The vast majority of these programs have' long since been aban- 
doned in a sad chapter for American foreign language education chronicled by 
Theodore Anderson in the book "Foreign Languages in the Elementary' School, A 
Struggle Against Mediocrity. 4 ' 

In order to avoid some of the pitfalls that prior experience has shown us, let me 
list some principal caveats: * 

1. I assume that the . purpose of Foreign Language Assistance Act grants for 
elementary school language programs would be to provide startup money for pro- 
grams that would eventually function on their own, with funding from local sources. 
The language of the Act might specify that the Secretary determine what an 
appropriate term' might be. 

2. Certain program characteristics are known to contribute to the long-term 
viability of language instruction programs. While these are probably more appropri- 
ately incorporated into regulations rather than into the Act itself, let me simply 
enumerate several here: 

A. Adequately trained teachers. There is not currently a large supply of well- 
trained elementary school foreign language teachers. A school district applying for 
funds under this Act should be able to show that it has access' to a. supply of 
adequately-tra : rv2d instructors,, or can credibly re-train staff already employed by 
the school distr^t. : 

IL Institutional commitment. The amount of funding likely to emanate from the 
Foreign Language Assistance Act grant will not likely.be adequate to support fully 
an elementary immersion progra.n. Ways might be suggested for the use of grant 
funds that would make it difficult for a school district to hire a part-time instructor 
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who would be let go at grant termination. This suggests that the best use of grant 
funds might be for,costs associated with the startup of such programs: materials of 
instruction, the training of parent.or college/university aides, inservice training of 
teachers, and the like. 

C. Necessity of attention to articulation. (By "articulation"- here, I mean the 
coordination of the content and methodology of language courses following elemen- 
tary school language instruction* so that the benefits of such instruction are not 
..diluted or lost J It is the failure of many school districts to^plan carefully enough for 
articulation that killed many elementary school language programs in the past. 
'This is not a trivial problem; it mean's that a school system must plan for a separate 
track to accommodate the children who leave elementary .school with a degree of 
language competence. > # S 

3. Finally, -although there is considerable evidence that foreign language immer- 
sion programs provide the greatest amount of language competence of any curricu- 
lum we have seen in elementary school language instruction, I wonder whether 
eligibility for assistance under the Act should be limited > to such immersion, pro- 
grams. There are numerous types of immersion programs practiced in the United 
States and Canada; all are not equally effective. And it must be remembered that 
the total immersion approach is a radical one and probably not capable of being 
-adopted in many American elementary schools. I believe that any elementary school 
foreign language program should be eligible for funding under the A ct provided if it 
meets certain criteria. The points I have just mentioned are suggestive of such 
criteria. Thus, increasing the range of fundable language instruction programs 
would not prevent regulations from assigning th tf ; highest priority to immersion 
. programs, but would make Foreign Language Assistance Act funds accessible to a 
large number^ of districts that simply could not consider launching foreign language 
immersion programs. 

My interpretation oPthe portion of the Act dealing with secondary schools and 
community colleges (Section 3, (c), p. 3 line 8) is that more Tiust be found out about 
the status of language instruction at these levels in order to determine, the best 
iTietLod for support. While I agree with this approach, I believe thardfoere.lfc, one 
well-defined area that needs support right now: proficiency test development j £md a 
national assessment program. This is an area identified by the Presjq^t^sjimmis — 
sion and by MLA/ACLS task forces to be of the very highest priority. ■» 

There is a very great need for standardized proficieroy tests at all levels in this 
country, even in the most commonly taught languages. The MLA Cooperative Tests 
are now twenty years old and no longer reflect, what is being taught in today's high 
school language classroom. (These tests were developed, primarily with NDEA sup- 
port, to measure performance in the early stages of langWge learning.) Some recent 
experience will illustrate this point. The foreign language coordinators of a large 
school district decided that the time had come for a district-wide -assessment of 
foreign language achievement. The MLA Cooperative Tests were administered to 
students at certain levels of instruction on a system-wide basis, with the oral 
proficiency test being administered to a small sub-sample of the whole. When the 
teachers and their leaders assembled in order to discuss what sort of analysis might 
be appropriate for the test data, it became clear that the teachers, after seeing what 
the MLA Cooperative Tests were testing, believed almost unanimously that an£ 
discussion of these results would be totally meaningless, since it was their impres- 
sion that the tests no longer reflected what they were teaching in their classrooms. 

I submit that a program of test development and -a project to use these in a 
national assessment program should be a major component of Section 3 (c) of the 
proposed Act. The first tests to be developed would be in the most commonly taught 
languages: French, German, and Spanish. As' a part of the norming procedure, a 
national sample of secondary students would be selected, and would be administered 
these tests. On the basis of this testing program, in addition to getting current 
norms for the test, we would also obtain extremely valuable information to be used 
both in school districts and in commercial publishing houses that publish foreign 
.language instructional materials. This 'information would describe what, level of 
achievement we can expect from today's high school foreign language ^classrooms. 
There is nationwide movement afoot, spearheaded by Dr. Helen Warriner-Burke, to 
attract attention to what many foreign language professionals believe to be unreal- 
istic expectations of language mastery in the secondary school. A test development 
and implementation program such as the one* I have just sketched would furnish 
our profession with the kind of hard data we need in order to make intelligent 
decisions about curriculum reform in this area. 

I believe that the initiatives recommended by the proposed legislation regarding 
college and university instruction, most specifically those dealing with the imple- 
mentation of a foreign language requirement in college (Section 5(A), P. 6 line 9), 
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•have great potential to cause rapid change on the American language instructional 
scene. I am extremely-gratified tojyrte that the authors of this a bill recognize the 
importance of increased contac£ Ii'ours in language instruction, as evidenced by the 
stipulation that support be limited to institutions which provide five contact hours 
per week. A comparison of contact hours provided in (he r;rpical university situation 
with those in a language school where real proficiency, is obtained (the Foreign 
Service Institute's (FSI) School of Language Studies) is instructive here. In the 
typical university two-year language sequence, a student might gain a total 180 
hours of classroom contact time: 3 class hours per week, 15 weeks per semester, 4 
Isemesters. At FSI the student of average language learning ability will take 480 
hours of intensive language instruction in very small classes in order to obtain what 
the FSI calls "limited working competence." We should not$)e surprised that our 
college language instruction leaves us with so little real competence, when consid- 
ered in this light! . m . 

The foreign requirement in colleges and universities is a major force in determine 
ing th«* amount of foreign language study not only in higher education but in 
secondary education as well. Foreign language study is : an accepted part of the basic 
curricu' .i "»f secondary and highet" education in virtually all civilized nations of 
this globe except our own. We as a- nation have been unconscionably lax in letting 
the position oi language" study in our schools and college curriculum erode over the 
past decade ai d a harf, and it is gratifying to see the authors of this proposed 
legislation provide some incentive for.reinstituting a language requirement. 

While I support strongly the two aspects of this legislation just alluded to, let me 
voice a concern about the language of the proposed legislation relating to each. 

The proposed ^legislation defines a "qualified pbstsecondary foreign language 
course" as a "course of foreign language instruction which is scheduled to meet at 
least five days each week" (page 8 line 20). I am concerned that the Act is being too 
restrictive about the mode of furnishing increased exposure time, in foreign lan- 
guage classes. Further,' by a schedule which-imposes a class meeting each day of the 
week;-the Act is stipulating an arrangement that would not fit into the overall 
scheduling plan of many American institutions of higher education. I feel that the 
language of the bill should stipulate only that, to. qualify for grant support, courses 
should meet a certain number of hours per week. There might be several categories 
of courses here with various hourly Q stipulations. The establishmtnt of the exact 
numbers could be left to the Secretary of Education. Such an arrangement would be 
flexible enough to accommodate courses that might meet three times a week for two 
hours each, and "intensive" courses where students spend even" more time m con- 
tact wit \he language. " 

With inspect to the foreign language requirement, I, like many in our profession, 
would like to see the day. when foreign language requirements were phrased in 
terms of what the student can do at the end of language training, not how long he 
or she had spent in a classroom. In this regard, the Committee is no doubt aware of 
the initiatives currently being taken to adapt FSI's oral proficiency measure to the 
academic environment. In the meantime, though, it appears to me that a language 
requirement expressed in terms of years of language study i? certainly better than 
none at all. - • j. y 

With' respect to the Act's language addressing the language reauir^i^nt, I am 
concerned that the .Education Department would be faced with a difficult problem 
indeed: How to determine whether an institution has a bona fide foreign language 
requirement so as to receive the Subsidy. Foreign language requirements tend to be 
complicated things on a university campus; some schools and colleges on the campus 
are subject to it, some degrees require iOvhile others do not. Only in the smallest 
institutions will there be the possibility of a "blanket" language requirement for all 
students.' ' * : . 

In order to make the program that would result from the proposed legislation^ 
more workable, and to encourage the application of the foreign language require-' 
ment to the largest proportion possible of the -student body, I would suggest that the 
"headcount" to determine the amount an institution mfght receive not be conducted 
of fche total student body, but (as stipulated in Sectidn 5(a)(2), p. 6 line 21) rather of 
.the number of students who would be affected by the requirement, i.e., the number 
.of students enrolled in degree programs and academic units that require foreign 
language study. In addition, in order to encourage institutions to implement compe- 
tency-based requirements the legislation might include a bonus for programs where* 
requirements could be demonstrated to be competency-based. 

In conclusion, one should not infer from my comments that theproposed legisla- 
tion has less than my full support. My suggestions have been motivated by my 
desire to see the programs that ensue from this legislation function optimally in view 
of the hard fiscaf realities in Americans current educational situation. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER A. EDDY, CENTER FOR APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 

o 

Mr, Eddy. My name is Peter Eddy, and I am from the Center for 
Applied Linguistics. 

, The center is a nonprofit enterprise and was established by the" 
Modern Language Association of America in the late 1950's.„ 

The center has focused on a number of language issues, particu- 
larly as they relate to social <,oncerns, They include, however, a 
heavy interest in foreign language instruction at all levels, and 
particularly in English as a second language,* \most recently, in 
English as a second language for refugees from Southeast Asia and 
from elsewhere. 0 

I am not going to read from the testimony that you have copies 
of, I believe. v > 

Mr. Simon. We will enter that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Eddy. I would like to highlight, however,- several of the 
points that I have made and perhaps make a couple of supplemen- 
tary comments. 

My written comments focus on three areas, the three areas cov- 
ered by the Foreign Language Assistance Act, elementary school 
foreign language study, second school foreign language study, and 
foreign language in the colleges and universities. 

With respect to the teaching of foreign language in elementary 
schools, the time is right to help this movement along. 

Mr. Perkins, in his comment a few moments ago, was expressing 
some concern about the amount of such instructiQn that is taking 
place. Actually there is- quite a bit of interest across this country. It 
is no£ nearly what it was 20 years ago at which point a survey 
concluded fc thtre were IV2 million elementary school children study- 
ing foreign languages. 

Currently, there are 70,000 students studying foreign languages 
in the State of Texas. I am talking about elementary schooLstu- 
dents and they are understandably studying Spanish. 

In a. survey I conducted of the membership of the Northeast 
Conference of the Language Association, 35 ^percent of the people 
who taught in' private schools indicated that there was -some ele- 
mentary \ school foreign language instruction in their institutions. 
* Of the people teaching in church-related schools 29 percent indi- 
cated there was some foreign language being taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of their Institute. Only 16 percent of the people teach- ' 
ing in public schools indicated there was some elementary school 
language instruction in their school systems. 

I am not trying to say, by any means, it is a widespread phenom- 
enon across the country, but i' does .exist. The interest is not zero. 

Finally, with respect to elementary school foreign language, I 
jvoitfd like to state that I believe that the eligibility for funding the 
Foreign Language Assistance Act ought to be brought so as not to 
limit it just to immersion programs only. 

" m For the people present here, we mignt Explain, foreign language 
immersicm is a program conducted afthe elementary school level 
whereby the children receive their instruction also in geography in 
„ a foreign language. 

I would make the plea that eligiblity for funding not be limited 
to the so-called immersion programs. Immersion is a radical ap- 
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proach to the question. It is probably the most effective means of 
teaching "foreign language skills in an academic setting that we 
have seen yet. ' ■ ' 

Sowever, it seems to me that given the wide variety of educa- 
al situations in thiS country, that there is probably a consider- 
able percentage of those school -districts not ready to take tfrat 
particular leap, and they should be eligible to institute high quality 
programs that would be somewhat less radical or ambitious than 
the immersion approach. 

With regard to secondary school foreign language instruction, I 
would like to express support for the Measures that you have 
outlined which basically involve a study of the situation. ' 

I would like to mention some of the recommendations of the 
President's Commission _and make a plea that the testing devices 
for language skills not only in the secondary schools but alao : in 
higher education simply don't exist. 

They exist but they are 20 years old and no longer really reflect 
what is going on, so what is really needed is a development. of ^set 
of tests, and we can't really do any of the' things that Profe&or 
Lange was referring to before we have a valid set of tests, so we 
have to develop such a set of tests, first of all and, second, with 
those tests, ' conduct a national assessment of the proficiency of 
students in the foreign language classrooms in this country, so that 
we can get an up-to-date realistic idea of what we can expect a 
child to know once he or she gets to the end of the high sch ool 
language learning experience. 

. With respect to college and university foreign language instruc- 
tion, I would like to express support for the provision of incentives 
- to increase classroom contact hours. I am delighted to see the fact, 
that the necessity of providing a larger amount of instructional- 
time is recognized by the authors of this legislation. 

1 would like to caution about stipulating that 5 days a week be the 

primary criterion for funding; it might exempt a lot of institutions 
across the land that simply couldn't fit a- 5-day requirement into 
their academic instructions. 
Perhaps a better way would be to' stipulate a certain number oi 

♦ classroom contact hours a week and most institutions are flexible 
enough so they could accommodate that kind of guideline rather 

* than stipulating a number of days per week the classes ought to 
meet. 

I would like to support also your initiative in . providing monetary 
reward, if you will, for the reinstituting of foreign language re- 
quirements. . 

It seems to me, however, that the current language of the bill, in 
addition to being extremely expensive, might lead to some confu- 
sion about what constituted qualifying foreign language require- 
ment. In its place I might suggest the capitation .grant be based on 
the . number of students enrolled in degree programs to which a 
: foreign language requirement applies rather" than to the total 
number of students enrolled at a particular institution. 

That might be a most cost-effective way to go about it, and also 
given the complexity of some multiversities in today's educational 
scene, it might be an easier thing for the people in the department 
of education- to administer. _ 
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I would like to say in conclusion, we at the center want to voice 
our strong support for this legislation. 

Second, we want to thank you for providing us the opportunity to 
comment oh it, and simply, to say that we stand ready to help you 
lna "y appropriate way to assure its passage. . 

Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. We thank both of you very, very much. 
.If I may comment on one of the last points that you mentioned— 
the applicability of this to all schools. * 

I frankly purposely, drafted it sb that it would have to be across 
,the board in a university or college simply on the premise that 
today you can t be an engineer or a physician or anything really 

*V some kind of a la nguage, or you should not be. 

Mr. Eddy. We certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Simon. Both of you touched on a problem I wrestled with 
unsuccessfully in putting this together, and that is the area of 
nesting proficiency. - 

I am very reluctant to put something in legislation for fear of 
What that will do to the legislation. The Federal Government has 
been very reluctant, to get into the field, as we have found in other 
areas as we have pushed, for example, education for the handi- 
capped. - " Ui 

One of the great arguments against having it was we are not 
going to -have quality teachers but, in fact, once we started pushing 
we found the quality started to improve because there was more 
at ention on it.. We could, however, mandate the Secretary to meet 
with the various associations to discuss che problem. 

There may be -other ways to handle it. I think you understand 
the problem from my perspective. 

have° Uid be interested in an y comments either one of you might • 

• M u r ; ^ pD u ' 1 certai n!y am hot qualified to speak about what 
might be the appropriate ways within the legislative Environment 
and given the sensitivities that there are to try to organize this 
but perhaps it might be, as you just mentioned, perhaps the Secret 
tary might be charged with exploring the various options with ' 
respect to assessment of foreign language skills. — 

Mr. LANGE^Lguess I would feel the same way in the sense that "- 
~Tu 3 \ l ?pntont was essentially to bring this issue up front and say 
Srfii u-n k .i' !? ~ n i ethin i' that H.eeds to" be handled, perhaps not 
in the -bill itself, but certainly as a measure that the Secretary 
might deal with in some way if, however, instructions were to be 
given but I think in order for us to deal with the issue of efficien- 
cy, which is a word that is used in the bill, we can't know.that 
unless we do have the appropriate measures to examine language 
learning and what students actually do learn in programs. < 

Mr. Eddy. The tests that do exist now, the old tests that exist 
thTfiftiel deVel ° ped ln la - ge P art with Federal funds at the end of 

fh°/ %°^ Se i r e ,-i re f ? ced an entirely different world than 

oVTu°; £ he lat e fifties but, nonetheless, those tests were developed 
at that time, and maybe it would be possible to review and find out 
what happened, how tha t came about. \ 
Richard Brod may know how that happened. 
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Mr. Simon. Maybe the answer is that we put it in the report 
language— get some strong recommendations to* the Department to 
explore this area. • 
- Wh"pn we get 'to the point of drafting a committee report, we 
might send a rough draft to the two of you, and to Richard Brod, 
and £ few others to get your feelings on whether we are moving in 
the right direction. -.. ■ 

Mr Lange. Well, Jim Perkins did mention the Foreign be yice 
Institute procedure, and it is currently being examined in higher 

education. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

I participated in a recent workshop at the Institute, as a matter 
of fact, last week, and one of my assignments , as a result of that 
workshop is to begin to exanrine the usefulness and the use of that 
procedure ,in the secondary, schools. J 
" That is an assignment that I am carrying out because we are 
going to have another* meeting of the workshop in early December, 
so we will begin to look ' at that, issue as a possibility for or to 
examine proficiencv of students as they learn a foreign language. 

Mr. Simon. You mentioned in your statement, Dale, part of the, 
total legislative package. I know you are aware of this; but some of 
the others may not be. ° a . 

We adopted an amendment last week on the Foreign beryice Act 
which says that the Secretary of State must designate as of October 
1 of next year to be effective by 1983 at least for two Embassies,^ 
where everyone there must speak the language of that country, 
which will be kind of an interesting experiment. 

You also mention the bilingual programs. I couldn t agree more. 
In fact, our bilingual "programs are monolingual generally. We are 
not really using that potential resource. 

I gather what you are suggesting also is that maybe we ought Jx) 
set aside a few million dollars for some experimental demonstra- 
tion program. / „ y 

Mr. Lange. That is cprrectjHMJoj^ot say that specifically. I am 
concerned that we don't know very much about different learning 
environments, and that is why I did„indicate that perhaps we need 
to examine in a careful way the different learning environments. 

To deal with the issue of efficiency, we need to know what each 
program can do, and that also then relates to, I think, the ability to 
know what students are capable of when they do enter higher 
education, and that is, as Mr. Perkins has rightfully indicated, we 
do need to have a long sequence of language learning; and it is 
only by having evaluated the different learning environments that, 
we are going to be able to know how everything fits together, so 
that continual language learning can take place. 

Mr. Simon. You also mentioned a 2-ye^r problem and I recognize 
it is a problem. As you reflect on this, any concrete language that 
you would recommend I would be happy to listen to. 

Mr. Eddy. I am wondering whether the bill itself is the appropri- 
ate, place for that. It could be that the legislative history could 
indicate a preference for performance-based or proficiency-type re- 
quirements and also regulations for the implementation of the 
legislation certainly could, as I say, give a higher priority even to 
institutions that want that next step or try to take that next step. 
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' Mr. Simon. That is kind of my presentation.* It* is very difficult 
once you try and put something into the statute. fc o 
9% Mr. Stack? ' \ 

' Mr. Stack. I would simply like to thank the witnesses for their 
very provocative and helpful testimony. They have given us much 

• to reflect upon. 

Mr. Simon, We thank both of you. 

Unfortunately, we have a rollcall over on the floor right now, so 
we will take a 10-minute reces3 before we hear from our next two' 
witnesses. , ? 
[A short recess was taken.] / 
Mr. Simon. The subcommittee will resume. ( ' 
Our next panel is composed of Robert Wallace Gilmoref Global 
Perspectives, Inc., and Johanna Mendelson, Joint National Com- 
\ mittee for Languages. 
\ If the two of you can take the witness stand please? 

STATEMENTS OF ROBERT WALLACE GILMORE, CHAIRMAN, EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES INC., ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ANfDREW SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM DE- 
VELOPMENT; JOHANNA MENDELSON, JOINT NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE FOR LANGUAGES 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT WALLACE GILMORE, CHAIRMAN, EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES INC., ACCOM- 
PANIED BX ANDREW SMITH, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM DE- 
VELOPMENT-^ ^ v ; 

Mr. Gilmore. Can we get our project director, Andrew Smith, up 
here? . * r 

Mr. Simon. If you will identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Smith. Andrew Smith, director of program development. 

Mr. Simon. We do not have you listed as a witness,, but you may 
wish to respond to questions. 

Mr. Gilmore, we welcome you. This is one of those days where I 
am welcoming old friends and it is good to'welcoriie another. 

Mr. Gilmore. Maybe you live in too narrow a circje 
a Mr. Simon. That may be true. 

We will enfer„your statement in the record and proceed howeverk- 
you wish. o ffi 

Mr. Gilmore. I will read it. It is quite short. 

My name is Robert Wallace Gilmore, past president of Global 
Perspectives m Edtfcation : Inc., GPE, and currently chairman of its 
■executive committee. > 

GPE is a, private, nonprofit organization which seeks to encour- 
age democratic values and nationardtizenship competence through 
improving our people's knowledge of and abilities to c&pe with an 
increasingly interdependent and conflict-prone world. 

John Richardson, Clark Kerr, Harlan Cleveland, Steven" Rhine- 
smith and most of those people have worked in the past in interna- 
tional fields. r 

\ Our programs. focus mainly on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, but we work closely yrith key educators and community lead- 
ers at all levels. They include the publication of a quarterly jour- 
nal, Intercom, leadership conferences, a national clearinghouse, ' 
reaching educators in all States, and cooperative efforts such as the „ 

-ids • • " 
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Washington/ffilobal/International Coalition, engaging 40 national 
educational organizations and associations. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today and on 
behalf of GPE, I would like to commend the subcommittee for its 
interest and efforts in foreign language and global/international 
education. , 

We, too, are convinced that the f need is urgent to increase the 
capacity of educators at §11 levels to improve citizen competence in 
a gtobal age. Foreign language 'studies clearly remains an impor- 
tant aspect of this and therefore we endorse the purpose of the 
H.R. 7580 and House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

-I would like to concentrate my testimony on the elementary and 
secondary sections of H.R. 7580. 

We strongly concur in the need for improved teaching/learning 
of foreign languages in elementary and secondary educational in- 
ostitutions. Two important-elements in meeting'this -national educa- 
tional need are an increase in the number of students Exposed to 
foreign language instruction and, perhaps more important, an im- 
provement in the quality of instruction. 

' H.R. 7580 seeks to encourage the broad implementation* of pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools through the capitation 
section 3(b)(1), which provides for 'funds distributed on' the basis of 
the number of students involved in qualified elementary foreign 
language courses. 0 

While the intent of this-section is laudable, it raises several 
concerns. The amount of money requested for this provision is 
considerable, presuming for 'the moment that it will be fully 
funded, but we feel that its impact, if divided among all the u ele- 
mentary schools in America, would be minimal. 

We believe appropriations would have to be increased consider- 
ably if we seek a significant impact on every American elementary 
school. We do-not challenge^he-goal, but we feel that, especially in 
this time of fiscal concerp'and belt tighteningjvthe capitation for- 
mula is hot the optimurrf method through which to reach all the 
schools in our country. * "■■■_/ 

A secbnd concern is related to the nature of the capitation:. We 
feel that the limited funds available should go to those schools that 
wish to improve the quality of their foreign language instruction. 

Furthermore, allocation on a simple head count of students en- 
rolled in programs can easily lead to abuse. While consensus on 
criteria for .quality control are difficult to achieve, it is only by 
confronting this difficulty that we can improve programs. 

We do not feel that any one particular typfe of foreign language 
teaching program, that is, immersion, should be set up as a nation- 
al norm at this time. We are not against immersion' Indeed, -we 
feel that the act should be revised to encourage diversity of ap- 
proach and experimentation, and should particularly encourage 
"interdisciplinary programs. 

Without some attempt to set standards whereby funds would be 
awarded based on schools' willingness to promote . instructional 
quality, the funds provided here may not promote the purposes set 
forth in the act. 

Onfe -element which we feel is essential to a quality program is 
the inclusion of a global/international perspective. Through such 
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programs students can learn not only a specific language and some 
aspects of a specific culture, but can also gain an understanding of 
, the deeper value of recognizing human commonalities and respect- 
ing human differences.. f 

Our small planet is inhabited by individuals who speak hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of languages and dialects and who do not 
share our American culture. Yet. what they do as individuals and 
in the aggregate affects the way we live, and what we do has a 
profound impact on them. 

Learning how to cope with this increasing interaction will not 
necessarily be comfortable but it is essential if we are to preserve 
and expand American democratic values. 

For those reasons we recommend the elimination of the capita- 
tion formula and its replacement with: (1) The encouragement of 
exemplary programs throughout % the* country through grants de- 
signed to maintain an appropriate balance between urban, subur- 
ban, and rural schools; (2) the encouragement of a global/interna- ' 
tional element within all programs funded under the act. 
Section 3(c) provides for a survey- of the effectiveness of foreign 
^language training at the secondary level. Improved information 
j^appujt the status of- different aspects of education is always wel- 
cdme^ ' " \ . \ % ■ 

However,' studies have already been conducted and the need for. 
improved instruction at the secondary level has been clearly dem- 
onstrated, We feel strongly that action to correct ' this state of 
affairs need not wait for a purvey to tell us again that we need 
corrective measures. If the study is to be conducted, w e urge that it ^ 
be broadened to include a gtirvey of international/global studies 
programs at the secondary level. a 

We heartily endorse*Hoiise Concurrent Resolution 301 and are 
particularly plesCsed with- its 'approach, which brings together for- 
eign language study and international studies. We feel that H.R. 
J580 would be greatly improved by the addition- of this joint ap- 
proach. * - 

- Again, I would like to thank the subcommittee for its interest in 
foreign language and international studies. We are convinced that 
this and future legislation can help us build on our American 
democratic traditions and prepare our youth, for the challenges of 
national citizenship in' a global age. 
Thank you. 1 

Mr. Simon. We thank you very much for your testimony. 
Johanna Mehdelson, who has been interested in providing lead- 
ership in this area. - ' 

STATEMENT OF JOHANNA MENDELSON, JOINT NATIONAL 
: COMMITTEE FOJR LANGUAGES 

Ms. Mendelson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this 
subcommittee, for inviting me to appear before you today and to 
• discuss ^.R. 7580, the Foreign Language Assistance Act and the 
House Concurrent Resolution 301. 

I am Johanna Mendelson, a representative of the Joint National 
Committee for Languages, JNCL, a consortium to 10 professional 
organizations of foreign language educators. 
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Rppresented on the JNCL are the Modern Language Association, 
the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, the 
American Association of Teachers of French, the American Associ- 
ation of Spanish and Portuguese, the American Association ot 
Teachers of German, the American Association of leachers ot 
Slavic and East European Languages, the American Associations ot 
Teachers of Italian, Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Lan- 
guages, the.- National Association of Bilingual Educators, the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Association, and 
the Latin American Studies Association, whose members have been 
supportive of the JNCL. 

It gives me great pleasure to tell tnat on behalf of the more than 
50 000 foreign language teachers represented through the JNCL 
that we are grateful to you foi your unflagging support of foreign 
language education in this country. . 

We appreciate the time and effort of you and your staff in 
preparing legislation which will mark a new beginning for foreign 
language education after a dry decade characterized by declining 
enrollments in foreign language classes, and decreased Federal 
funding for all areas of international education. 

We share with you your vision of an America linked to the rest 
of the global community through an ability to communicate in 
other languages and to comprehend different cultural vaiues. 
Beyond the platitudes of global interdependence, beyond the empty 
rhetoric of some of our leaders who seek greater security in a 
narro.w perspective, your national leadership in international edu- 
cation, your special regard for the Helsinki Accords of 1975, are a 
source of inspiration to the educators of this Nation. 

Such commitment to a foreign language study being in the na- 
tional interest is evident today as we discuss the merits of H.R. 
7580 and House Concurrent Resolution 301. % 

The Joint National Committee for Languages believes that the 
study of foreign languages facilitates communication among lan- 
guage groups, lays the foundation for an understanding and appre- 
ciatibn of cultures and contributes to basic linguistic skills. FOifrvv- 
mg the statement of goals set down in 1978 by the Modern-Lan- 
guage Asssociation-American Council of Learned Societies Task 
Forces, we believe that: * 

All students in American schools should have the opportunity to 
study at .least one foreign language; 

"Every American college graduate should be able to read and 
converse in a foreign language; 9 - 

CAW adults in the United States should 'have readily available 
opportunities to- acquire or improve knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage • 

- The history of foreign language education in this Nation dates to 
the early Spanish settlements in the Southeast and a century later 
.'in New England. Tfce Spaniards were the first to introduce system-, 
atic instruction in Spanish to native Americans 

Likewise, the Jesuit missionaries who traveled the .coast. of Flor- 
ida, Georgia,- and the Carolinas, learned the tongues of the Creeks 
and'Chferokee Indians so that they could translate the Bible into 
their languages. 
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In Natick, Mass., John Eliot, the Puritan protector of the Inch 
ans, learned Algonquin so that he could bring, the word to the 
Indian residents of that area. That language learn ing-was r ^neces- 
sity for survival in the American wilderness is documented 
throughout early history. \ 

Even the War of 1812 was to some extent fought over pronundia> 
tion of the English tongue. Impressment was literally a matterl of 
speaking. While our needs have changed, language learning -Aas 
been relegated to a secondary preoccupation. The realities ofjfte 
last decades of the 20th century call for a reexamination of ouV* 
linguistic needs. - t , . 

In a nation where 39 million people's first language is not Eng- 
lish, where Hispanic-Americans are soon to become the largest 
minority group in the Nation, do we not owe it to ourselves to be 
truthful about the necessity of language education in a society 
where a growing portion^of the population is bilingual? 

Efforts such as this legislation to revitalize foreign language 
instruction recalls the famous quote of our late President John 
Kennedy when he discussed the U.S. efforts to insure the control of 
nuclear weapons in 1963. He said that a journey of a- thousand 
miles always begins with the first small step. Such a belief is not 
unlike the one embodied in this legislation. 

H.R. 7580 is what I call an incrementalist approach to a very 
longstanding and difficult problem in foreign language education. 
While it makes no pretenses at redressing in 2 years the diminish- 
ing language enrollments of the seventies, it provides a major 
incentive to schools at all educational levels* to reconsider the value 
of learning a foreign language in the context of planning a good 
liberal arts education. 

Elementary^ schools and institutions of higher education are 
given, a financial incentive to promote foreign language education 
through a variety of training options. Especially at institutions of 
higher education there is incentive tp encourage long-term lan- 
guage study through financial rewards and, more importantly, in- 
centive funding to promote the less commonly taught languages. 

I would like to note that the less commonly taught languages 
include those spoken by over 80 percent of the world's population, 
Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian. Yet 'en- 
rollments in 1977,_ for less commonly taught languages accounted 
for- only 1 percent for foreign language instruction in secondary 
schools and 10 percent in colleges and universities. 
. Encouraging students to develop proficiency in wide-use lan- 
guages will be a challenge, which foreign language'educators must • 
meet in the .closing decades of this century/ This bill wjll help, to 
achieve it. 

H.R. 7580 does not specifically fund secondary school foreign 
language programs. It is, however, in secondary schools that the 
majority of foreign language educators work. While the JNCL 
would like, to see incentive funding or model programs developed at 
the secondary level, we also see how och6r provisions in the bill 
might at least serve to promote increasing high school enrollments^ 

If colleges and universities are given incentive funding, .if they 
require knowledge of a foreign language for entrance and gradua- 
tion, there will inevitably be a favorable spinoff to foreign language 
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/ instruction at the secondary level. This could provide a first step in 
revitalizing language instruction at the junior and senior 'high 
school level. 

These are areas not specifically addressed in this legislation 
where .foreign language professionals would ^encourage greater em- 
phasis. For example, some funding devoted , to teacher training 
would greatly enhance the impact of the legislation. 

Likewise, there exists a need to emphasize that language is but 
one part of culture. Courses which focus purely on the bare gram- 
matical and syntactical features of a language do not serve as a 
- medium for communicating tojfstudents the other components of 
the language's cultural fabric. 

Finally, to strengtherf the incentives offered to foreign language 
instruction, some study on language proficiency measurement 
should be built into 'the legislation. There has been great progress 
in testing proficiency in recent years. It v-v-uld be' useful to add 
such proficiency evaluation to the time spent learning a foreign 
language. 

These are recommendations which we think might enhance the 
effectiveness of the incentives provided in H.R. 7580. They are 
offered in a spirit of making a good bill better. 

House Concurrent Resolution 301 is significant in its recognition 
~o£a national need for foreign language study in this Nation. That 
our national leadership has taken the time to express this need is 
testimony to the work of the chairman , and his colleagues who 
cosponsored the resolution and the President's Commission on For- 
eign Language and International Studies, which served sb a cata- 
lyst for this reassessment of this Nation's needs, in foreign lan- 
guage and international education. 

The Joint National Committee for Languages urges this subcom-. 
mittee to adopt the resolution in thisXJongre'ss'as a commitment, to 
the importance of foreign language education among the U.S. edu- 
cational priorities. " 

Mr. Simon. Thank, you. Your testimony mentions once agairi the 
proficiency problem,' and I think that clearly is one that we have to 
deal with. 

.1 was also interested in your statement: "Some 'funding devoted 
to teacher training would greatly enhance the impact of this legis- 
lation." ; 

There is no' question about the value of the teacher seminars, 
under the old NDEA Act. You constantly run into teachers who 
say the best thing that ever' happened to me was that seminar. 

The Department oi Education has the authority now, but does 
not do anything. Whether we Should broaden this to set aside a 
million or two for something like that is something we ought to 
take a look at. 

Ms. Mendelson. It would be extremely important to not only 
improve the quality of the students'' education, but improve the 
quality of the people preparing those students. The foreign lan- 
guage people who are members of JNCL have clearly expressed a 
desire to help them, especially at the elementary school where new 
foreign language teachers exist. 

It would be absolutely, vital to have some moneys set aside for 
that program. *• 
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Mr. Simon. So we can get to the quality you were also talking 
about. Your statistics, 1 percent of students at the secondary level 
are studying the language spoken by over 80 percent of the people 
of the' Earth; in a^recent report I noticed that we had not had a 
student of Albanian since 1972 at which point we had one student 
of Albanian. ■ 

I have no reason to believe Albania is going to erupt into head- 
lines, but one of these days we may have a national need for some 
expertise in that area. 

Ms. Mendelson. They are all in Peking; that is true. 

Mr. Sjmon. That could very well be. I don't know if we want to 
have to be in a position to rely on those experts in Peking. 

Ms. Mendelson. In 1967, in Illinois there were 69 high schools 
that taught Russian. Last year there were only 12, and I think that 
that is testimony in itself to the decline in the studying of foreign 
languages. In 1967 t there were 69, and in 1979~ 80 there were 12. 

Mr. Simon. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Gilmore, in part we nave covered the concerns in your 
testimony, and I share those concerns. In the bill itself, on page 2 
where we say in our findings: 

In their foreign language programs and elsewhere in the curriculum provided 
their students with an understanding of the history and culture which influences 
perspective values, and attitudes of the people of other countries.' 

I agree, we can't just be talking about language in isolation. We 
also, when we talk about assistance for elementary, the elementary 
level, I don't want to fool anybody. > . 

We -are hot talking about massive across-the-board assistance 
because we use the term "qualified elementary foreign language 
course," and we define that as a course of foreign 4anguage instruc- 
tion using an intensive method of instruction such as immersion, so 
there would be only a limited number of programs at the elemenr 
tary level* that would be funded under this, program; but .we want 
to do. precisely what you' are aiming for; 

The one other problem, and one of the reasons frankly for my 
focusing u on the language as in part .a vehicle to move in the very 
direction that you, are talking about, it becomes very difficult to 
gage global international emphases. 

s I can tell you whether my daughter, has had Spanish II or not. I 
can't tell you whether she has, I am not quite.as clear whether she 
has had a good global perspective in the educational product. „ 

I don't know if you or your colleague would care to comment on" 
that. It is much more difficult to grab hold of from. the view of the 
legislator. - 

Mr. Smith. We agr^; it .is difficult to grab hold of, and we want 
to encourage that this be included in - the bill. People should be 
encouraged t6 deal with that -problem:. We don't have solutions; 
here is what a global perspective is. We hope that can b.e developed 
over a period -of years, and we must include that in programs that 
are going to be started. ' ' ' 

Ms. Mendelson. Foreign language and international education 
go hand in glove. I started- out as a language major and, witrrthe 
grace of NDEA, learned Spanish and Portuguese. It was precisely 
that ability to speak both languages that allowed me °to go into 
research and the social sciences and allowed me to go those couh- 
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• tries, and that language training was the most invaluable tool and 
the most important tool in Seeking- employment; and that is why I 
feel very strongly the international education^Wwhole component 
comes with it. . - p 1 

The ability to speak the^foreign language ; is"rhe primary goal 
that anybody studying the social sciences must have with their 
other part of their education. s ' 

Mr. Gilmore. I concur; they are both needed.* 1 

One is the concept of the area, and the other is th% environment 
it swims in, and it moves both, ways. 

I think A;hat we are very concerned about, of course; the lan- 
guage; take Stsye !Rhinesmith, he has spent Tialf his life teaching j 
languages and sending people around the country. 

I don't see how 'you separate them.- It js, a matter of judgment 
r where the funding goes. ■* 1 

Mr..gMiTH. We ere talking more about more than just the lan- 
guage'. We* are, delighted that you included studying the specific 
'culture, but we are talking more about other things,. in addition. 

We were very pleased with the President's Commission that got 
the foreign language people and the entire national studies, people • 
together; and we have been working very closely over the last few 
years, and saying we need to have, some encouragement from you 
and say this sortpf interdisciplinary effort is needed. ? J 
,.Mr. Simon. If there are other ways of encouraging that ih the 
bill we want to do it and in the committee report language. I hope 
if and when, this immersion issue is discussed . on the floor, I hope 
the .discussion will also make very clear that that is the intent. Let 
me add that Bill Ford's subcommittee on postseconclary education 
plays a v^ery key role in this. 

v We thank you very, very much. We appreciate not only your 
testimony but what you have been doing. * 
Excuse itfe, I did not even let my colleague speak. 
Mr. Stack. Mr;' Chairman, may I say ..-just one thing; that a 
Nation that can put, & man ori the Moon can certainly find one 
student .to take Albanian. Seriously, we are all on the same chan- t 
nel here. We agree on what we want to dd, .. ' . . 

The ./questions you raise are largely to motivation, how we 
achieve the purpose. As has beeii pointed, out, this legislation .is a . 
step leading us to the -achievement of the goals that we have „ 
outlined, and this is not the end. It is the beginning, ancj I certain- 
ly cpmmend the chairman for his work in this fiel4 and. thank you 
for coining. - . ^ : y ■* A ' 

; Mr. Simon. And my apologies again. ** z * \ 

Our final witness is Mr. Richard Brod, director, '-Foreign Lan- 
guage Program, TModern'Languages Association of 'America. 

« . * . ' - 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD I. BROD, DIRECTOR, FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE PROGRAM, MODERN- LANGUAGES ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA . ' . " ✓ 

Mn Brod. With your permission, I would like to read my very, 
brief apd perhaps overly terse statement with some comments. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, , I • am Richard 
Brod, director of Foreign Language Programs for^the Modern Lan- 
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guage Association of America, the Nation's oldest and largest orga- 
nization of c )llege level faculty in English and foreign languages. 

Our organization, as you may recall, helped provide much of the 
leadership and expertise that went intp the creation of Title VI of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

I am here also in my capacity as secretary of the Joint National 
Committee for Languages, a coalition of 10 organizations of lari- 
£Tjage professionals' representing a total of about 69,000 members 
with expertise in all branches of the field, including English as a 
second language as well as the various foreign languages. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to comment on the legisla- 
tive initiative embodied in H.R. 7580 and co place on record our 
appreciation for the interest that the Congress has already shown 
in this field and for the leadership that 'you have taken, Mr. 
Chairman, as founder and , guiding force behind the President's 
Commission on Foreign Language and International Studies and 
author of this bill. 

We endorse the concepts and objectives of this legislation and 
stand ready to support it as it makes its way through the Congress 
during the weeks ahead. We share your conviction concerning the 
° urgency of the Nation's need for remedies of this kind, and we urge 
speedy passage of the bill before you. \ 

I offer the following comments on its specific provisions. 
* We applaud, first of all, -the statement of .need and national 
interest embodied in section 2 of the bill,* and .would suggest only 
that the sentiments contained in ^paragraphs (l),and (3) "be com- 
bined to reflect the conviction that "the cultural, economic, /tad 
security interests" of the Nation will be served botli by the 
strengthening of foreign language instruction, and. by provision of 
instruction in the history ^nd cultures of.other countries! . ^ , 
What I mean to say^ is I support the comments of Mr.'Gilmore 
and others about the" inseparability of the two areas) -which was' 
clear throughout the work of the President's Commission. The 
language of the two fields is healthy and valid' for both of us and 
strengthens bur collective caiise: ' ' y . [ 

Our profession has long since recognized that the .cultural dimen- 
sion qf language instruction is inseparable from the teaching of 
language skills:. In our view! the study of -language, and culture 
together ]constitute one of the "basics" of education and an.essen* 
tial ingredient of the preparation our citizens need tp face the 
complexities, of an interdependent world, ' * ■ r . 

I use that term "basics" .deliberately,- because it is in vogue in 
educational circles and it -is an easy thing for educators and State * 
administrators of education to, regard a field like this aa a' frill. 

That has been the; case for a long time. I think the leadership of 
Congress, with the cooperation of agencies like the Department ofr 
Education, can be a beacon to' help overcome that particular dark- 
ness in the thinking of some educational administrators and lead- 
ers and on the' part of, the public. / * 
I will come back to that later. 

Second: We support the bill's strong focus, section 2(a) on elemen- 
tary school programs in grades 1 through . 6, and its recognition of 
the need to provide incentives, not only to individual gtnadents of 
languages .but also to the institutions which must bear the expense " 
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of planning, staffing, and maintaining appropriate educational pro- 
grams. We urge, however, that in future revisions of this bill: 
' First: The terms "intensive method of instruction" and "immer- 
sion" be carefully defined; 

Second: Provision be made for linking, foreign language study 
with the btudy of foreign cultures and with "global education,' 
recognizing that such studies ought to be part of the basic educa- 
tional program of all pupils; and 

Third: Provision be made for incentives to promote the introduc- 
tion of language and culture studies even in small school districts* 
that cannot reasonably afford the expense of an intensive or im- 
mersion program. 

* Again, if I may comment, it ifr an axiom of our thinking that 
language study is an opportunity for America. Therefore, should it 
deprive any group of that opportunity is simply a violation of our 
own sense of educational equality and the basic principles of our ' 
democracy. 

Third: We support the proposed survey of the effectiveness bf 
foreign language training in grades 7 o throur-h 12, and in com- 
munity" colleges, section 3 (c), but we offer the following comments: 

First: We believe that the work of the survey can be accom- 
Jbiished with 1 year, not 2; and second, we believe the survey should 
not be regarded as prerequisite for other remedial action in this 
area. f 

The secondary schools ,are the place where most Americans re^ 
ceive their first and often only opportunity to study a foreign 
language. Our secondary school language teachers at * the largest 
single group of professionals working in the international field and 
thus constitute our principal "army', in the' effort to restore foreign 
language and international .studies to a position as one of the 
basics of education. ^ 

To comment there, I am sayir. j that secondary school language 
teachers are the army of leadership, that we can build on. They 
may need some repair, in-service training. Many of them* do, but - 
many are doing a terrific job right now. 

They have the capacity to be internationalists and to teach inter- 
national studies, laniguage in culture, culture in, language, as well 
ias carry on the job of language teaching that they have been doing. 

For this . reason, we hope that the present bill, or related legisla- 
tion to follow after it, will develop means of support, for model 
programs in secondary schools and . for institutes that could provide 
additionsd training for secondary school teachers, including oppor^. 
tunities to refresh their own language skills. 

We hope also that a way will be found td provide per capita 
grants or other institutional incentives to encourage secondary , 
schools to establish (1) diploma requirements for college-bound stu- 
dents; (2) full 4-year sequences of language study; and (3) appropri- 
ate incentives and rewards for students who complete such se- 
quencesl , 

With regard to community colleges, we believe the Federal Govr 
ernment can be of assistance by encouraging the development of 
■ lult-education community centers for instruction'' in languages 
nd international studies,- and by assisting the efforts of the teach- 
ing profession to educate community college administrators and 
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the governing boards to the importance of language study to the 
Nation's economic and political security. 

Let me comment on that briefly. The community colleges are a 
much neglected area, a much neglected level of education ihat 
t tends to fall between the cracks of postsecondary activity and 
secondary school activity. 

I . say this with some consciousness, because my own organization 
&- virtually the only foreign language teacher organization, that has 
paid any attention whatsoever to community college programs. 

They have held up in terms of enrollments, but nowhere near in 
percentage, that is tQ say, , as a percentage of the rapid, growth of 
their total enrollments throughout the last decade. 

Foreign languages are not well established in most of the com- 
munity college systems of the United States. It is a pressing need. 
It is a problem that requires study. They are in many ways the 
front" line of a place, of language study as perceived by a communi- 
ty, by the school board, as perceived by legislators of a State, for 
' example. . 

They* look to community colleges as an example of what the 
needs are in contemporary education; and if languages are disap- 
pearing in a community college program, it is a serious and. nega- 
tive signal and, therefore, I applaud the attention that this bill 
would like .to give to community colleges and focus, put some light 
.on them for a change. 

It isjneeded. , * 

Fourth, we. applaud the bill's plan; section 4, for providing incen- 
tive, grants at the^ college level, with appropriate * differential pay- 
ments in< support of advanced level enrollments and enrollments in, 
the less commonly taught languages. 

However, we are less certain of the usefulness of linking incen- 
tive grants to the establishment of collegeTrequirements for admis- 
sion or for graduation,- when suph . requirements anTstated-iii units 
of time.. Such requirements are punitive rather than ' encouraging;- 
and they provide np assurance that the desirfed levels of learning 
will be achieved. ' - ' . 

We urge the committee to consider, instead, the value of second- 
ary school diploma requirements, ( mentioned above, and to insist 
that college level requirements be stated in terms of desired levels 
of proficiency rather than fixed units, of time or credit hours. 

The task of developing .nationally acceptable anii reliable criteria 
for ipeasuring language fkill proficiency is, of. course", one Jthat g 
properly falls upon the language teaching profession itself, in con- 
sultation with experts in related fields of education. • » * ■ 
Much experimental work has been dope, but a strong, effort f is 
now clearly needed as part of the larger national effort envisioned 
by the' Foreign Language Assistance Act. ■ 

. We hope, therefore, that a way can be found, in the present bill 
or in subsequent legislation, to authorize special funding in support . 
of the needed research and development of standardized proficiency 
criteria and instruments' of measurement in the commonly taught 
languages and the most widely used of the less commonly taught ' 
languages. . ; . ' , * 
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May I comment here? Reference was already made by Peter 
Eddy to the, fact that testing, creation of tests back in the early 
1960's was indeed done with Federal funds under the NDEA. 

There is provision now under NDEA for that kind of grant being' 
made under the research program, the very sjnall program for 
research that currently exists in the Department of Education. 

What I am suggesting here is that' a reference to research and 
development could perhaps be added to this piece of legislation," 
Mr. Chairman,' although, as I say, there is legislative authority 
under the NDEA which is now becoming the HEA, but any recog- 
nition you would give would certainly strengthen the recognition 
we would need. 

Ideally, we would hope to develop definitions and standards com- 
parable to those now used by the Foreign Service Institute. If such 
standards were in use, the Congress would be able to stipulate that 
grants under the Foreign Language Assistance Act could be paid 
only in proportion to the number of matriculants who had achieved 
a certain defined level of proficiency, with a higher^ rate of pay- 
ment for higher levels of proficiency and an appropriate differen- 
tial relating to" the study of \the less commonly taught languages, 

Mr. Chairman, the Modem\Language Association and the Joint 
. National Committee for Languages wish also to go on record in 
support of House Concurrent/Resolution 301.. We urge its speedy 
passage in the current .session of Congress so that it may signal to 
the next Congress and the Nation the urgency of the issue and the 
timeliness of the remedies proposed. " 

In conclusion^ Mr. Chairman, let me assure you that the mem- 
bers of the language teaching profession stand ready to assist the 
Congress in any way possible in developing and implementing 
these important legislative objectives. \ 

Our coalition is a broad one, encompassing specialists in many 
fields, including linguistics, psychology, cultural anthropology, edu- 
cational theory, arid area studies. 

We are at the same time generalists, concerned with discovering 
the common human qualities that lie beneath ' the diversity of 
language and culture. . ~ 

Above all, we are skilled^ and dedicated teachers, and we offer 
our knowledge and experience in this important new effort to 
strengtheh and improve the quality of life in our Nation. ; 

Let me add, if I may, like Congressman Erdahl,,I had an opportu- 
nity to watch the Shogun program last night. 

Mr. Erdahl. I should have made it clear for the audience, it was 
an Englishman, the shipwrecked fellow who was the one trying to 
learn Japanese. , 
\^Mr. Brod. The paper reports this morning that nearly half of the 
viewing public, in some of our major cities are watching the tele- 
vised' serialization of a novel set in 17th century Japan. Much of 
the; dialog, is in Japanese, and many of the American viewers, like 
the English-born hero of the drama, are totally dependent on the 
services of an v interpreter. 

For some of them, undoubtedly, this is their first vicarious expe- . 
rience for such dependency. For some, it may be their first aware- 
ness that a foreign language is not a set 'of grunts and written 
squiggles, hut a highly sophisticated system for the expression 6T 
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thoughts and feelings common to all mankind within a cultural 
context. 

At the conclusion of last night's episode, the hero is conducted to 
a small village and told that he must set about the task of learning 
Japanese in 6 months. His teachers will be the local villagers. If he 
fails, they will be put to death. I would hesitate to suggest transfer- 
ring this idea to a community like Cairo, III, and proposing unless 
the citizens shape up and produce speakers of Arabic rapidly, there 
will be punishment to the citizens. 

Incentives can be found instead of punitive approaches by our 
civilization, and I trust the Congress will be able to devise a mild 
set of incentives to. assist both the teaching profession and our 
students with this important task. 

I would like to add, I keep adding addenda in the nature of this, 
but the points that have been made about the linkage of language 
study with international studies or global education! are in our 
view absolutely valid. Our hope is that the action of the Congress 
in cooperation with the executive branch may help make the 
Nation as a whole aware of its cultural myopia. 

What comes to mind whenever a phrase like myopia is used as 
my own experience of myopia which I overcame when I bought my 
first pair of glasses at age 12, until I put them on, I didn't know 
what I hadn't been seeing, and until Americans learn another 
language'and another culture, they truly do not know what they 
have not been experiencing. 

It is a simple concept, but how does one tell a ipyopic population 
that you are myopic? 

Mr. Simon. Particularly if you want to get re-elected. 

Mr. Brod. Well, I think the incentives that might work in Cairo 
might include the business community and might include the op- 
portunity for students to go abroad and travel and learn first-hand, 
the opportunity to enrich themselves culturally. 

You know Cairo better than I, and you can tell me what their 
economic needs are, but the connection] with all aspects of Arheri : 
: can life, I think has emerged from the hearings of the President's 
Commission and from all of the other discussions that have gone i 
on.. ■ • J ' 

It affects our diplomacy,,our commerce,, our culture and I would ^ 
also mention the media. No less a personage than Walter Cronkite 
has called public attention of the failure of the media to adequately 
instruct Americans indepth concerning foreign cultures,^ foreign 
. affairs, concerning daily events that Americans are not necessarily 
all well prepared to comprehend. 

Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. -• 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
^ I think somehow we might very well, and you mentioned : about 
basics, we may very well, my comment is to the staff here, somehow 
work that into the legislation suggesting this ought to be part of 
the basic. • '« 

I would take one minor exception to your effort, an<l* that is on 
the immersion programs, they are not expensive. They 'are expen- 
sive only in that they requirp a little more administrative time, 
and you fiave to pay a little more for textbooks. Beyond that, they 
are not that expensive, and the experience now in Canada, Takoma 
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; Park, Md., and elsewhere is about one-third of the students and 
parents are interested, and this seems to be universally the case'. 
. If you offer a program, if you are large enough to have three first 
grades, you can have one of them be an immersion program at not 
much additional cost. 

Mr. Brod. You are right, but I am also right,, because there are 
small school districts where a small administrator hestitates. to 
hire even one foreign language teacher oat of fear that there will 
not be the continuity, or out of fear that if the teacher leaves, no 
other faculty 'member will be able to substitute for that person. 

It becomes an administrative question that the school adminis- 
trator sees in terms of the entire budget. I am talking about rural 
districts. I am talking about schools that have never had it before, 
and where there is hesitation to make any kind of commitment 
that would involve more than 1 year at a. time. 

That was the purpose of the point I made. 

Mr. Simon. Right; your comment abotit community colleges 
really is in the front line, so to speak, and I concur with it com- 
pletely. I guess where you talk about measurements in units of 
time, I don't argue with you in theory; but I am not sure we are 
prepared at this point in the history of. education in the United 
States to make that jump right now in legislation. 

Mr. Brod. Right. 

Mr. Simon. One final question, and I will defer to my colleagues. 
I have talked to some people in the Foreign Service Institute who 
believe that their standards and programs can be adapted very 
readily by the public schools. 

Is this unrealistic or is it not? 
t Mr. Brod. I am not a specialist in testing, but what I have seen 
by visiting the Foreign Service Institute- and what I have learned 
from those colleges who have participated in the- workshops they 
'-have been conducting is the following: 

Of course, there is a subjective element in the evaluation of the 
way a person communicates, that is to say,' the test is or an 
interview is not the same as a written test where you have yes, no, 
or A-B-C answers, obviously. 

-Nevertheless, the level of consensus that is reached by a number 
of evaluators; each responding " to the same person being inter- 
viewed in the oral proficiency interview, is very highland suffi- 
ciently high to please.any statistician or any measurement special- 
ist. 

There are criteria; in other words/ the interviewers and the 
testers of a set of criteria which they keep in the back of th£ir^ 
minds; they do- not tell the person being tested what they are 
precisely looking, for, but it relates to accurate understanding of 
spoken questibns, accurate responses to spoken questions. Those 
things can be broken down into small units of analysis, arid there- 
by, come as close to. being objective as one could hope for. : 

In. short, we have 'reached the stage of expertise where an oral 
proficiency test is feasible and doable. It is a question, of teaching 
the profession how to apply it, how to conduct the tests, and what 
we hope for/this is in the planning stage. "..'<• 

Technology ttiakes things possible that were not possible before. : 
Cassettes are available; , one could give an oral interview to a 
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person on a video cassette, transmit that cassette to an agency that 
really had the expertise in evaluting spoken performance, and 
come up with a reliable and accepted universally accepted score, so 
I think the day has come when we can say, yes, we can do it. 

Mr. Simon. One of the other witnesses mentioned, and you did 
also, we ought to check with the department of education, if we put 
some language in here on the teacher seminar 'matter, whether 
that would move things along a little more rapidly. 

Mr. Stack? \ 

Mr. Stack. I would like to say this with regard to the use of the 
word "basics", that I would be Very cautious about using this term ; ^ 
It has been my experience, having been the author of a piece of 
legislation that is concerned with the education of refugee children, 
the recent influx into the United States, particularly Cuban and 
Haitian and Indochinese children to some extent, that there was a 
great deal of hostility in this country to the fact that we are 
receiving refugees. , 

. I can see us going to the floor of the House, if we use the word 
"basics", being reminded very vigorously by certain people that we 
have failed in oyr educational system to teach the basics of readirig 
and writing arid v ai$&iitetic effectively. 

Of course, to- an Mtent we have to plead guilty. We in the quiet 
of this roonrin the setting here can agree that one of the values of 
a foreign language is to learn more effectively how to speak and 
write English; but aside from that, I think of one occasion when I 
spoke in my district and tried to explain this bill,, and I mentioned 
the fact of how important it was to provide a proper education to 
those children who had recently come to the United States, and 
that because the shortage of funds, our local school district could 
not maintain the present level of the quality of education unless 
the Federal Government can pick up a part of the cost at least. 

I thought before I left the room I n :V.ht be tarred and feathered; 
this was a Lions Club that I was addressing, not the cream of 
society, shall we say, with no offense to the Lions who may be 
present; but the thrust of the questions I got was, why don't you 
force those, people to learn to speak English? Why should we teach 
them a language in the country of their origin? For any period of 
time whatever, make them speak English. 

Dade County, the -largest county in the State of Florida, is now' 
officially bilingual, -but there is a. great deal -of resentment in this 
country that this, bill may ignite. I have been subject to it, and I 
know that there is such, I would say, latent hostility becomes very 
evident' when we talk in terms of providing education along the 
general lines that I have been addressing, so' I would shy away 
from the word "basics" and I think we have to sell this largely on 
the fact that we have to go in the direction that we have talked 
about earlier today. 

I'thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. 

Mr. Erdahl? - > 

Mr. Erdahl. You brought up an interesting point, and one Mr. 
Simon says is well that we stress, dealing with the community 
colleges. 
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I have another hearing I have been going back and forth to this 
morning, on vocational technical education. 

What are we doing as a society in providing some language 
opportunities for the people that are going to vocational and tech- 
nical school, because here we have gre^t opportunities for people to 
maybe learn a good skill in that way and also combine it perhaps 
with a foreign language skill. 

Mr. Brod. Well, as I said, we believe language study is an oppor- 
tunity and should be closed to no one. 

Personally, we are distressed when we find school administra- 
tions or community college administrations that rigorously sepa- 
rate for administrative reasons different' tracks of study. 

What we have, however, found is that originally in community 
colleges language study was seen only as one of the courses you took 
when ybu wanted to transfer to a senior college; and that was kind 
of a dividing line between transfer programs and vocational pro- 
grams, or v programs that ended after 2 years. 

What we are hoping to encourage and what has been encouraged 
in many community college districts^across the country are ways of 
relating language study to career goals. 

This is a natural in many of our big cities, where, for example, 
the hospital personnel will call upon the local college and ask-them 
to provide a course so that the admissions clerk, and the nurses, 
and even the doctors can learn a little Spanish, for example, to 
deal with Spanish-speaking parents who come in in a, nervous state 
and need to be consoled and advised quickly. 

This is- one of the clasaic cases. Depending on the city, the com- 
munity and the needs, it varies a great deal. There is a growing 
; interest in learning French for commercial uses, that is to say, for 
French corporations which have American operations in the 
United States, American corporations which have French oper-* 
ations. This is growing. • 

The multinational corporations are no longer a spector. They are 
a reality, and the interplay at both executive levels and at secre- 
tarial levels,- translations of documents, bills of lading, what have 
ypu, is growing, in all parts of the^country. 

I found out a few years ago, it isn't limited to the seaports of the 
United States. I received information from South Carolina, for 
example, that happens to have one of the largest groups of German 
and Swiss industries in the western part of the State which has in 
fact produced a resurgence of enrollments, particularly among 
adults, in German and French in a State that is not regarded as 
one of the gateways as New York is, so that that is" a growing 
trend. 0 * ': 

There is growing visibility; it needs to be built upon, and needs 
to be brought to the attention of more community college adminis- 
trators. " | * 
„ Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. 

, In another area that you mentioned, what is beijig done in the 
less commonly taught languages. You mentioned French,. German, 
Spanish, and so forth. . / / ...... 

What about the Asiatic languages; the African languages? What 
opportunities do we have there? Should there be joint efforts be- L 
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.tween educational institutions for people who have, a desire to 
learn some off those less commonly taught? . 

Mr.-BRQa Traditionally the teaching of those languages has bfeen 
limited to the large universities and has been partly supported by 
funds that help also to support research and the training of. re- 
search specialists. To an increasing extent, particularly with the 
growth of ethnic groups that also represent Asian languages or 
Arabic, Portuguese, or whatever,^ instruction in those languages 
has spread and has grown. \ , 

It is still too tiny. TJhe total college level -enrollment in Japanese 
was only 1.0,000, the tofety in Chinese about the satoe, Arabic, 3,000; 
Russian has been dropping from the last few years. 1 

Mr. Erdahl. We have .a don who is a freshman at St. Oiaf 
College where once I studied Norwegian. lalso learned a couple of 
years of Japanese. "Anyjyay, our son started studying Russian and 
he said the first words he was going to learn were, "Don t shoot. . 

Mr. Brod. I will tfnish by saying that we do advocate, we have 
advocated in our MLA task force report, which the chairman, is 
familiar with, the introduction of what we call the wide use lan- 
guages; Chinese, Japanese, Arabia, Russian, in high schools. To do 
this you are going to have to overcome a great deal of administra- 
tive- ,and public inertia and, unfortunately, enrollments in high 
scKools have been slipping in those languages, the few that exist. 

We advocate among other things the development in each State 
or in . each region or in each metropolitan area a magnet school, an 
international jiigh school, that could serve as the focus for those 
students who. really have the motivation and qualifications to per- 
severe. " 

, It takes many mpre. hours of study to become minimally or 
•functionally proficient in a language like Chinese than it does in 
French or Spanish, so the student clearly npds double the ipotiva- 
-tion, doublfe the incentive, and he must start early enough if he 
wants to relate k;to*Jjisor her career objectives,' and by giving an 
early start to; the' language, our hope is that the student will, find 
the career objectives; as he goes thrpugh college. , 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank- you very much, and thank you for being, 
with us today. , ; ... 

Again, Mr.- Chairman, I think that the emphasis that hopefully, 
can come from this legislation will be added to by other pieces of 
legislation, -and o£Her activities from the business' sector, from State, 
andlocal as well as incentives, to provide opportunities for not only 
learning other people's languages, but alsQ-bther people's cultures 
and businesses. We a§ y Americans must do this. 
i' Thank you very much; \ - 

Mr. Simon. We thfcnk you very, very much fcg^your testimony. ; 
-We have a markup scheduled for noon on the resolution itself. 

I think it is i^oncontrbversial. ; . 

I don't know of any opposition, although a few very minor Ian- 
guage changes have been suggested. * 

We couW run a copy to all of the offices and get everyone to sign 
off on it, arid report it to the full "committee. t t m 

Mr. Erdahl. I don't object to that and witH>(he membership in 
attendance today, that is a good way to proceed . 

122 : 7 




*'/ * v V/ , ' . .11-8 . ' j 

|fik ^neider: Wa$$ it the .intent of Congr&s? in the resolution to 
establish curriculum?' /" w <- 

• Mr. SiMONr^Clearly, it was not the Intent -of House Concurrent 
Resolution 301 nor H.R. 7580. Both were drafted in such a way that 
tne Federal Government is not trying to dictate curriculum. 

f. S'neider. Couldv.we request that be made dlear in the report? 
. Simon. Yes. / / s 

here is no further business we will^tand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, ai 11:43 a.m^^ifccommittee on Select Education 
of the Committeeman Educatign&ncfXabgr acftourned.] 
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APPENDIX 



Written Testimony 'Submitted by Allen H. Kassof, Executive Director, n a™n- 
alCouncTl on Foreign Language and International Studies, New York City, 
N.Y. . , • '' ■ , - 

I am Dleased to have the opportunity to .comment on this very significant bill 
whfcWraSei wSuld becomVa landmark in the difficult and vital struggle to 
rniorove ttaf Neon's language, capacity. As a member of the President's Commis- 
si on ForaigTl^^ 

of the follow-utf Council on' Foreign Lartguage and IntemaUonal Studies I am 
keenly aware of the magnitude and importance of the problem which, the _ bill 
addreL^r^nd of the tremendous advantages that this Nation would enjoy if we 
could devise an effective irieana to promote foreign language aMuisitions. 

Since the members of the Council on Foreign language and fatemational Studies 
have? not yet had ^opportunity to meet and discuss the specifics of this bill, I 
ttrtfyta £ ^individua^city rather than officially on behalf of the Council But I 
can assure you .that the CouncU attaches very great importance to efforts of this 
kind, and that ii will follow this bill with the greatest mterest. . 

The important initiative represented by H.R. 7580 wul be welcomed by all who 
are concerned with improving the Nation's capacity to act effectively in the interna- 
t^nalSa inThe ^ars aheld. Practical knowledge, of modefti foreign languages .is 
m mdbpensSile tool in dealing with friends and competitors overseas and in 
P^vSSitizenl with the means to make informed judgments about America s 

*ff his 3 ' now been throughly documented, our linguistic 'capacity, never very 
strone is now in a precipitous decline as the result of the falling language enroll- 
ments' at eveV"eve? °f °™ educational system. This, downward spiral, Wkich was 
Se Object ofintensive analysis in the report of the President's.; Commission on 
Foreign SmKuage" and International Studies, will surely exact a price in. the future 

U tenolXrsed. Every sector and every region of American society wultear tl he 
consequences. No less is at stake than defense, jobs, and our prospects for jiving [in i a 
peaceful, world. Of course, an intelligent and effective Janguage policy will not by 
itself fulfill these needs, but it is an essential and basic element . 

We do not need to look very far to see the need for improved language capacity in 
this country. In addition to my duties with the National Council on Foreign Lan- 
guage and International Studies, I continue to serve as director of mEX, the 
International Research and Exchanges Board-the organization that administers 
the Principal U.S. exchanges of.re^arch scholars with Eastern Europe and the 
USSR. I amsorry to report that, even among the select group i of expertt i whom we 
send, language fluency * not always what it should be, and that the av erage has 
been dacRnmg over recent years. It is clear that something is going wrong in the 
- language training process: it begins too late, and the quality of instruction is often 

m No?does' the problem concern only scholars or researchers. Among the almost 90 
persons in the European section of the Office of the Secretary of Defe nse-a group 
with very serious and delicate responsibilities involving our principal allies— there 
is no. one who is listed as having competency in even German or French, to ifact, 
afnong the entire staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, some 1,500 persons, 
the number of individuals having a recognized competence in any foreignlanguage 
whatsoever is, believe it or not, zero. Are we really acting m our best interests when 
U.S. personnel who have to handle such sensitive mattenras base : site 
with European partners, let alone with Somalia or Oman, do not know the language 
o? the S^on the oth'er side of the table, and understand little or nothine about 
how tlieV see the world? Isn't it time that we in this country recognized that 
effective language study is not a frill but a practical necessity/ "«»-..-<— 
Thi bulTferV tKe prospect for a boid new approach. By dramatically fusing 
.national attention on the language and international studies issue, and by offering 
"\ ' (119) 
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concrete incentives to schools and colleges, it would, if enacted, constitute a truly 
national effort that would mobilize state and local resources as well. 

What is especially significant about this bill is that it includes an emphasis on 
early language education. AH too often, young .people coming to language study for 
the first time in the secondary school, in college, or even in graduate school, find 
that the optimum time for learning has already passed. As latecomers know to their 
sorrow, language study that does not lead to real facility in a foreign tongue can be 
both frustrating and wasteful. An early investment, properly managed, is likely to 
pay rich dividends. 

Another important strength of this bill is the attention that it gives to quality by 
examining the effectiveness . of. instruction in grades 7 through 12 and community 
colleges, finally, .there is an important incentive given to the revival of language 
instruction in our colleges and universities through the provision that eligibility for 
assistance shall be tied to a certain flooj of enrollments. 

To be sur,e, the bill is. not intended to provide a comprehensive answer to all of 
the deep-going problems of foreign language and international studies. Questions of. 
advanced training and research on foreign areas, research exchange programs, and 
tne> like, will have tq be addressed in other legislation and in cooperation with 
private and state universities, professional associations, erd the business, labor and 
agricultural communities^ut in the long run, a suweasful approach to these 
matters,' too, will depend on a strong language base, begun as early and continued 
. as long as possible. 

I want to emphasize, again that foreign language skills are neither a luxury nor a 
frill, but a necessity closely tied to our future well-being. It is time to stop worrying 
about our foreign language weaknesses, and to begin to act. 

H.R. 7580 is a truly pioneering effort. It deserves our thoughtful" and enthusiastic 
support. , 

Prepared Statement op Lorraine A. Strasheim, Coordinator for "School 
Foreign Languages, Indiana University 

introduction 

> While Section, 2 of H.R. 7580 defines the purpoee of the bill as the strengthening 
of foreign-language instruction, the raison d'etre of foreign-language education, the 
development of listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills in a second language, 
is summarily defined as • • teaching which is more than rote memorization 
although there is some specificity as to the cultural understandings required 
bince this is to be per capita funding with no competitive grants, no peer reviews 
and no provision for accountability, it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
what it is that the $95 million is to accomplish and how the success of the effort can 
be measured once the funds have been expended. 

nJ* 1 * 2 u i,! a ? dre88es a 11 the sectors of foreign language education from kindergarten 
.through undergraduate studies in college or university, yet in reality it may not 
serve any ol these educational levels in any substantive way. 

the elementary section: grades 1-6 

Although this portion of the bill may appear on the surface to be fostering 
elementary school foreign languages, the focus on courses "using an intensive 
method of instruction, such as immersion" has the effects of: 

1. Eliminating all but a handful of the states from participation, for these pro- 
grams are an emerging phenomenon; 

2. Prescribing what forms elementary foreign-language education must take, co- 
opting the options traditionally left to school corporations and local communities- 

d. Addressing only the large comprehensive districts, for these programs tend to 
be centered in metropolitan systems; and 

1 Imposing federal or governmental^ written curricula on this country's school 
systems. „ - « rf 

Since so few of these programs exist, some arising out of cpurt-ordered desegrega- 
tion needs, and most have not been of sufficient duration to learn what skills and 
what learnings really are being developed or what the attrition rates are at each 
stage, this focus is a curious and quixotic one, for it presupposes that immersion 
prqpwns are doing things right in ways that other elementary programs are not 

Were the thrust of H.ri. 7580 really to prepare this country's youth for the 
cultural understandings an interdependent world demands, a more effective ap- 
proach for the mass of the citizenry would be to foster strong global /international 
education at the elementary level to sensitize students to the needs for and values 
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rf .!^^NW capabilities and to build readiness to learn languages at the 
middle, junior high, or high school levels in extended and meaningful sequences. 

THE SURVEYS: GRADES 7-12 AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

.d^li^e section of the bill related to elementary schools specifies handling by 
State educational agencies , the surveys. are to be relegated to the Secretary of 
Education in an approach which has to be the least efficient and the most expen- 
sive, for, although, few states will have immersion programs with which to work, all 
> 8ta 1 tes nave . r 7 7 1J programs. -It is also curious and arbitrary to treat community 
o^^educltfon ^ were \ related to K " 12 education rather, than a branch of postsecorf- 

S J? n ?y{[ l 8 ^"nation's schools. 7-12 is' the least efficient way to "determine 
' ?™i by "atenab relating to the cultures of foreign countries may best 

be introduced mto foreign language courses, "for the profession has been developing 
tnese methods, promulgating them through the professional literature, conferences, 
and workshops, and researching them since the sixties. A relatively small grant or 
two pr three small grants could synthesize this information far more effectively and 
etticiently than, any national .survey ever could. - n 

And foreign language education is both in need of "methods of involving the 
maximum number of students in foreign language courses" and in need of ways of 
retaining the maximum number of students in meaningful sequences leading to the 

SS^SSEE? fv&f ^ d ^ T saleable sl ? lls . m languages. The single great- 

est problem of K-12 foreign languages today is holding students into the ; second and 
third, years of study. A national survey simply defers the problem for several years 
while thousands of student* study only the equivalent of the first year of a second 
language; it does nothing to address it oroto begin solving it. 

Were the intent to strengthen foreign language instruction throughou .iie spec- 
trum, a meaningful first step would be to make funds available to schools so that 
.they can afford to hold separate classes for each level ofl the language rather than 
asking teachers to teach the second and third or the third and fourth years in the 
same class period. At least one-quarter to one-third of all foreign-language classes 
above the first year arebein£ taught today in the multi-level context. - 

In so far as the desirability • • • of additional training for foreign language 
teachers is concerned, it is a relatively simple matter to review licensing require- 
m ^TL/ a ? d r t ? de* 6 ™ 1116 that \ few teachers have had adequate training in the 
culture^) of the languages they teach. An assessment, state ly state, of the numbers 
!? h0 - "S 6 l 1 ™ 1 ? 3 * 1 ^ n? 10 ? 1 * in the languages would also extract the 
Hote^nfJu^ 1 ^ A ff? l - a relatively small grant or several small grants could 
determine the data needed, in usable form, state by state. 

twofold- impact of the survey Proposed for grades 7-12 and community colleges is 

1. It presupposes that elementary immersion and college and university programs 
do not have the same deficiencies, needs, and problems as grades 7-12 and commu- 
nity colleges, and \ \ 

2. It defers "action for thousands of students for at least five years. 

The foreign language programs in ( grades 7-12 and in community colleges are as 
worthy of per capita funding todky as any other programs on any other levels If the 
S y w P o^lT^w? " ^ fa i^uce the costs of this legislation, perhaps the 
t£SS-fc !*tter spread <P oyer a period of five years and administered 

through competitive grants, peer Ireviews, an5 well-defined evaluative criteria. 

If the intent of the bill is to fofater the "understanding of the history and culture 
winch influence the perspectives, values, and attitudes of the people of other coun- 
students who are in (grades 7-12, the great mass of whom will be 
^Trfi^ the c T «i ucat »o«8 at Wious stages of these grades, need these under- 
standings soon, for they will be assuming their career and citizenship roles as these 
grades finally begin to receive attention. ^ . 

GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION 

J?J! ^n? 9 ^ th i t grants Ito institutions of higher learning-these one-year 
SrtrSl A for re r 0l J 8 evaluate the progress of students in such programs" . 

although the grants to elementarV intensive or immersion programs do not have 
l^u 1 ^" 1 / 6 ^ 611 ^- ^. mce t} l e ^tutions of higher learning cannot really predict 
how these funds which may> "ratably reduced^ can be utilized until the sum to be 
received is known, the institution bould, predictably, spend more money on testing 
programs than it receives. \ . 6 

It is further curious that this section specifies courses meeting "at least five davs 
each week, for colleges and universities ha^e been moving away from this schedul- 
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l£ pattern for the past several years because Jew higher fAV^n. offerings are 
five-hour courses, because of the tedium and boredom on the part of the student 
LnT^ause there" are concerted efforts to utilbe both class and staff time more 
effect* more reason^roach might specify that the tw^ye ar re—en 
consist of actual , foreign language experiences and not a mixture of a tirstyear 
language course and culture offerings taught in English. ... 

AN MfrERVATIVE FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE ACT 

The report of the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and Internation- 
al T Studt^ tr^ed multidisciplinary cooperation in "the development of young 
Americans' "understanding of the history and culture which influence the Peppec 
tlvel values, and aUitudesV the people of other countries '^ was ^ he hoped tha 
any ie'gislation arising out of the Commission's work, even the first tentative legisia 

ass? rt wresT-fa ;»T«s=« 

capita efibrt does not.The peer reviews and evaluative stipulations would, further, 
sera? the profession -by adding both rigor and vigor to the process. In the ; long run, 
efforts of this kind would seethe students in the schools of the United States, 
Am^tcan ^ucation as a whole, and the national interests far better than a one- 
" ^"offtriS oTgrante which may be "ratably reduced" to the purchasing of a map 

° r Wh°at a needed^not a "compartmentalized;' approach to each of the various 
levels of schooling and education or to foreign languages Foreign language educa- 
Hnn n^s the support systems provided by multidisciplmary curncular complex 
ments te buUd UF^n the second-language skifls developed .to expand and ^nnch the 
Sral lenrhinra acquired, and to provide students with more holistic educational 
exSnce" In f pr*ram if competitive grants, priority should be giver , to thos* 
Sa^sTnvolving Z or more disciplines in elaboration with ^^gu^g^es., 

Sincp we do know what the components of teacher training nave Deen, we no 
know that anywhere from 85 to 95 percent of our teachers are tenured in with little 
incentive to^W *thSr^t^hiiig fidiavidn, and we do know that new content and 
new amches are required by the realities of an interdependent world, any 
Ifflh forelgVlanguages and global/international Judaea must call for 
S »n5 nrnmim development through the schoo corporation instead of attempt- 
ing to rely oTth™ ndffl or "volunteer" teacher. The school district should. 
nvoWed wi* multidisciplinary wllaboration within its P^S, 8 "^^^, 6 ; 
vel cooperation with colleges and universities To that end la ^ model o r a 
interactive approach for preparing inservice teachers for the twentv-tirst ceptury 
mteht well involve a school district or a consortium of regional schools n rollabora- 
SSfwith a universit> rot a consortium of regional colleges and,un.vers.t.es. In this 
mnrfpl thp school system or consortium of schools: . . , 

Receive! Sete, specific, and extended gaining for the teachers, makmg release 
time, meeting rooms, and some resource available. 
? Develops tentative working goals: ; 

a for individual teachers and groups of teachers, and 

b. for the program(s) to be strengthened or developed. 

Develops course goals, guides, and teaching materials. . 

Has the be n efa of field^xperience.interns from the colleges) or university. 

Tte univeS or cor^ortSum of regional institutions of higher learning in turn: 

Develops multidisciplinary courses built on the needs and goals of the participat- 

^fs^rovfdld with viable and meaningful field experiences for preservice teachers. 
.Validates and corrects materials prepared in the schools. ; . . , 

Establishes processes for utilizing the knowledge gained in working with schools 
and teachers to: 

a. impact upon undergraduate programs, 

b. "adjust" preservice teacher training programs, and^ ^ 

c. "adjust" graduate teacher training programs. . . 
The ^hool districts and the institution(s) of higher learning, finally, have joint 

responsibilities: " 

, Cooperatively developed decisions as to: 

a. procedures 

b. needs 

c. goals . . * r . 
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d. content of "courses" for teachers ' • 

e. evalution— immediate and long-range. ' 

advior' 00 ™ aS3i?tanCe from " on catl " consultants ready with relevant' and practical 
^ Machinery for obtaining the necessary feedback and opportunities to share prob-' 

jJS^XSSSS^ Ge ° rie B ' L " nard ' S adm ° niti0n fa rea,iStiC ^ 
Not to dream more boldly 
May turn out to be, 
. ' In view of present realities, * 

Simply irresponsible. 



• v Milwaukee Pubuc Schools, 

DivisipN of Curriculum and Instruction, 

Milwaukee/ Wis., July 11, '1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
. Cannon House Office Building 
.. Washington, D.C ■ 

Ac?^ R ' REP A R f EN J A J ! Y E S|M0N: 1 am writin & in support of 'he Foreign Laneuaee 
^S^n i ^J^^ initi - , ^ oYS 

fS&ti* ^" D at th > te >' sl and ^wnlTnn&^ugff'^^^aSd 1 ^ 
?^,«7f ,UCat,0n .'. P ? Vldlng in,:entives to school systems per student studying a 
language .s an excellent way to begin to spread language study. I have found that 
one student's good experiences in a language proCTam have a tinnl* InE* i 
support for language program spreads in this way " PPle effSCt ' and 

in X/S W ' W Sl 1 *** 11 that y° u had visited ^e immersion program 
vJj,X JS Mar y' and - We have an elementary kindergarten through wade si™ 
ft £ ♦ Ge T a " c J™™rs.on-magnet Program here in Milwaukee and ha^e found 
«^^ eXtrem n' y . effe ^ 1V u in meeting tKree g° a,s: successful voluntary inteCTatZ 
it^M^Z^T'* 10 the aeCOnd 'anguage and success with the regular Mifwa^ 
S 1 ^' SF? • h ° Ugh it * being 181181,1 in another language. 

ssS&^^ sssssisa . 

Very sincerely, 

_ . Helena Anderson, 

Curriculum Specialist, Foreign Languages 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

University of Delaware, 
College of Arts and Science, 

„ „ ■ ■ Newark, Del, July 11, mo. 

Hon. Paul Simon, « 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Cannon House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Simon: Please accept my sincere thanks for introdurW iu a 
.t peeeuble to h.ee . longer m,„«„o, of Hod, which con produce real cornpe?ence7A 

. \ 12S 
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U-N. surveys ^^ff^^^SJ±X^ C ^^ 
language study » ™SE of mSology and teacher training for junior 

helping studenta Md teache^te JXdSffitutlons for continuing or reestab- 
At the level of higher education, re 7^™^ 1 ™r uiremen t a should help to encour- 
lishing foreign language entrance and d f^. ^ l ^ e ^!r 'rogfam should be ■ 
age faculties and administraUons ^ re^iw that a_good coUege^ P«gJ™henliig of 
based on educational needs rrather ^'"^ms S the tend of high 
college entrance and degree ^"^^ t w ndvi^studlnte to study foreign lan- 

. glaM^o^ 

& S?5 eWgreLt^han.he, I shall write them 
agate. Sg for their support of this specific measure. 

Sincerely yours, > - ^ g ^cu. Pro feasor of Modern Languages. 



Governor's Honors Program, 

Valdosta State College, 
Valdosta, Go,, July IS, 1980. 



Hon. Paul Simon, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 



^ beSSfrftte 3 students of the United States, we^ul^for 

tssscrs sssas ass; srsst--. ■*£ 

of American foreign relations. 

SinC pSncie Mizell Barbara Anderson, Merrie B. Chesser, Angela Clinkscales, 
^ Yvonnf Job^Tjon M. Payne. John Womack. Jane iGallager, .Dar- 
rell I S. Blalock, Danielle Coile, Cynthia M. Daniel, Debra Myhand, 
Edna Rios, Laura L„ Wright. i ; 
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Board op Education, 

v City of Chicago, 
Chicago, III., July 10, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, 

U.S. House' of Representatives, * 
Washington, D.C. — r . 

Dear Congressman Simon: This letter is written in support of. the Foreign 
Language ^istance Act. In view of the startling findings ~ of the .Presidential 
Commission on Foreign Language/International Studies, I feel that the most imme- 
diate way to remediate our deficiencier in this area is through legislation. 

Although one hears many supportive comments arid observations Qn the need for 
Foreign Language instruction, the reality is that programs are being cut back or 
discontinued. Administrators do not realize that these programs are not frills but 
are essential content areas. 

Our young people have been shortchanged for too long. Training should begin on 
the elementary level with continuity provided through the high school level 

As Coordinator of the Language Academy Program, Chicago Public Schools, I 
' strongly urge the adoption of this bill. Our program is* in the process of implement- 
ing the recommendations Of the Presidential Commission and the Illinois Task 
Force on Education with the hope , that these strategies can be extended to all 
foreign language programs in the Chicago Public Schools. 

Thank you for all of your efforts to provide support for quality education in our 
schools. 

Sincerely, 

:, * 9 Emelda L. Estell, 

Coordinator, Bureau of Foreign Languages. 

State of Illinois 81st General Assembly, House of. Representatives 

HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 960, OFFERED BY REPRESENTATIVE MAUTINO 

Whereas, there currently exists a strong national interest in improving and 
expanding the teaching of foreign languages and international studies; and 

Whereas, there has been created an Illinois Task Force on Foreign Language and 
International Studies which has investigated the expansion of these programs in all 
levels of the Illinois educational structure; and 

Whereas, the Task Force has tediously examined all relevant data and submitted 
its findings on the current status of these programs as well as suggesting possible 
changes and improvements for these programs: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, 6y the House of Representatives of the 81st General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, That we commend the Illinois Task Force on Foreign Language and 
International Studies for its- scholarly analysis of the current state of teaching 
foreign languages and international studies within the Illinois educational system* 
and, be it further •* » 

Resolved, r That we extend our deepest thanks and appreciation to all of the . 

P?™, 1 * 51 ? ° f fc g e Force for th * outstanding and diligent effort they produced on . 
behalf ol the State. 

Adopted by the House of Representatives on July 1, 1980. 

William A. Redmond, 

1 Speaker of the House. 
John O'Brien, 

' Clerk of the House. 



American Association of Teachers of French, 

Champaign, III., August 7, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House (fffice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr Simon: The American Association of Teachers of French is most 
pleased to learn of the amendment (H5376) that you recently proposed to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980 (HR6790). - 1 prvpuaw 10 me 

We agree with you entirely on the idea of staffing one of our Embassies with 100 
percent foreign-language speaking personnel. It would be one small step, of course 
but certainly a realistic and easily obtainable goal. 
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'' Pleas* rest assured that our' Association— 10,000 members strong— will dp our 
utmost to supDprt your amendment, as well as the bill itself. 

Sincere y yours, ^ Jenkins, Executive Secretary, AATF. 



'I • 
/ Project Bien, 

, : / Sr. John Parish School Board, 

\ s Reserve, La., July 8, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, / & 

U.S. House,of Representatives;. o / 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.. 

Dear Mr. Simon: A* a foreign language graduate, I'd like to congratulate you on 
recognizing the, dire vned for schools to develop skills in other languages. Your 
efforts are sincerely supported, in that, many Americans are becoming aware ot the 
necessity to possess bilingual skills. - r i l-h i 

At present, St Johr* the Baptist Parish boasts of a very successful bilingual 
program. The inclusion of a child's native language and culture has done much to 
enhance tae Anglo-student's language appreciation and English proficiency. I ve 
found that students' participating in language instruction are apt to develop broad- 
er concepts of their fellcw man. fii addition foreign language instruction serves as a 
motivational impetus to the student bored with English dominant instruction. An- 
other possiLSi& consider*'ion is that foreign language instruction places the English 
dominant tocher on the same level as the student as far as the language acquisi- 
tion is concerned. It's refreshing to hear a first grader tell his teacher that he would 
be glad to help her witt; the* French lesson. 

Wishing you success with your bill, I remain, . , 
Sincenay, 7 ■ . _ . \, y 

John C. Zewe, Supervisor of Second Languages. 



American Association of Teachers of French, 

East Lansing, Mich., July 14, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, \' 

U.S. Representative, ■ ■ - „ ■ 

House Office Building, . 
Washington, D.C , 

Dear Congressman 5><mon. In the name of the 10,0Q0 members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Fionch and in my own, L would like to express our total 
support of the Foreign Language Assistance Act, HR7580. It is our firm belief that 
this Bill must be adopted by Congress and funded at the maximum levels to ensure 
that the United States doe* not continue to lag in language or international studies. 

Only decisive action on the partr of Congress will make it possible for the country 
to remedy what the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies refers to as "a scandalous situation" and thus ensure our generations and 
the generations to ! come of the proper skills and understanding needed to operate 
successfully and meaningfully in the ever-increasingly interdependent world of 
tomorrow. j _ 

Thanking you for yo:/r understanding and cooperation, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, Georges J. Jovaux, President 



' I Eastern Montana College, 

Billings, Mont, July 14, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, 1 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building 
■Washington, D.C 

Dear Congressman Simon: Your continuing efforts on behalf of foreign,: lan- 
guages and international studies are indeed commendable and supported by many 
concerned citizens- •> • 

Unfortunately many of the administrators (superintendants, principals) and guid- 
ance counselors in our public schools are the products of schools of education that 
tend to be provincial in their outlook and therefore place little value on the study of 



mS11eV!e« tZ£SZ™A*r l0CaI 

from the curriculum. Only an effort such L « r fol R gn , ,ai « ua 8«» 
th^da r ous erosion aSd e^t^V^k^^ HyXffi 

essential for a slcceJfuS^lanSe 8 1<5ng 8eqUence are abs ° Iut <^ 

et^n iSSffSS^ SSSS. {&£!,;» a i^?*^* would not. only 




a step in the right direction 
Sincerely yours, 



Maurice M. Heidinger, Professor of German, 



Hon. Paul Simon, ~ '* Omaha, Neb., July 11 1 Iff SO. 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C ' - 

rt^p^^Sp^rted L e ^S lha !i f0 r language/international 

studying foreign languages fesneciallv Fn^Cvi ti, ¥i- China 1 found Persons 
their, success % inEXffi^^ 

■thy^llffYpS&^ITta? £K S th ! CM-WSd the rest of 
thoughts into ourTawnwetefore J B f ter l to ,n , terpret .their words and 

monolingual AiSMWalSfo* idi^ H „^VH d ? S ^»u the,n - That the ' 
foreigner is obvious disadvantage in dealing with a multilingual 

fundiK^^ Act would provide per capita 

would .-provide for a su?vef o Mte Xtiven^ nf r" 18 ^ 311(3 CoIIege leveI <"><) 

kSs'nX'ft;: use? w^' 1 ? r-" 1 *»» 

«>Pre« m yopiniSn,on fuSerlSilton w*on» mi opportunity to 

Sincerely yours, 

Maurice W. Conner. 



Joint National Committee for Languages 
Hon. Paul E. Simon, ' Washington, D C. June^>, 1980. 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cgnnon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C . 

me^gS&gfen C ? mmitt ?5 f ° r Languages^ 

to elementary schools and ^institution^ o ? h^?tt,?- te P J° V - de . capita f^"* 8 
languages. insucucions ot higher education, for instruction in foreign 
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This legislation represents a significant step.toward implementing 
dations of the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International Stud- - 
^ ^e report TtZt Commission, which noted the decline of foreign language 
sfudy in ttie United States since 1970, also advocated that measures^ taken to 
reverse the trend, and oromote language training as an inte^aljpart. of *e cumcu- 
hlm ltau levels of education. Your bill will set the tone for actional legation 
which wUl develop the concepts of integrating foreign language' study with other 
cultural and international studies. „'«»«j v. umnn 

Snecificrillv this bill begins to address certain concerns expressed by language 
nrofi^ whkh we conifer very important: the development of certain stand- 
LfeTr proficiency to be monitoreJ by the Secretary of Eaucation, recogmtion of 
SrimMrtance of language study as part of the elementary education process, and 
proS tacfntiverfir renewing foreign language requirements as necessary for 

tSWKiiti., international business and the United State's 
abUiW to trade and negotiate wth other nations requires Americans to use foreign 
lWSaKes as aVes«5ntIal tool of international wmmunicationFour hundred years 
Z^hgraSmiarikn Richard Mulcaster pronounced that "The English .tongue is 
o? small reach stretching no further than this island of ours, not there over all. It 
t ^ b^Sr apparentai America ends its second century, that we will have to 
. e\pMd our g know1Sge of other languages and cultures, if we are to enter the next 
century as a strong and vital international actor. 

Sincerely, Johanna S. R'Mendeujon, 

Director, Washington Liaison, 



Old Dominion Universi ty, 
School of Arts and Letters, 

Norfolk, Va, August 4, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon? 
House of Representatives, 

Wishington, DC „ . ; OQ 

Dear Congressman Simon: Thank you for your kind letter of July 28. 
Enclosed is a copy of the State President of the Virginia Sons of Italy to the 
NationcuPresident Martin Cornetta, a friend of mine, wrote his letter as a response 
tb^S^ettertotte editor of the Virginian Pilot. Enclosed also is Congressman 

*BttS^^ -ply, I have ^u^^J 

poet cards to his constituents asking them to sign their-names and addresses and 
returrfttTem to me for mailing. Most are blank exceptfor the address perm.ttmg 
[hem to write their own messages. So far Congressman Whitehurst has rinded in 
the same terms as in the enclosed letter to me. I am encouraging other AAT&bfc-L 
members statewide to initiate similar action in their ^HT^ir^Slfe 
opposition to your bill from any citizens, conservative or liberal I wUl con tmue tins 
effort until the bUl comes to a vote. Last week I was able to obtain cards from the 
entire membership of a Kiwanis Club when appearing for a speaker's engagement. 
With best wishes for success in this effort, I am 

Sincerely yours, ; John A. Fahey, 

^resident— Virginia Chapter, 
American Association of Teachers of Slaty md East European Languages. 



Valdosta State College, - 
. Valdosta,' Go., July S, 1980. 



Hon. Paul Simon, 
House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 



Dear Representative Simon: I wholeheartedly support HR 7580 to provide for 
per capita grants to reimburse elementary schools and institutions of higher educa- 
tion for part of the costs of providing foreign language instruction. 

Your bill comes at a time when it is essential for the federal government to 
provide the leadership and initiative in demonstrating to the American public : the 
pressing need for more wide-spread competence in the use of foreign languages. 
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f Top long has our nation suffered in the areas of diplomacy and foreign relations 
arid An international marketing because of ths isolationist, monolingual penchant of 
the/general public* If passed, HR 7580 will provide the necessary impetus which 
•v foreign language instruction has needed for so long. 

Thank. you very much for -your -concern in this much-neglected aspect of our 
educational systems. 
Sincerely, 

r C. Lee Bradley, 
Regional Representative, f 
National Executive Council, American Association of Teachers of. French. 



St. Petersbctg International Folk Fair Society, Inc., ' 
St Petersburg, Flo,, July 15, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, ■ 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Simon: Mrs. Mary Sanchez, Foreign Language Supervisor of Pinellas 
county schooto has advised us of your bill No. HR 7580 calling for measures to 
improve the quantity and quality of foreign language instruction in our country. 

As an umbrella organization for over thirty ethnic groups, we have long been 
concerned with the apathetic attitude of our educational system in regard to foreign 
languages. We offer you our enthusiastic support in your efforts to improve the 
situation. 

All best wishes for your success. 
Sincerely, 

Anna Trakas, Execu ti ve Director. 



Danbury Public Schools, 
Danbury, Conn., July 3, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, 

U.S. House of Representatives, to 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, DC 

Dear Congressman Simon: I have read with a grat deal of interest and, I dare 
say, excitement, your- revised capitation bill— the Foreign Language Assistance 
Act— introduced in the House on June 13, 1980. We in Danbury look at this bill as 
the first "giant step" in the resuscitation of Foreign Language education in Ameri- 
can schools. We also realize that this is but a beginning and that the road ahead 
will be a long and tough one. 

This bill does much to focus on the importance of beginning Foreign Language 
study in the elementary schools. An outcome of the bill's thrust, too, could be 
eventually increased Foreign Language course requirements in colleges and univer- 
sities. ' 

My greatest concern, personally, at this point is the emphasis which is needed on< 
Foregn Language education at the secondary level, grades 7-12. It is my hope that 
increased incentive for study at both the elementary and college levels will neces- 
sarily and automatically see increased Foreign Language enrollments at the second- 
ary level. 

The post-elementary and pre-college period is a vital one from the standpoint of 
continuity and preparation. Unlike some disciplines, unbroken exposure to the 
subject matter is absolutely necessary in Foreign Language skills development. The 
road to mastery and fluency, as you know, is a long one. 

I salute you for this significant . first step and ericourage you to continue to 
intensify your efforts to provide renewed incentives for Foreign Language study in 
the United States. , 
Yours sincerely, 

s Richard H. Tyler, 

Chairperson, Foreign Language Department. 
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American Federation of LAbor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, / 

Washington, DC, August 25, 1980. 

Hon. Paul Simon, r '.^ 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Education, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Cannon House Office Building, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Chairman S»mon: The AFL-CIO supports H.R. 7580, the Foreign Language 
Assistance Act, whjch you introduced as a by-product of your service on the Presi- 
dent's Commission on fr^reign Languages and International Studies. 

In December of 1979, a resolution was adopted at the AFL-CIO Thirteenth Consti- 
tutional Convention calling for legislation that would implement the Commission's 
recommendations. For your possible use, a copy of that resolution is attach ed % 
H.R. 7580 would effect a principal recommendation of the Commission by empow- 
ering the Secretary of Education- to provide per capital grants to reimburse schools 
at all levels of our education system for foreign language teaching; In a world of 
increasing, interdependence and an ever present need for greater international 
cooperation, this measure represents an important step toward expanding communi- 
cation amoiig people. 
We urge legislative enactment of H.R. .7580 before the Congress adjourns. 
Sincerely, - 

Ray Denison 
Director, Department of Legislation. 

Resolution Adopted at the AFL-CIO 13th Constitutional Convention, 

December 1979" . 

/ foreign language and international studies 

Whereas, in. April 1978, through Executive Order No. 12054, President Jimmy 
Carte reestablished the President's Commission on Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Studies, and 

Whereas, such Commission was empowered to: 

(1) Hecommend means for directing public attention to the importance of foreign 
language and international studies for the improvement of communications and 
understanding with other nations in an increasingly interdependent world; 

(2) Assess the need in the United States for foreign language and area specialists 
waysj in which foreign language and international studies contribute to meeting 
these/ needs, and the job market for individuals with these skills. 

~ /Recommend what foreign language area studies programs are appropriate at 
all academic levels and recommend desirable levels and kinds of support for each 
that (should be provided by the public and private sectors. 

(4 J Review existing legislative authorities and make recommendations for changes 
needed to carry out most effectively the commission's recommendations. 

lereas, a representative of organized labor named as a member of the commis- 
sion! and several other distinguished labor leaders contributed greatly to the work of 
this/commission,- its findings and recommendations, and / 

"Yhereas, such recommendations, if implemented by the executive and legislative 
branches would place the United States in full compliance with the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation (better known as the Helsinki Agreement), 
which commits the participating countries to "encourage the study of foreign lan- 
guages and civilizations as an important means of expanding communication among 
peoples— for the strengthening of international cooperation," and 

Whereas, such recommendations are in the national interest given increasing 
world interdependence and the concomitant need for greater international coopera- 
tion: Therefore, be it 

: Resolved, That the AFL-CIO goes on record supporting the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, and be it further 

Resolved, That the AFL-CIO calls on the President and Congress to exert leader- 
ship in the legislative enactment of such finding and recommendations, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the AFL-CIO pledges full cooperation and support in actively 
promoting the passage .of such legislation. 
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, ^ • ;IL. t National Council for the%>cial Studies, 

Washington, D.C., October 13, 1980. 
Hon. Paul Simon, , , * ■ ^ ' 

tf.S. House of Representatives, , A T 1 # ' /> 

• Cannon House Office Building, *f - / i 
^ WaskUigtdn, DjC. r - V Y 

De3r Representative Simon: The K-12 Task*Force of the Washington Global/ 
International Coalition wishes to submit the enclosed testimony regarding the For- 
4 S^ifp Language Assistance Act. The endorsemennilieet includes the names of indi- 
viduals and organizationsisupportin^ the testimony. 
- We continue to appreciate your concerted efforts in behalf of international pro- 
.- grams at the. K-12 level and encourage you to accept the. enclosed testimony in the 
spirit of constructive criticism. 
Please contact us if you have questions. N 
Sincerely,' 

t , Anna S. Ochoa, 

Chairperson^, K-12 Task Force. 
. Washington Global/International Coalition, Past President, NCSS. 

. ^ Endorsement Sheet * • 

* . • individuals 

Robert Black, Council on Learning, 271 North Ave., Suite 1200, New Rochelle 
New York 10801, Phone 914 235-8700, 212 280-4618 Institute on W. Europe 

Jeffrey Brown, 118 Elm St., Montclair, New Jersey 07042, Phone 201 744-1832 
^Lynda C. Falkensteih, 4431 N.E. Wwtoria Drive, Portland, Oregon 97213, 503 •2®- 

Henry Fergusonjfcfcnter for International Programs and Comparative Stud^eW 
New York State Education Dept., Albany, New York 12230, 518 474-5801. 
. Thomas H. Geno, Department of Romance Languages, 505 Waterman Bldg.i Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington; Vermont 05405, 802 -656-3196. 
r,«™ a £F aret L ' C - Jones ' Education Director, United Nations Association, St. Louis, 
7359 Forsyth Qlvd., St. Louis, Missouri 63105, 314 721-1961. V 

Ernest A. Kerstein, 73 Glenmere Terrace, Mahwah, New Jersey 07430, 201 327- 
8463. - 

Gordon Klopf, 70 La Salle St., New York, New York 10027, 212 666-5478 ■ 
Margaret H. Lonzetta, World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 1300 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107, 215 563-3363. 

^^ c n ono o9? h oo^o 1 of Bducatipn. Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
47405, 812 337—3838. J 

• Jonathan Swift, Director School of Global Education, 33500 W. Six Mile Road 
^vonia, Michigan 48152, 313 261-1250. > 

/Marylee Wiley, African Studies Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Michigan 48824, 515 353-1700. / * 

WilfiamvWork, Speech Communication Assn., 5105 Backlick Road, /fcE, Annan- 
dale, Virginia 22003, 703 75<M)533. ^ 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Global Learning, Inc., 40 South Fullerton Ave., Montclair, New Jersey 07042. 
Jeffrey Brown, Executive Director, 201 783-7616. 

Oregon^ Portland State University, P.O. Box 751, Portland, 

National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges/One Dupont 
Circle, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036, 202 293-7120. 

n Nation^ Council for the Social .Studies, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., NW, Washington, 
D.C &0016. 1 

6180^2173^870 of Teachera of En e lish . 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, • Illinois 

The purpose of this document is to present the views shared by a number of 
educational associations concerned with the quality of global/international educa- 
tion at the YL-U level. Specifically, this paper will 1) present several concerns about 
the proposed legislation and 2) present several recommendations for a desirable 
piece of legislations viewed by the K-12 Task Force. 

At the outset, we wish to commend Representative Paul Simon for his sustained 
commitment to this field. His attention and commitment to international/global 
competence has been heartening throughout the life of the President's Commission' 
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on foreign Language and international Studies and since. The following concerns 
are presented with the hope of broadening the scope of the proposed legislation and 
heightening the quality of programs that it supports. 



I. CONCERNS - 

A. Federal support should support interdisciplinary programs.— V 
If successful, federal financial support for foreign language instnictaon (aa p>o- 
posed) at the elementary level ma^ generate some increased activity with respect to 
immersion ^rogranS^ji^6 elementary school. However, it does not jnaximwe what 
can be done to advance the total/elementary curriculum in the direction oFaupport- 
ing international/global competence. Since research tells us that mternational 
learning are cumulative and that attitudes, formed at early ages are Wcely to 
persist, this legislation runs against such fadings by hot supporting, additional 
areas of the curriculum that target international learnings and concomitant atti- 
tudes and^values directly . Nothinfr4hat is said here should be construed to suggest 
that foreign language instruction should not be supported. Rattier, we wish to 
emphasize that such support is not sufficient if we wish to provide strong founda- 
tionfor the development of global/international competence at the elementary 
level Federal financial support needs to address interdisciplinary collaboration in 
the curriculum rather that heightening only one aspect of the school curriculum 
and neglecting all others. Fragmentation and an uneven instructional emphasis will 
result from the narrm^ocus of the proposed legislation. ' 

The social studies^because it plays a major role m developing mternational/global 
understanding, deserves attention— though not at the expense of other areas. Cur- 
rently the social studies program at the elementary level is in low profile. A recent 
National Science Foundation study tells us that approximately thirty minutes per 
day is spent on this subject in the elementary grades— and even Jess at the primary 
grades This condition is a dismal one for the curricular area that assumes major 
responsibility for the preparation of citizens. As we focus on ways to enhance 
international/global competence, an important concern becomes how to increase the 
quality and quantity of instruction related to global/international education. The 
need for increased awareness of the world's peoples, conditions and problems is 
patently clear. No single area of the curriculum .cau deliver on this broad and 1 far- 
reachinff ffoal. Collaborative and coordinated efforts are needed in all areas of the 
curriculum. This need is underscored by the -Report of the Presidents Commission 
on Foreign Languages and International Studies when it says: 

• T if a sensitivity to other cultures and an increased awareness of world 
issues are to be major goals for our schools, they will not be reached solely through 
> the teaching of such subjects as social studies and foreign language, crucial j^tnese 
Su^ Uterns^iGAai-eGAtent should be part of all subjects and within the capabilities 



It 14 iorther emphasized by twelve educational asaoci&tioiiB—OrgQH&ntions for the 
Is of Education (1979) when they state: 

\ and abilities do not grow in* isolation from content. * * Student* master 
ills and abilities through observing, listening, reading, talking, and writing 
dence^mathematics, history and the social sciences, the arts, and other 
of our intellectual, social and cultural heritage." 

ll y , the needs of the young to know about their world in a comprehensive 

way — makes the case compelling. ^ _ . „ - 

B. Federal support should balance support for afl levels of learning.— The bulk of 
the 95 million dollars requested in the proposed legislation is likely to go to colleges 
and universities which reach only part of the^pulation. While it is commendable 
that the bill targets three edurationa^leueteV elementary, secondary and postsecon- 
dary (although it ignores middle schools per se), colleges and universities receive the 
greatest support. 

Due to the shortage of teachers qualified to teach foreign languages at the 
elementary level, few school districts are going to J>e able to start up foreign 
language immersion programs or their equivalent. A minor portion of toe 95 million 
will be spent here. The secondary survey will not be costly. Clearly, the bulk ofthe 
funds will go to colleges and universities to support their language programs. While 
some support for higher education is needed, it must be recognized that the. univer- 
sity population is one that still underrepresents major segments of the total popula- 
tion—especially minorities and the poor. It is ONLY at the K-12 level ttiat the 
entire population is addressed. Yet, it is the awareness, concern and competence of 
the citizenry at large that must be heightened to facilitate effective working rela- 
tionships with the rest of the wdrld. It is here that the large portions of available 
dollars must be spent. Education CAN enhance the power of people to understand 
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the world, and the ability to deal with its people and problems. Such power must be 
held by all, not just some, American citizens. 

C. Immersion. programs require that instruction be provided in the target language 
for a major portion of the day. — Currently, elementary teachers are not certified to 
teach such programs. While there is technically an oversupply of language teachers, 
these are secondary and not elementary teachers. While these secondary teachers 
daji obtain elementary codification, this process takes time — an academic year or 
more. It is very likely that only a few school districts will be eligible Tor funding due 
to the shortage of qualified teachers. ) 

D. Substantial suppprCts needed at the secondary level: Surveys are not enough.— 
The kind of survey called for in this legislation is narrow in scope and delays action 
that is already overdue. It is* narrow in that its focus is on foreign languages and 
language study is not tied to international/global understanding. One exception is 
the fact that this survey links culture study to foreign languages. A two vear survey 
delays action, at a time when any action^taken. is already late. The low level of 
international/global understanding and foreign; language competence makes Ameri- 
cans seriously deficient in participating competently in a shrinking world. We 
cannot afford delay; nor can we be narrow in scope. Language is but one necessary 
tool in building international/global competence. Without concomitant understand- 
ing of cultures, transnational issues and global/international interdependence, U.S. 
citizens will have little competence to bring to their participation in the world 
community. If incentives are to be given, they should be given immediately to 
support interdisciplinary efforts in foreign language and global/international educa- 
tion at the middle and secondary school levels. Special attention should be given to 
those languages that are not commonly taught but widely used. Surveys can take 
place concurrently, but not at the expense of supporting programs that are needed 
now. 

- " II. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Aft»&«jon for accauiitahUity^Ax^ piece of legislation carrying financial sup- 
porlnghould speak to the uses to which the funds will be put. The proposed legisla- 
tion does not speak to this point. 

B. Provision of inservice training of all professional staff. — Monies received by . 
school districts should be used for the continued growth of all members of the 
professional staff. Not only teachers, but administrators, curriculum coordinators, 
supervisors, and department heads need to become aware of the importance of 

: global/ international competence. In addition, they need to develop the competence 
to implement and maintain such programs. While teachers are part of a larger 
system that must be 'supportive if meaningful ^program is to develop, they also need 
special attention. Most teachers now in tne field, have completed all certification 
requirements, are at or near the top of the salary schedule and probably, have 
Master's Degrees, they have little incentive to retunito college campuses tot more 
advanced work. Rather, their continued professional development requires the pro- 
vision of inservice training in school districts. ManV of these teachers will be in the 
field for another twenty-five years or rnore. Funds obtained by school districts 
through this program, or any other, should be used to support inservice training 
and released teacher time for professional development and/or curriculum develop- 
ment in foreign languages and global/international studies. Teacher Centers are 
one vehicle that can be utilized. 

C. Provision for interdisciplinary collabora tioru —Meaningful support for global/ 
international competence will encourge interdisciplinary efforts across the curricu- 
lum. It is necessary to develop the necessary understandings, skills and attitudes to 
enable citizens to understand the world's peoples, conditions and problems so that 
they can function as competent crtizens. Such interdisciplinary collaboration in- 
cludes not only foreign languages^nd social studies but all areas of the curriculum 
that focus their content on international/global competence. 

D. Provision for support of international programs in State education agencies. — 
1. Education is a State level function, implemented at the local level. The States 

provide a significant, broad-based and cost-effective method, of assisting local schools 
to improve their international and global education efforts. The States provide 
stimulation, coordination, technical assistance, monitoring, evaluation and linkages 
between, in and arnonp schools and for the teachers certified or licensed to teach in 
them. To prepare for, introduce, and integrate new techniques, content, and materi- 
als for coping with an interdependent and changing world society into the general 
curriculum, each State Agency should establish a special unit. A specialist coordina- 
tion or program unit in international education would help improve and interrelate 
the foreign languages and international studies and help find ways to integrate 
them into the basic curriculum. 
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poor school districts, both rural and urban schools as well as the suburban, and in 
many States are the only agency capable of impacting broadly upon the independ- 
ent school sector. In grant proposal writing, rural and innercity schools suffer from 
an inability to compete with Wealthier and better equipped schools. The direct 
disbursement of funds equally to all schools would be unproductive, but provision of 
technical assistance, coordination and leadership for all schools at the State level 
would have significant impact in each State and across the nation. 

3. State Education Agencies require Federal incentives to establish and maintain . 
international education units, for present circumstances of fiscal exigencies, declin- 
ing enrollments and pressure on taxation are disincentives in most States for 
introducing new units to their administrative structures. 

El Status surveys and information neecfe.— Currently, very little is known about 
the status of global/ international education at the K-12 level. Limited information 
exists on the certification requirements of teachers, the nature of teacher prepara- 
tion programs and virtually no information is available on the extent to which 
implementation/on-going programs have been established in schools. Further, no 
assessment of student learning in foreign languages or social studies is being con- 
ducted $at gives, significant attention to glpbal/intemation competence. Legislation 
is needed that would support the collection of needed information on a continuous 
basis. - 
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